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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The Author, in writing this popular essay, was ambitious of ob- 
taining the support of those for whom it was specially written ; 
that is to say, of the general reader and the young. He has been 
so generously seconded by the entire press, that in this respect 
he has succeeded beyond his expectations. He would, therefore, 
be wanting in gratitude, if he failed to offer in this place his best 
thanks to those whose praises have been for him so many en- 
couragements in the modest path he has chosen. 

But what he did not dare to hope was, to be honoured by the 
approbation of those who cultivate the highest branches of Astro- 
nomy ; to see his book presented to the Academy of Sciences by 
the illustrious Director of the Imperial Observatory, M. Leverrier, 
and to the Royal Astronomical Society of London by its President, 
Mr. Warren De La Rue ; to receive in flattering letters the con- 
gratulations of illustrious Astronomers, among whom he may be 
permitted to cite the names of Sir John Herschel, the Rev. W. 
R. Dawes, Professor Piazzi Smyth, Mr. "Warren De La Rue, Mr. 
Lassell, and Professor G. P. Bond ; and, lastly, to see an English 
translation undertaken under the editorship of Mr. Lockyer. 

This Second Edition of ' The Heavens' differs much from the 
first one. The Author has availed himself of the reprint t^ revise 
the work with care, and to give, both to the descriptions and ex- 
planations of the various phenomena, all the clearness of which 
they appear to him susceptible. 

Newly-published memoirs, and recent observations, have en- 
abled him to add to the different Chapters treating on the Physical 
Constitution of Stars, all details of a nature likely to interest his 
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readers. The observations of Solar Spots, made by Mr. It. C. 
Carrington with such admirable perseverance during more than 
seven years ; the work of a like nature by M. Chacomac and Fa- 
ther Secchi, and M. Faye's rimm4 of it ; Mr. Lockyer's Memoir 
on the planet Mars ; Lord Rosse's new Catalogue of Nebulee, &c., 
have furnished materials for new drawings faithfully copied from 
the originals. 



L'ENVOL 

En pr^sentant au public d'Angleterre un livre dont le succ^s en 
France est dii, sans doute, & la raret^ des ouvrages vraiment po- 
pulaires d' Astronomic, j'^prouve le besoin de la mettre sous le 
patronage du savant distingu^ qui a bien voulu consentir a en 
dinger la traduction et la publication. 

C'est done, pour moi, un devoir, bien doux k remplir du reste, 
que de t^moigner, ici m£me, ma profonde gratitude h, Mr. Norman 
Lockyer pour les soins qu'il a donnas a ce travail de revision, et 
surtout pour les importantes et savantes additions dont il a en* 
richi le texte Fran9ais. Grace h, son z^le, aussi bienveillant 
qu'^clair^, je me sens plus & Taise pour solliciter les suffrages des 
amis des sciences, en faveur d'un livre qui a ^t^ compost et inapir^ 
pour le desir d'accroitre le nombre des intelligences aptes k com- 
prendre et k admirer les sublimes connaissances de I'Astronomie, 
et assez courageuses pour se vouer k leurs progr^. 

am6d6e GUILLEMIN. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



I AM among those who believe, that the natural and physical 
sciences possess in themselves attraction sufficient to render any 
ornaments superfluous. This conviction has been my only guide 
in the conception and writing of this book, which is not, indeed, 
a scientific one, but a faithful picture of the phenomena oflered by 
the Heavens to man's intelligent admiration. 

My plan was, therefore, ready to my hand, and I had but to 
follow Nature, as now revealed to us by Astronomy, in all her 
majestic simplicity. All my efforts have had for their object to 
represent her in all her details as a whole. 

I write for those who, though interested in science, have neither 
the time nor the wish to become professional astronomers : in a 
word, for youth and unscientific * children of larger growth.* It 
has been my wish, that The Heavens should be read with some- 
thing of the charm of a romance, or, at least, with that so powerful 
interest which belongs to travellers' tales of unknown lands. For, 
after all, is not the mind of a traveller, when it follows Science 
through the far-off regions of the ethereal sky, journeying on from 
stage to stage, that is, from Sun to Sun, to the very confines of 
the visible Universe P In our narrative of this journey through 
the infinite, the reader, it is true, will find no sudden turns of 
fortune, no unexpected accident to make the heart beat quicker at 
the thought of the sufferings of one of our fellow-men : but, on 
the other hand, it will be given him to contemplate the most 
sublime of all pictures — the majesty of tremendous phenomena, 
the unalterable and eternal harmony of the laws of Nature. 

What a vast field, moreover, what a magnificent horizon is 
presented by the Heavens to the most active of human faculties, to 
the imagination ! When our sight, aided by the most powerful 
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instruments, dives into the depths of space, and finds, instead of 
feebly strung points of light, worlds like our own, some smaller, 
some larger than it, a thousand questions rise to our lips. We 
find ourselves involuntarily making in thought a hundred travels, 
more interesting, more strange, more marvellous than those the 
scene of which lies on our own planet. 

Sasing our work on the facts already acquired, we set our* 
selves to build up our neighbouring worlds ; the configuration of 
their continents and seas, the rivers which water tUem, their 
mountains, which are the very skeletons of worlds, the living in- 
habitants, animal and vegetable, which people them, all present 
themselves before us in the most various forms. Forced by an 
irresistible instinct to people these worlds with free and intelligent 
beings, we help them at their work, in their wars ; we ask if they, 
like us, have a history and traditions; then, the thought that 
our humanity is but one individual state of being among those, 
which on all the worlds throughout boundless space work out 
their destiny, comes to console us ; we are no longer alone to seek 
after truth, and the realization of justice and goodness. 

These, doubtless, are questions concerning which Astronomy 
brings no message to us, and which will long, possibly always, 
continue in the domain of conjecture. Therefore, we have not 
dwelt upon them in this book, leaving the reader to solve them as 
his imagination may lead him. Sut the coldest mind, the mind 
least accessible to the suggestions of fancy, cannot entirely banish 
them. In spite of itself, there comes a moment, an hour of reverie, 
when it too propounds the same problems ; and truly we cannot 
wish it otherwise. Does it not afford one proof the more of the 
truth of what day by day becomes more evident, that science 
borders on poetry P 

In order to make Astronomy accessible to all, it waa necessary 
to banish from the work the mathematical portion of the science, 
which forms the essential element in the special treatises on the 
subject. But, on the other hand, the most interesting details 
relative to the constitution of the worlds which people space, the 
most recent observations made by the magnificent instruments now 
erects in the Observatories of Europe and America occupy a 
large place in this physical description of the Universe. 
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One word on the sources whence I have selected materials for 
the book. 

I wished to place this attempt to popularize science on a level 
with the most recent and most authentic discoveries. I therefore 
addressed myself directly to the most illustrious astronomers, both 
in the Old and New Worlds. All of them have liberally lent me 
the aid of their knowledge ; original memoirs, photographs have 
been forwarded to me from the various scientific centres, with a 
generosity for which I must here publicly express my extreme 
gratitude. Kor have I lacked encouragement and advice. The 
venerable patriarch of contemporary astronomers, Sir John Hers- 
chel, Admiral Smyth, Mr. Warren De La Rue, and Mr. Lassell 
in England ; the illustrious Director of the Observatory of 
Poulkowa, M. Otto Struve, in Russia ; M. Littrow, in Germany ; 
and Professor G. P. Bond, in America, are, among foreign 
astronomers, those to whom my best thanks are due for their 
generous aid. 

In France, M. Leverrier at once placed the library of the 
Imperial Observatory at my disposal, and gave me permission to 
make from nature the drawings of the most important instruments 
in this magnificent establishment. MM. Laussedat, Chacpmac, 
and Goldschmidt, have aided me by their advice, and have com- 
municated to me their observations. 

Nor is this all. I have largely placed under contribution all 
the ancient and modem publications on Astronomy, the interesting 
works of Schroter, Laplace, Beer and Madler, the two Struves : 
Harding's Celestial Atlas, and that constructed by the illustrious 
astronomer of Bonn, Argelander ; the special periodical so full of 
facts, the Astror^omische Nachrichten of Altona, the Memoirs and 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society of London ; 
the works of Airy, Hind, Lord Rosse, and Sir Thomas Maclear ; 
the publications of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, 
Humboldt's Cosmos, Arago's admirable Astronomy ; and, finally, 
all the precious communications to be found in the Comptes Rendus 
of the French Academy of Sciences, in which the names of such 
Frenchmen as Arago, Biot, Babinet, Faye, and Delaunay, are found 
associated with those of all the savans, members of this great 
republic of science, who belong to other countries. 
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Such have been my fellow-labourers in the preparation of this 
book. It will be easily understood that it was not a question 
of gathering at hazard from the immense collection of ancient 
and modem works, which form the archives of Astronomy : it 
was necessary that I should choose the most incontested facts, the 
most recent and most authentic observations ; that I should dis* 
cuss and compare the numbers, which in Astronomy have such 
interesting meanings; that I should often go over calculations 
which lead to them myself : in one word, that I should show to 
the public, for whom the book has been written, and who have 
not always the means of verifying an Author's statements, with 
what respect for the truth, and with what conscientious care, I 
have acquitted myself of a work so attractive to me. 

It rests with the reader now, to say, whether I have known 
how to profit by these materials, and whether, like a painter before 
a beautiful landscape, I have been able to portray beauties of the 
grandest of all scenes, that of the infinite variety of the stars 
moving in concert through boundless space. 
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THE HEAVENS. 



What are the Heavens ? Where the shores o: that limitless ocean ; 
where the hottom of that unfathomable abyss ? 

What are those brilliant points — those innum arable stars, which, 
never dim, shine out unceasingly from the dark profound? Are they 
sown broadcast — orderless, with no other bond save that which 
perspective* lends to them ? Or, if not immovable, as we have so long 
imagined, if not golden nails fixed to a crystal vault, whither are 
they bound ? And, finally, what are the parts assigned to the Sun, 
our Earth, and all the Earths attendant on the glorious orb of day, in 
this tremendous concert of celestial spheres, — this sublime harmony of the 
Universe ? 

These are magnificent problems, of which the most fertile imagi- 
nation would have in vain attempted the solution, if, for the greater 
glory of the human mind. Astronomy — first-born of the Sciences, — had 
not at length come to our aid. 

How. wonderful is the power of man I Chained down to the surface 
of the Earth, an intelligent atom on a grain of sand lost in the immensity 
of space, he invents instruments which multiply a thousandfold his 
vision, he 'sounds the depths of the ether, guages the visible universe, and 
counts the myriads of stars which people it ; next, studying their most 
complicated movements, he measures exactly their dimensions and the 
distances of the nearest of them from the Earth, and next deduces their 
masses, then, discovering in the seeming disorder of the stellar groupings 
real bonds of union, he at last evolves order from apparent confusion. 

Nor is this all. Rising by a supreme flight of thought to the most 
abstract speculations, he discovers the laws which regulate all celestial 
movements, and defines the nature of the universal force which sustains 
the worlds. 

Such are the fruits of the unceasing labours of twenty generations of 
Astronomers. Such the result of the genius and of the patient perse- 
verance of men who have devoted themselves for two thousand years to 
the study of the phenomena of the Heavens. The Chaldean shepherds 
were, they say, the first astronomers. We can well believe it. Dwelling 
in the midst of vast plains, where the mildness of the seasons permitted 

B 
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them to pass the night in the open air, Tvhere the dear sky unfolded 
hefore them perpetually the most glorious scenes, they ought to have been, 
and they were, contemplative astronomers. And all of us would be what 
they were, did not the rigour of our climate and our variable atmosphere 
BO often prevent us observing the Heavens ; and did not, moreover, the 
turmoil and cares of civilised life deprive us of the necessary leisure. 

Nothing is more fitted to elevate the mind towards the infinite than 
the pensive contemplation of the starry vault in the silent calm of night. 
A ^ousand fires sparkle in all parts of the sombre azure of the sky. 
Varied in colour and brilliancy, some shine with a vivid light, perpetually 
changing and twinkling; others, again, with a more constant one; — 
more tranquil and soft ; while very many only send us their rays inter- 
mittently, as if they could scarce pierce the profundity of space. 

To enjoy this spectacle in all its magnificence, a night must be chosen 
when the atmosphere is perfectly pure and transparent — one neither 
illuminated by the Moon, nor by the glimmer of twilight or of dawn. 
The Heavens then resemble an immense sea, the broad expanse of which 
glitters with gold dust or diamonds. 

In presence of such splendour, the senses, mind, and imagination, 
are alike enthralled. The impression gathered is an emotion at once 
profound and religious, an undefinable mixture of admiration, and of 
calm and tender melancholy. It seems as if these distant worlds, in 
shining earthwards, put themselves in close communication with our 
thoughts. 

But Sentiment has but one part in this emotion, and soon Intelligence 
asserts her sway. It asks how these myriads of stars, scattered here and 
there, can reveal to those who have studied them the structure of the 
universe ; by what method they have succeeded in distinguishing them, 
in calculating their distances, and determining their movements. Further 
on, we shall attempt to give an idea of the manner in which these interest- 
ing problems have been solved : at present, and before entering into a 
more detailed description, we shall endeavour to sketch with a free hand 
the panorama of the Universe. 

At a first glance at the starry firmament the stars seem pretty regu- 
larly distributed ; nevertheless, look at that whitish, undecided, vapoury 
glimmer which girdles the heavens as with a belt. It is the Milky Way.* 
As we approach the borders of this star-cloud in our inspection, the stars 
appear more and more crowded together, and most of them so smaU that 
the eye can scarcely distinguish them. The accumulation of stars in the 
direction of the Milky Way is more especially visible when we examine 
the heavens with the aid of a powerful telescope. 

The ]\Iilky Way itself is nothing more than an immensely extended 

♦ Via Lartta. It is also called the Galaxy, from yaXmlsm, the Greek word for 
the same thing. 
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zone of stars, that is, of suns ; since, as we know, and as we shall explain 
in the seqnel, each star, from the most brilliant to the faintest, is a snn. 

Here, then, is an immense group, a gigantic assemblage of worlds, 
which seems to embrace all the Universe, if it be true that the greater 
number of scattered stars situated out of the Milky Way, nevertheless 
form part of it. In reality, this multitude of millions of suns is divided 
into numerous and distinct groups, and those into others still more 
restricted in number, each composed of two or three suns. 

What breadth of space does each of these groups occupy ? What is 
. the measure of the space which holds them all ? The most powerful 
imagination in vain attempts to answer these questions intelligibly ; here 
numbers fail us. 

Let us add — without comment in this place, as we shall return to it, 
— a fact well proved, and one which will seem strange to many; — our 
Sun himself is a star of the Milky Way. 

The foregoing, however, is but a first sketch of the structure of the 
visible Universe. 

In examining attentively every part of the starry vault, a keen eye 
perceives here and there whitish spots resembling little clouds. Oiie 
would say they were so many patches detached from the Milky Way, 
from which, however, they are often very distinct and very distant. The 
telescope discovers by thousands these cloud-patches, these — to give them 
their astronomical name — Nehulco, 

[It was formerly imagined, that each of these star-clouds was nothing 
less than an aggregation of stars very close together, and very numerous — 
BO many Milk}' Ways lying outside our own, and for the most part so 
distant that the most powerful instruments were able only to distinguish 
a confused glimmering. One of the most important observations of 
modem times, however, has shown that many of these nebulae, including 
the most glorious one in our northern hemisphere, — that in the sword* 
handle of Orion, — are but masses of glowing gases. 

Others, again, of these cloud-like masses — cloud -like by reason of 
their distance — show us, faintly shining on a background apparently 
nebulous, brilliant stars, larger no doubt, or more brilliant, than their fel- 
lows ; and some of these objects, called ' Star-clusters,* which are nearest 
us, are among the most glorious objects revealed to us by our telescopes.] 

Let us attempt now to conceive what fearful distances separate these 
archipelagos of worlds from our own ! 

Unfathomable abysses whose unspeakable depths the most powerfiil 
telescopes increase indefinitely I Profounds, endless, bottomless, but lit 
up by millions of suns ! 

Such appears to us the Universe from the natural observatory where 
we are placed. But to obtain a more complete idea of its constitution, of 
the infinite variety of its members, we must descend from these regions. 
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Avhere the sis^ht and mind are lost, to a group, nearer to us, and therefore 
more accessible to the investigations of man, — to that group, or system, of 
•which the Earth forms part. Of this the Sun is the centre. 

Eound this focus of light and heat, but at various distances, revolve 
more than a hundred secondary bodies, — Planets, some of which are ac- 
companied by smaller ones — Satellites. Not self-luminous, they would 
be invisible to us, if the light, which they receive from the Sun, were not 
reflected towards the Earth, making them also appear as luminous points 
spread over the celestial vault like so many stars. Such would be 
the appearance of the Earth seen in space, at a distance sufficiently great. 

A common character distinguishes all the celestial bodies that form 
part of this group — the Solar System — from the multitude of other 
stars. For while the Suns, composing what is called the Sidereal 
Universe, are situated at distances seemingly infinite, the bodies com- 
posing the group of which we speak are relatively much nearer the Earth, 
— are, in fact, our neighbours. 

What results from this double fact? Two very simple consequences, 
easily understood. 

The first is, that the stars do not undergo any sensible change of 
position in the starry vault. Their distance is such, that they appear 
actually at rest in the depths of space ; hence the term Fixed Stars, — 
now abandoned, because a minute and elaborate study of their relative 
positions has established the fact that the stars really do move in the 
remdte regions of the heavens. The apparent immobility of which 
we have spoken, and which is one of their characteristics, is evidenced 
by the uniformity of appearance preserved for centuries by the arti- 
ficial groups of stars, to which the name of Constellations has been given. 

Now, it is otherwise with the bodies that revolve round our Sun ; 
they are near enough to the Earth to allow of their displacements 
in space being perceived in short intervals of time. Travelling, by virtue 
of their proper motions along the starry vault, distances which appear 
greater as their own distance from us is less, these bodies received at the 
outset the name they have since retained — Planets, or Wandering Stars. 

It is thus, that, when we stand in the middle of an extensive plain, we 
judge distant objects — those that border the horizon — to be immovable ; 
whilst we instantly perceive the slightest change of place in the near ones. 
It is true that when we ourselves move, the real movements become com- 
plicated with the apparent movements, but the former must be distinguished, 
if we ^vish to have an exact idea of the actual course travelled. Thi^ 
complication of the apparent movements of the planets, — a necessary 
consequence of the movement of the Earth, — is one of the most striking 
testimonies to the reality of the latter ; but it must be also added, that 
this was precisely the stone of stumbling of ancient astronomy until 
the time — and that not long ago — when the real movements were made 
known. 
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It Tvill soon be seen, in the detailed description of each of the planets 
of the solar system, what wonderful variety reigns within its limits. 
Movements of rotation, movements of revolution around the common 
centre, the duration of these movements, distances, forms and dimensions, 
distribution of light and heat, aU change in passing from one planet 
to another. And yet, marvellous thing, the same laws govern a11, 
in such a way, that the unity of plan is not less marked than the 
astonishing variety of the phenomena. 

One circumstance common to all the bodies of the solar system forcibly 
strikes the imagination. It is, that these enormous masses, — these 
globes, many of which are much heavier than the Earth, and lastly, the 
Earth itself, not only are suspended in space, but move through the ether 
with velocities truly stupendous. 

Imagine yourself a spectator, standing immovable in space. A 
luminous body appears in the distance, little by little you see it approach 
and increase in size; its immense circumference, which exceeds a 
hundred thousand leagues, is in rapid rotation, which makes each point 
on its periphery travel through nine miles a second. The globe itself at 
• last passes before you, carried through space with a velocity twenty-four 
times greater than that of a cannon-ball. In such, a way Jupiter would 
appear to you travelling in its orbit. This headlong course would banish 
it for ever, to the most remote regions of the visible universe, if it were 
not subdued and held by the powerful attraction of a globe a thousand 
times larger than its own — by the Sun himself. Not only does 
Astronomy show, by undeniable proofs, the reality of these marvellous 
movements, — ^not only has she arrived at the knowledge of their invariable 
'constancy, at least during thousands of centuries ; but she has found 
in their very rapidity the cause of the stability of all the celestial bodies. 

If there is difficulty in imagining such masses freely circulating in 
the ether, how much more are we impressed, when we consider that 
these rapid movements are not confined to the planets ; and when we 
look upon the Sun with all its retinue, as moving in an orbit yet 
unknown, himself attracted no doubt by a more powerful Sun, or by 
a group of Suns I All the stars which by reason of their infinite distances 
appear immovable, move in different directions ; and we shall see later, 
that if these movements are performed with extreme slowness, the 
slowness is apparent only. In reality, these are the most rapid celestial 
movements that we know of. 

Thousands of centuries will be necessary before these immense 
feidereal voyages are accomplished. Their vast periods are to the length 
of our year what the dimensions of the Earth are to the distances of the 
stars; and, according to the happy expression of Humboldt, they 
make of the Universe an eternal timekeeper. Thus, in the contemplation 
of celestial phenomena, the idea of infinite duration impresses itself on the 
mind with the same irresistible power as the idea of the infinity of space. 
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Such is briefly the magnificent field explored by Astronomy. 

Other natural and physical sciences teach us to study nature in 
it8 more intimate mysteries ; they unveil to us the molecular constitution 
of bodies; the play of their combinations and metamorphoses; their 
thousand useful and curious properties; the development of organized 
living beings, both vegetable and animal, and even of man himself, one of 
whose noblest attributes seems to be the gift of knowing, and who 
appears by the light of science as the most perfect creation of the 
organizing forces. 

But it is Astronomy that reveals to us the Universe in its majestic 
whole ; it is she who has made us comprehend its structure, and after 
having gathered its thousand various elements into a gorgeous picture, 
has initiated us into the eternal laws that govern the Heavens. 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The Bodies wliich form the Solar System —Direction of movementsi of Hotation and 
. Kevolntion — Inclinations of the Planes of the Orbits of the different Planets. 

Thb group or system of celestial bodies, of whicli the Earth forms 
part, — a system known in Astronomy nnder the name of the Solar or 
Planetary System, is composed, according to our present knowledge, 
of a hundred and fifty-nine bodies, which may be classed in the follow 
ing manner; taking into account at the same time, both the part 
which they play in the system, and the order of their distances from 
the Sun : 

1# A central hody^ relatively immovable in the group ; much 
larger than all the others, and self-luminous, thb Sun ; 

2. One hundred and tioenti/ -three secondary bodies, or Planets^ 
situated at increasing distances from the Sun ; revolving round him in 
orbits nearly circular; and receiving from him the ligbt which renders them 
visible to us. The planets may again be divided into tbree principal groups : 

The smaller planets, those nearest to the central body, are, in the 

order of their increasing distances from the Sun : Mbrcurt, 

Venus, the Earth, Mars ; 
The laiger planets, those most remote from the central body ; Jupiter, 

Saturn, Uranus, Neptune ; 
Lastly, the minor planets, or Asteroids, forming between Mars and 

Jupiter a ring, which separates the two first groups ; 
One hundred and twelve small planets are now known, but there are, 

no doubt, many more ; 

3. Twenty-two tertiary bodies, or Satellites, revolving round some of 
the principal planets ; such as the Moon, which accompanies the Earth. 
Jupiter has four such satellites ; Saturn, eight ; Uranus, eight ; Neptune, 
one; 

5. Thirteen Comets, the periodical returns of which have been proved 
by observation, revolving round the Sun in very elongated orbits. 

Independently of the hundred and fifty-nine bodies which we have just 
enumerated, two hundred other comets are known, some of which travel 
round the Sun in orbits so elongated, and in times so vast, that their 
return has not yet been proved by observation, although it has been 
approximately calculated. Others describe curves which may be called 
infinite, and after having once approached our group, have abandoned 
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it perhaps for ever. A year never passes without new comets Iteing 
discovered. 

We must here, also mention a nebulous ring of a lenticular form, the 
Zodiacal Light, which surrounds the Sun at a certain distance, and the 
position of which in the system is not yet clearly determined : and, 
besides this, one or two or even more rings composed of a multitude of 
small bodies, revealed to us by the appearance and fall of Meteorites, 
Meteors, and Falling or Shooting Stars, 

The Sun, the planets and their satellites, all assume a spherical form, 
sometimes flattened at the extremities of one diameter. In the more 
important of these bodies, movements of rotation have been detected; 
these movements all take place in the same direction as that of the Earth. 
Astronomers, by an analogy based on the laws of mechanics, extend this 
qiovement of rotation to all the bodies, which have hitherto bafiBed our 
scnitiny in this particular. A second movement, which we call one of 
revolution or of translation, impels all the planets round the Sun, and all 
the satellites round their respective planets, in times which vary with the 
dimensions of the orbits described, by virtue of a remarkable law, the 
discovery of which we owe to the genius of Kepler.* 

The direction of the movement of revolution is the same for all the 
bodies of the solar syBtem,t <^<^ ^^^b direction is precisely that of all the 
movements of rotation. In order that the reader may grasp this im- 
portant point, let him turn to Plate I., which represents the orbits of all 
the known plan9ts4 The arrow in each case indicates the direction of 
the planet's revolution round the Sun. Now let us suppose an observer, 
placed in the centre of the diagram in such a way, that his feet resting ou 
the plane of the paper, his head will be in the northern hemisphere of the 
heavens. In this position it is easy to see that the movement indicated by 
the arrow will take place from the right to the left of the observer. Such 
is the direction of the movements of revolution of planetary bodies. 

JiCt us now compare this movement to the movement of rotation of 
the Earth on its axis. The centre of our planet is situated on the plane ; 

• The law which defines the movement of all celestial bodies is referred to in 
Part III. Book i. 

+ We must except, however, the satellites of Uranus, one of the seven comets 
of short period, and a great number of other comets. 

J In this LMite the orbits of the planets have been represented by the circum- 
ferences of circles, although in reality they are of an elliptical or oval form. Nor 
is the Sun, as represented in the Agure, exactly in the centre pf each orbit ; but it 
would have been difficult, not to say impossible, to render these differences appre- 
ciable on HO small a scale. 

That which it is absolutely necessary to show correctly in this representation of 
the Solar System are the relative distances of the different planets IVora the com- 
mon focus. The illustration represents the dimensions of the orbits in their true 
proportion, with the exception of the orbits of the satellites, the dimensions of 
Avhich have been necessarily enlarged. The positions of the planets are those which 
these bodies actually occupied in space on the 1st of January, 18U5. 
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the north pole is above it, and the south below it, in ench a manner, that 
the terrestrial rotation which takes place — as proved by the daily move* 
ment of the heavens — from west to east, is also to the observer a 
movement from the right towards the left If tlie name of north pole is 
given to that pole of each of the other planets, which is situated above the 
plane of which we speak, observation shows that it is always from right 
to left, or from west to east, that these planets describe both their move- 
ments of rotation, and their movements of translation, round the Sun. 

It is very evident, that if we had supposed the observer standing on 
the other side of the paper, with his head towards the south pole of the 
heavens, all the movements would have seemed inverted ; that is to say, 
would take place from left to right, although they would still remain the 
same, from the point of view which we occupy. So let us remember, 
once for all, this fundamental fact of solar astronomy, that the movements,, 
both of rotation and of revolution, of the planets and their satellites, are 
^ected all in the same direction, that is, from right to left or from west 
to east 

The ideal curves described by the various planets around the Sun,. 
considered at rest, are plain curves, or at least nearly so. This is nearly 
the same as saying, that the centre of each planetary globe in its move* 
ment around the central body, remains always in the same plane. This 
plane, if prolonged, passes through the centre of the Sun. But the planes 
of those orbits do not coincide with one another, they are differently 
inclined to that of the Earth taken as a standard of comparison ; from this 
it results, that each planet describes half its orbit above the plane of the 
terrestrial orbit, or, as it is called, the plane of the ecliptic, and the other 
half below it. 

The inclinations, represented in their true proportions in fig. 2 of the 
Plate we have mentioned, are, moreover, very small ; and it follows that, 
as seen from the Earth, the principal planets revolve in a narrow zone of 
the celestial vault ; this has received the name of the Zodiac. 

The Solar System seen in section, or in profile so to speak, would 
appear therefore, to an observer situated at a great distance beyond its 
limits (but near its mean plane) as a group of elongated form, having in 
its centre a luminous point, the Sun, and on both sides of it a multitude 
of small stars of unequal brightness — the planets and their satellites, 
oscillating backwards and forwards in paths nearly rectilinear. 

After having sketched that entire group of celestial bodies, which 
interests us the most, seeing that cor globe is one of its constituent 
molecules, we will now describe the n* embers of the group one by one, 
study their movements, and, by the aid of facts furnished by the 
persevering observations of modem astronomers, examine them, when 
possible, in their most minute detail. 

We will begin with the Sun. 
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Of all the stars whicli people the immensity of space, the Suu is the 
most interesting to us the inhabitants of the Earth. 

It is at once the largest, at least in appearance, the most bril- 
liant, and that which exercises over our globe the most dominant 
influence. 

The. centre of the moyements of all the celestial bodies of the system, 
of all those which are in fact our neighbours, he is to them and to us the 
inexhaustible source of light, heat, and life. It is from him that all the 
energies, developed on the surface of the Earth or on the other planets, — 
energies manifested under so many various forms — incessantly flow 
without ever draining their source. 

[And yet all the action on this our Earth is carried on by the two 
thousand three hundred millionth part of the force radiated by the Sun ; 
for that is all the Earth can grasp, as it were, of his rays given out in all 
directions, and it is by this fraction of his mighty power that all the 
Earth's work is done.] 

Lastly, the Sun would seem to be the common father of the whole 
family of bodies that gravitate round him, and which he holds in hand 
by his powerful attraction. It is from him that at epochs immensely 
distant from ours, have been thrown out successively, at first under the 
form of nebulous rings, those agglomerations of matter which have 
become in the end, by a natural concentration, nearly spherical globes ; 
Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, the Earth, Venus, are so many children of the 
Sun. The part played by the Sun in the group, of which he is the centre, 
we have already stated. Farther on, we shall see how he figures in the 
Sidereal Universe; and we shall find him midst the millions of stars 
which form the Milky Way. 

Our present object is to study his individuality, to measure his 
apparent and real dimensions, to study the physics of his surface, and his 
movement of rotation, and to deduce from all the facts gathered by the 
most able and distinguished observers, the structure of this tremendous 
star, and the most probable conjectures as to its physical constitution. 
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I. 

Form and apparent Size of the Sun — Its Distance from the Earth, and real Size — 

Its Sorfkce, Volume, Mass, and Weight. 

As every one knows, the naked eye cannot bear the brightness of the 
8an. Nor can this be wondered at, if we remember that the intensity of 
its light as seen from the Earth is eight hundred thousand times greater 
than that of the full Moon, or twenty-two thousand million times that of 
the most brilliant star.* To obtain therefore, a clear idea of its form, we 
must take advantage of opportunities when clouds, or, better still, dense 
fogs, interpose themselves between the eye and its radiant body. The 
use of telescopes would be still more dangerous than that of the unaided 
ejght, if observers did not take the precaution to use dark or coloured 
glasses to shield the eye, inasmuch as lenses and reflectors concentrate 
to their foci a considerable quantity of light- and heat-rays. The eye 
would be dazzled, or even utterly destroyed, without this indispensable 
precaution, f 

A first rough glance shows us that the disk of the Sun is circular. 
But the use of accurate instruments leaves not the least doubt in this 
respect, and numerous micrometric 1[. measurements have proved that all 
the diameters of the disk are exactly equal. The Sun has then the 
appearance of a perfect luminous circle, and as it is not less certain that it 
turns on an axis, and therefore successively presents different faces to us, 
we can only conclude that its form is in reality that of a perfect sphere 
without any trace of irregularity or flattening. 

In the morning when the Sun rises, or in the evening a little time 
before its setting, if the atmosphere be rather misty, the solar disk may 
often be observed by the naked eye : it then appears to be larger than 

*' [There is, however, to judge f^ora the different results obtained by different 
phjsicifttfl, some uncertainty attaching to these numbers. The comparative bngbt- 
ness of the Sun to Vega in Lyra, as given by different observers, is as follows : — 

WoUaston . 180,000,000,000) 

Bond . . . 24,000,000,000 V to 1. 

Clark . . . 10,400,000,000 ) 

The absolute amount of light emitted by the Sun is anfither matter; he would 
really appear less bright than « Centauri, if we could see both at the same distance. 
The intrinsic light of the Sun, or the amount emitted by a unit of area of his surface, 
is yet another matter. It has been supposed that « Centauri is intrinsically brighter 
than the Sun ; but as we do not know the real dimensions of this star, we can foim 
no certain opinion on the point. 

•f In our Chapter on Astronomical Instruments in Part III, we shall describe 
the various methoids of solar observation by which these objections are avoided. 

* Thnt is to say, made with micrometers — instruments which sen-e to measure 
very small objects and smaU angles, of which more anon in Part III. 
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usual, and its contour differs sensibly from that of a circle. But tliese 
are illusions, the cause of which we shall try to explain farther on. 

The apparent dimensions of the Sun do not remain the same through- 
out the course of a year. The average size is such, that three hundred 
and thirty-seven disks equal to its own, placed side by side, would cover 
a half-circle of the celestial vault : its average diameter being somewhat 
more then half a degree.* But in winter it appears larger than in 
summer, at least to the inhabitants of the northern hemisphere of the 
Earth. In the southern hemisphere it seems larger in summer than in 
winter, because, of course, our winter is their summer. This change of 
size must not be attributed to a real change in the dimensions of the Sun. 
It is easily explained when we know that the annual revolution of the 
Earth round the central body is effected in a curved path, of which the 
Sun does not occupy exactly the centre. The distance of the two bodies 
varies therefore from one day to another, and it is towards the first days 
of winter in our northern hemisphere that the Earth is at its least distance 
from the Sun. The different sizes of the solar disk, as seen from the 
Earth when at its least, mean, and greatest distances from it, are shown in 
the following diagram : — 

IstJsmuary. lj»tOcnobcr. Ist July. 






Fig. 1. — Apparent dini^uaions of the solar disk at the Earth's extreme and mean di8tance8.t 

We see, then, that the apparent size of an object varies with the 
distance : similarly the size of the solar disk ought to vary, seen from 
each of the planets of the system. The more distant the planet frum the 
Sun, the smaller will the Sun apjiear. To avoid giving numbers, which 
would convey no definite idea to the reader, we have included in the same 

* It is ustinl in geometry to divide the circumference of the circle into 300 equal 
parts, each of which is called a degree, and is represented thus : I''. Each degree 
is subdivided into (iO minutes, and each minute into 00 seconds : a minute is written 
1'; and a second, 1'. [i^roperly speaking, however, degrees, minutes, and secondly 
are the angles subtended by these arcs respectively. — R.A.P.] 

f If we represent the luminous surface of the Sun by 1000 at its mean distance 
from the Earili, the numbers 007 and 1034 will represent the same surface &s it 
appears to us ai the Sun's greatest distance in July, and at its least distance about; 
the 1st of January. The same numbers give us also the relative quantities of heat 
and of light received by the Earth at these different epochs, so that in summer the 
Sun warms and lights our globe less tlian during winter. This apparent anomaly 
will be explained when wc describe the terrestrial seasons. 



diagram (fig. 2) the comparative sizes of the Snn as seen from each of 
the priacipal planets at their wean diatnnce. But it muat not be forgotten. 



Tig. !.— Ths sppumit ilza of the Soa u faen trom ths [)iind]iiil pluieU. 

that if the apparent size varies, the intrinsic intensity of the liji;ht remains 
the same, of conrse leavlDg out of coni^deratios absorption by the 
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planetary atmospheres, of the power of which nothing precise is yet 
known. The quantity of light or of heat received by a planet depends 
upon the extent of the apparent surface of the solar disk. 

From Mercury, the planet nearest the Sun, this body is seen with its 
greatest apparent dimensions; from Neptune, on the contrary, w^ith its 
smallest. The luminous surface appears 6670 times larger from the 
former of these planets than from the latter, situated, as we know, on the 
confines of our system. \Mien we come to study the physical constitution 
of these bodies, we shall return to the quantities of light and heat with 
which the solar efiFulgence bathes the surface of the planets. We need 
only say here, that, if to the inhabitants of the Earth, the disk of the Sun 
presents an apparent surface seven times less than that seen from Mercur}% 
if, in Neptune this surface is further reduced a thousand times, it still 
preserves, as seen from this last globe a brilliancy superior to that of all the 
bodies, whether planets or stars, that we on the Earth see in the heavens, 
although at this distance the immense luminary would appear but as a 
point, lost amid the innumerable fires of the starry vault. 

The apparent size of an object — in other words, the angle formed 
by the visual rays coming from its two extremities to our eye — teaches 
us, however, nothing of its real size, so long as we are ignorant of its 
distance from us. 

What is, then, the distance of the Sun from the Earth and from the 
other bodies of our planetary system ? 

Let us take, first, the distance of the Earth from the Sun, without con- 
sidering for the present the particular methods employed to determine it. 

This distance is 95,298,260 miles,* equal to 24,000 (more precisely 
to 23,984) semi-diameters of our planet. It was about the middle of the 
last century that this determination was arrived at. 

* It is certain that the distance of tho San from the Earth as stated ahove re- 
quires to be considerably diminished. The labours of Le Verrier and Hansen, the 
observations of Mars made by Stone and Winnecke, the new determination of the 
velocity of light by Leon Foucault, all point to the necessity for this correction, 
which will entail a series of modifications in the numbers at present adopted for the 
vai'ious elements of the solar system. 

[The old value of the Sun's parallax (a word which we shall subsequently ex- 
plain), and the values recently obtained, are as follows : — 

Seconds. 

The old value obtained by Bessel from the transit of Venus .... H-578 

The new value obtained by Hansen from the Moon's parallactic equation . 8*P16 

„ „ „ Winnecke from the observations of Mars . . 8*904 

„ „ „ Stone 8*930 

„ ,, „ Foucault, from the velocity of light . . . 8*800 

„ „ „ Leverrier, from the motions of Mars and Venus, 

and the apparent motion of the Sun . • 8*950 

This small correction, amounting to only two-fifths of a second of arc, brought to 
li^ht in the first instance by small disturbances in the motion of the Moon and 
planets, should, it has been well remarked, inspire astronomers with additional 
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Very different from the distance just given was that adopted 
hypotheiically by Pythagoras. This philosopher, who held ideas of the 
system of the world so similar to those which a long series of labours has 
definitely established, assigned 44,000 miles as our distance from the 
body, which warms and lights us, a distance which w^ould give as its 
diameter 75 miles. Bearing these figures in mind, we can understand 
the ancient assertion which, perhaps, would still astonish many of us, 
that the Sun is larger than the Peloponnesus.* 

The very large numbers, which are so often met with in Astronomy, 
leave for the most part only a very vague impression on the mind. It is diffi- 
cult for the imagination to figure the objects that they represent ; and 
where it is a question even of moderate distances, it is only by the 
aid of comparisons that we can arrive at any precise idea. If theae 
distances are greater than those which we can actually see on a 
terrestrial horizon, say than 25 or 50 miles, the image properly so 
called vanishes, and we are compelled to have recourse to other means 
of representation; for example, we ask how much time a locomotive, 
going at a known rate, will require to traverse the given distance. The idea 
of duration comes then in aid of that of space to complete and perfect it. 

Let us see with what exactness we can by this means form a concep- 
tion of the distance which separates the Earth from the Sun. 

Light — the propagation of which is the most rapid movement 
known, and which travels at the rate of 192,000 miles in a second of 
time — requires § minutes 17 seconds to flash from the Sun to the Earth. 
If we suppose the intervening space to contain atmospheric air, a soifnd, 
with an intensity sufficiently great to put in motion a sphere of 
such enormous dimensions, would take fourteen years and two months 
.to reach our ears, sound travelling, as we know, about 1115 feet a second. 

confidence (if that were needed) in the exactness of their science and in the fixed- 
ness of the laws which bind the Kosmos together. And if, on the other hand, a 
contrary misgiving is created in other minds from the fact, that this abrupt altera- 
tion of so important an element as the solar parallax implies an alteration of some 
four millions of miles in the Sun's reputed distance from our Earth, this misginng 
may, perhaps, be removed, as Sir John Herschel has suggested, by the consideration 
that after idl this improvement of our knowledge amounts to no more than a cor- 
rection to an observed angle represented by the apparent breadth of a human hair 
\iewed at the distance of about 135 feet ] 

* Before 1769, astronomers had endeavoured to determine the distance of the 
Sun in various ways. Aristarchus of Samos, and afterwards Ptolemy, Copernicus, 
and Tycho, supposed it equal to 1200 radii of the Earth, nearly 4,800,000 miles, 
that is to say, twenty times less than the actual distance. Kepler tripled this number. 
Cassini and LacaiUe approached the nearest to the truth. According to D'Alembert, 
the latter of these savants valued the distance in question at 21,000 terrestrial radii : 
Cassini at 28,000. The same author again quotes a distance of 12,000 diameters 
of the Earth, which is precisely that now adopted ; but he does not give the name 
of the astronomer who arrived at this estimate. Arago, in his *' Popular Astronomy," 
alludes to the measures of Biccioli and Hevelius, giving 7000 and 5200 ten-estrial 
radii respectively ; lastly, those of Richer and Maraldi, deduced from oppositions of 
Mars, fixed the mean distance of the Sun at 21,712, and at 20,02G terrestrial radii. 
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Finally, an express train going at the rate of about 30 miles an hour, 
leaving the Earth the first of January, 186G, would not arrive at the Sun 
until the year 2213, nearly 347 years after the day of its departure. 

We can thus form an idea of the immensity of the chasm which lies 
between the Sun and our globe, — an immensity, the measure of which is 
expressed by the round number, so simple in appearance, of 95,000,000 
miles* It is this number — this 95,000,000 miles — which will hence- 
forth form the unit, the ' standard measure,* by means of which the other 
celestial distances will be expressed. 

The distance of the Sun once known, we have only to solve an easy 
problem in geometry, to deduce its real dimensions from the apparent 
size of its disk.* We thus know that its diameter is about 112 times 
(112*06) the diameter of the Earth, or, as it may be expressed in miles, 
887,076. The circumference of our great light-giver, therefore, exceeds 
2,785,400 miles. 

The Moon, as we shall see in the sequel, revolves round the Earth at 
a mean distance of 30 diameters of our Earth. If, then, we imagine the 
centre of the solar orb to coincide with the centre of the Earth, not only 
would the orbit of the Moon lie entirely within the Sun, but to reach its 
surface, a distance equal to 26 Earth-diameters would still reAiain to be 
traversed. Fig, 4, drawn to scale, will show this clearly. 

So much, then, for the linear dimensions of our Sun. 

If we ask what is the extent of the Sun's surface, and what its volume, 
we find that the first comprises the enormous number oi^,471, 6 65,000,000 
square miles, that is, 12,611 times the entire surface of the terrestrial 

* This problem is so simple, in fact, that we cannot resist the teroptalion of 
proving our assertion. Take a disk of white pasteboard, say of about four inches 
(the French equivalents are given in the figure) in diameter, place it vertically, and 
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Fig. 8.— DimonsioDB of the Sun raduoed firom its distance aud its apparent diameter. 

move away from it little by little until its apparent dimensions are precisely the 
same as those of the Sun, that is, until the pasteboard disk will exactly cover the 
solar disk. Observation shows us that the distance between the eye and the disk is 
very nearly 12 yard.s. 

Now it is easy to see from the preceding llgure, that there is between the real 
dimensions of the pasteboard disk and those of the Sun precisely the same relation 
as between the distances which separate the observer from each of the two objects 
in question. The diameter of the Sun is therefore to the diameter of the disk as 
95,000,000 miles are to the distance of the disk from the eye. The method 
employed by astronomers is less elementary ; but in the main it is based on the 
same principle. 
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sphere. If we pass to its volume, it is impossible not to be startled at 
the colossal number of 364,34:5,641,000,000,000 cubic miles, a number 
which represents more than 1,400,000 times the cubic contents of the 
Earth. 

Arago, in his ' Popular Astronomy,' quotes the following comparison, 
well adapted to give an idea of the immensity of this volume : ' A certain 
Professor at Angers, wishing to give his pupils a tangible notion of the 
size of the Earth compared with that of the Sun, counted the number of 
grains of w*heat of ordinary size contained in a measure called a litre ; he 
found this to be 10,000 ; consequently a decalitre would hold 100,000 ; a 
hectolitre 1,000,000, and 14 decalitres, 1,400,000. After having 




Fig. 4. — Comparative dixneiiBioiis of tho Sun and of the orbit of tbe Moon. 

gathered into one heap the 14 decalitres, he held up one grain, and said 
to his listeners, " Here is the volume of the Earth, and here is the Sun.*' 
This statement of the case struck the pupils infinitely more than if he had 
announced it in abstract numbers, 1 to 1,400,000.* 

When we shall have seen what are the actual dimensions of this grain 
of com which represents the Earth, we shall be more surprised still, and 
our imagination wall be crushed under the prodigious size of our world's 
light-giver, which, nevertheless, is but itself a grain of luminous dust lost 
in infinite space. 

Our Earth being only one of the members of the planetary family, it 
would be only natural to extend the comparisons that we have made 

c 
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between its volume and that of tlie Sun to the principal celestial bodies 
which revolve witii it round the central focus. But, in the detailed 
description that we shall subsequently give of each of these bodies, 
we shall take occasion to enlarge more on their proper dimensions. To 
deal with them here as a whole, we may remark that the volume of the 
Sun is itself equal to GOO times the united volumes of all the planets and 
their satellites put together. 

That we have been able, by means of the data supplied by observation, 
and the laws of geometry and optics, to measure the true distances of the 
celestial bodies — at least of those nearest to us ; that from their distances 
we have determined their dimensions in diameter, in surface, and in 
volume, is not difficult to understand, and our readers will doubtless 
readily admit what we have already said, although we have not finished 
with the subject, as the question of distance will be again discussed in the 
third part of this book. 

But that astronomers should pretend even to know the weight of the 
different celestial bodies, and to say how many Earths may be placed in 
one scale of a balance to hold the Sun in equihbrium in the other, will 
»eem paradoxical, at all events, to many. We shall, farther on, show the 
possibility of conclusions apparently so audacious, the inquiry into which 
may seem to border on presumption. We must, however, in the interim 
invoke a sentiment which is but rarely required in science — faith in our 
assertions, not a faith which shelters itself under the impenetrability of the 
mysterious, but one which will become by future study clear and demon- 
strated truth. 

Compared with the mass of the Earth, the mass of the • Sun is only 
about 000,000 times as great, although its volume, as we have seen, is 
1 ,400,000 times larger. This indicates a less density ; and it is found 
that the matter of which the Sun is composed weighs but little more, 
volume for volume, than a quarter of that of which our owti globe is 
formed. The weight of the Sun may thus be expressed in tons : 

2,154,10G,5SO,000,000,000,000,000,000 

It ranks, as we see, among those numbers which present nothing to the 
mind, and leave the imagination itself powerless. 

We sliall find that among the bodies of the solar system, there 
are many planets whose dimensions and masses are considerable when 
compared to our Earth. The mass of the Sim alone, however, is equal to 750 
times the united masses of all the bodies which it maintains in its sphere 
of attraction, and to which it dispenses light and heat. 
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II. 

Solar Observations — Sun-spots — The Sun's movement of Rotation — The Kew Pho- 
tographs of the Sun — The Telescopic appearance of the General Surface — Mr. 
Nasmyth's * Willow -leaves' — Opinions of other Astronomers — The appearance 
of the Penumbra — Umbra and Penumbra of Spots — Enormous Spots — Their 
rapid Change of form — Mr. Carrington's Researches on their Proper Motion. 

When clouds or mists are thick enough to mitigate the dazzling splendour 
of the Sun's rays, but yet sufficiently transparent to enable us to see its 
disk, with its distinctly circular form, the surface of the luminary appears 
to us uniformly luminous, vnth no spot dimming its brightness. The 
same appearance, as every one knows, is presented when we observe it 
through a plate of black or smoked glass. 

But if, instead of confining ourselves to observations with the naked 
eye, we examine the body with a telescope of moderate magnifying power, 
onr eye being properly protected, the enlarged image of the disk will 
usually appear tp us, as if sprinkled with irregularly grouped dark points. 
These are the * Sun-spots,' real movable appurtenances of the surface of 
the Sun, the observation of which, as we shall soon see, is surrounded 
with the greatest interest, as it helps us in the study of the physical 
constitution of our luminarv. 

The following representation of the Sun (fig. 5) will give an idea ot 
the manner in which the spots are distributed, and of their grouping at a 
given time. 

Let us remark at once, that the number of the spots, their relative 
positions, and their forms even, vary constantly according to the period of 
observation. Sometimes, but rarely, the solar disk is perfectly clear, no 
iipot varying the uniformity of its splendour. During a period of ten 
years, from 1840 to 1850, out of a total number of 1982 days, when the 
Sun was observed, there were only 372 days on which spots were not 
observed on its disk. 

As many as 80 spots have been visible at one time. On the other 
hand, whole years, it is stated, have passed without any being observed. 

But we must be allowed to consider the latter fact a negative one, 
resulting from the want of assiduity of observers ; for since such 
astronomers as Schwabe of Dessau, Wolf of Zurich, Carrington of Redhill, 
Dawes of Haddenham, [De La Rue of Cranford, and Stewart of Kew], 
have devoted themselves to the continuous observation of these phenomena, 
the number of days in the year when the disk of the Sun has not 
presentad any spot has always been less than those on which groups have 
been recognised. 

We shall see, subsequently, that the number of spots follows a 
certain periodicity,, which seems to establish a most interesting correlation 
between Sun-spots and the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism. 



'. 
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Vthea obser\-ed with care during severni consecutive dnys, the apote 
nre seen to vary in fomi and position. But midst all these variationB, a 
common movement, a progression of the whole, by virtue of which they nil 
move in the same direction, con be distinguished. From this movenieot has 
been deduced the rotation of the solar globe round an axis that passes 
through its centre. 

XiCt UH look again through our telescope. The reversed image of the 
Sun presents itself in such a manner, that the eastern edge — or limb as 



Tig. 3.— Son-ipoU cbKrrad on the Ind SepUmbtr, ISSfl. (Ci^italQ DtiTi>.) 

it is called by astronomers — occupies the right, the wasfem one the left, 
whilst the south and north regions of the Sun are, the former at the top, 
the latter at the bottom of the image, as seen in the telescope. 

Observe a spot on the eastern edge. From one day to another we 
shall see it progress, and that with gradually increasing rapidity, until it 
occupies a central position on the disk. Then it will continue to advance 
towards the left, but, in this second half of its journey, its rapidity wil! 
decrease, and the spot will finally dbappear on Uie western border. The 
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same phenomena wiU take place with all the epota vhicli, at the com- 
ineiicement of observation, are BCattereil over the solar disk ; all nill 
describe in the Eame direction with a nearly equal velcNsity either etraight 
lines or slightly curved ones (accordiug to the period of observation), the 
convexity of the latter lying in the same direction for all the epota 
observed at the same time. 

Let us suppose that the particular spot that ^ye have noticed is of an 
oval form, its greatest length being at right angles to its motion across 
the Sun at the moment when it appeared at the eastern border. In 
pniportion as it approaches the centre the spot widens, so that it becomes 
nearly circular, then, having passed the centre, its form becomes more 
And more oval again, until its disappearance, its apparent size meanwhile 
in one direction not having sensibly varied. 

Fig, C shows ihe changes of form of which we speak during the first 
or last half of the period of the visibility of the spot. The effects are 



Pig. 8— Apparmt change Id (he fonn or spots appTOaohing or recodlng from Uw oeDlra. 

produced precisely as the laws of perspective demand, if we admit that the 
Sun is of a spherical form, and that the dark spot observed passes over its 
snrface with an uniform movement. 

About fourteen days is the time during which a spot remains visible, 
and this time is the same for all, although they do not nil traverse arcs of 
precisely the same length on the Sun's surface. 

It is also fourteen days after the disappearance of a B])ot on the 
n-estem border before it appears again on tlie eastem, often changed in 
form, it ia'troe, but, nevertheless, generally recognisable. 

Precise measurements have proved both the general uniformity and the 
parallelism of all these movements, although, independently of the rotation 
of the whole, the spots undergo slight displacements among tliemselves. 

It was asked at first if the black points which form tlie spots really 
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belonged to the body of the Sun, whether they were not small bodies 
revolving like planets around the great light-giver and presenting to us 
their unilluminated faces. But the variation in their apparent rapidity 
which we have notic'ed, combined with the change of form which some of 
them undergo in passing from one border to the other, does not allow us 
to adopt this hypothesis. 

It was also thought possible to explain the movement of the spots 
from the eastern to the western border, by an actual translation of them 
across the surface of the Sun, itself immovable. But if so, how shall we 
account for this absolute uniformity in their movements ? 

Thus there are two facts of great importance placed beyond all 
question by the attentive and continued observation of these black points 
which are scattered over the surface of the Sun ; on the one hand, the 
spherical form of the body, on the other the existence of a movement of 
general rotation. Moreover, this movement takes place from right to 
left, or from w^est to east ; that is, as we have already seen, precisely in the 
same direction as the movements, both of rotation or revolution, of the 
other bodies of the solar system. 

When, three centuries ago, the discoveries of Copernicus at last 
brought to light the true system of the world, the Sun was promoted 
froi# the secondary rank of satellite to the Earth to that of sovereign of 
the planetary kingdom, and it was imagined that he was enthroned, 
immovable, in the centre of his court. It was not suspected either that 
he w^as whirling through space accompanied by his dependants, or that he 
turned on an axis. Why, it was said, this latter movement, in a body 
which itself is light and heat, and knows only an eternal day ? 

These two movements are, nevertlieless, real movements. The recent 
progress of Sidereal Astronomy has demonstrated the movement of trans- 
lation of the solar system in space, as the observation of the Sun-spots has 
proved the rotation' of the Sun. 

It was in 1611 that this last and important discovery was made. 
Before that time, Jordano Bruno and Kepler had suspected the movement 
of rotation ; anticipating, as remarked by Arago, actual observation by 
their genius, while the astronomer, Jean Fabricius, discovered both the 
spots and their general displacement on the surface of the disk. 

We have said before, that about 28 days elapse between the appearance 
and disappearance of a spot on the same edge of the Sun ; the time of the 
actual rotation is actually less by two days.* 

• Let us endeavour to understand this important distinction. 

If we talie a spot, a, on the accompanying diagram at the moment when, as seen 
from the Eai'th, it coincides with the centre of the Sun, and disregard the irregular 
displacements to which it will be subjected on the surface of that body, an entire 
rotation will seem lo us to be effected when the same spot returns to occupy the 
same central portion after 27 days 12 hours. But, during this time, the Eai^h, our 
movable oTiservatory, will be displaced in its orbit, and will have described an 
arc, from T, its primitive position, to T', its new position. At this moment, 
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We are here content to state the time of ihe Sun's rotation thus 
broadly, as we shall have to return to it by-and-bye. 

The plane of the Sun's equator is but slightly inclined (7*^ 15' according 
to Camngton's latest researches) to the ideal plane in which our Earth moves 
round the Sun. If this inclination were nil, we should always see the spots 
moving in right lines over the disk, parallel to the solar equator. But this 
inclination causes us to be sometimes above and sometimes below the plane of 
the Sun*s equator. Hence the curved paths of the spots at some seasons, the 
couvexity sometimes being towards the north, at others towards the south. 
But at the two intermediate seasons, that is, on the Gth of June and the 
8th December, the Earth is exactly in the plane of the equator,* and at 
these times we see the spots moving 
in straight lines. Fjg. 8 will ren- 
der our statements clear, [but it 
must be understood that the feature 
illustrated is greatly exaggerated.] 

Sun-spots are confined in the 
main to two zones, situated on 
each side of the equator, and they 
are seldom observed on other parts 
of the disk, whence it seems to 
follow, that the phenomena which 
give rise to them have a certain 
relation to the movement of rota- 
tion of the solar globe. If the 
luminous surface of the Sim be aii 
incandescent fluid [or be composed 
of masses of gas or cloud], it is 
conceivable that the rapidity of 
rotation gives rise to a centrifugal 
force which, though absent at the 
poles, constantly increases towards 
the equator, where it attains its 
maximum. Hence arise currents, 
whirlwinds, and, no doubt, breaks or rents in the luminous surface. 

The rapidity of rotation increases of course from the poles towards 
the equator, and is much greater than would be imaginable at first sight 

the spot has revolved not only back to a again, but also through an additioDnl part 
of the arc a «', so that it has actually effected more than an entire rotation. In 
other words, the point of the surface of the Sun, which corresponded first to the 
centre of the disk, is now to the east of the new central point a\ by tlie fact of the 
movement of the Earth. The apparent period of the rotation exceeds thus the real 
period by the time necessary to traverse the path a a', A simple calculation 
shows that this period is about two days. 

* [The ascending node of the Suns equatorial plane is situated in heliocentrie 
longitude 73° 40' for 1850-0 (Carrington).] 




Fig. 7.— Difference of time in the apparent rota- 
tion of the Sim, and its real rotation. 
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to judge from the slowness of its angular movement. A point situated 
on the solar equator, however, travels with a velocity of 4560 miles an 
hour, or about 1^ miles a second ; that is, nearly four times and a half 
faster than a point situated on the terrestrial equator. 

Now that the spots of the Sun have revealed to us its movement of 
rotation, and the direction, manner, and duration of that movement, let us 
study in detail these interesting phenomena, and see what knowledge we 
■can gather of the physical constitution of this giant of our planetary 
system. 

Turn to Plate II, which represents a series of Sun-spots. It will be 
seen that the spots consist almost invariably of one or several dark portions 
called umbrcB, which seem black when compared with the luminous parts 
of the disk. 

February. March. 0th Juno. 








July. September. 8th December. 

Fig. 8. — Different paths of Sun-q[X)ta at different periods of the year. 

Around these, a grey tint furrowed with dark striae forms what is 
named, improperly, the penumbra. The majority of spots are composed 
of one or several umbrce, enclosed in one penumbra. But sometimes spots 
appear without the greyish envelope, as also occasionally penumbras 
unprovided with umhrce. 

The forms of the spots, as shown by the drawings placed before the 
reader, are most varied. The penumbra most frequently reproduces the 
principal contours of the nmbra, and often presents a great variety of 
shades, when examined ^vith considerable magnifying powers. On the 
exterior edges of the penumbra, the grey tint seems generally the deepest, 
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either by the effect of contrast with the brilliant portions that i^nrronnd it, 
or becauBC in reality it posaeases at theee points a more deciUeU lint. 

Fig. 9 affurtis a striking example of this aspect of the ]«niiiiibra. 

This spot presents the peculiarity, not nt all unfrequeut, that the dark 
ambra is divided into several fragments by luminons bridge:*, spanning 
it, as it were, from one side of the penumbra to the other. 

The umbra itself is far from offering an uniform black tint. In 
reality it always presents the appearance of varied shades, as if the 
pennmbra and umbra were mingled, and mixed up their tints in varied 
proportions. 

[We one to the Rev. W. R. Dawea the discovery that the umbra is 
hat a darker kind of penumbra ; for under the beat conditions of kir and 



Figr 9 .— SuD'flpot^ BhowlDg nmbn, peDumbrVt uul lumluoua bridgai. {Nucnf ib ) 

Dfltrument, he has fonnd within some nmbrte a much diirker portinn — 
which he calls the nuchui. This he finds to be of the most intense blnck- 
neas; but in saying this we must warn our readers that such a wmil as 
applied to the Sun ia comparative only. Sir J. Herschel has ahovin, that 
» ball of ignited quicklime, in a Drummond's oxyhydrogen lamp, which 
itself givea out an apparently near approach to sunlight, when projected 
on the Sun appeart a» a hlaek tpot. So that the Sun-spots, properly ao 
called, may not be so black after all ! ] 

The transits of iferoury, moreover, over the Sun's disk hove taught 
(U that the umbra is less dark than the iminuminated fncs of n jilanet. 

We shall now apeak of the real dimensions of the spots. 
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changes which tliey undergo, and what nstroiiomera call their ' proper 
motion.' that is, their actnal movement on the Sun'a Burface in any 
direction. 

The dimensioDs of tlie spots are extremely variable, and they some- 
times cover enormous areaa. It h not uncommon to see one with a Biirface 
]nrger than that of the Earth. SchrUter uieasured one, the extent ot 
which was equivalent to sixteen times the eurface embraced by a great 
ciivle of our Earth, or four times the entire superficies of our globe ; its 



Fig. 10 — Enormoiu Sau-ipoti. (Durii.i 

diameter, therefore was nearly four times the diameter of the Earth, that 
is to Bay, more than 29,000 miles. Sir W. Herschel, in 1799, measured 
a spot consisting of two parts, the diameter of which was not less than 
50,000 miles. Some spots observed by Captain Davis on the 30th of 
AugTiBt, 1839, show what enormous proportions they sometimes attain. 
The most extensive was not less than 186,000 miles in its greatest length, 
its surface embracing (ibout 25,000,000,000 square miles. 




SUN-SPOTS. (Sir J. H«™didJ 
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If the spots are deep rents in the envelope, of what enormouB capadty 
most be those gulfs, those gignntic abvssea, at the bottem of nhieh the 
Earth wonid only be as a houldei' in the crater of a volcano ! 

Not only are Sun-spots not permanent — it is rare that one lasts for 
many anccesaive rotations — but their forma and dimensions differ fronx 
one rotation to the other ; sometimes even in the interval of a day. 

The modification undergone by groups of spots, in about the interval 
of one rotation, can be seen in figs. 11 and 12. 

These different groups, though eaaily recogniaed again, form, never- 
theless, a new ememble, and the detuls of the spot« are still more modified. 

These changes indicate two phenomena going on simultaneously, 
which observers have aoparately studied. On the one hand, we have 
here indicated a proper motion of the spots, more or leas rapid and 
totinct from the apparent movement produced by rotation. According 



to Laugier, the proper motion of a spot observed by him was not less 
than 363 feet a second; that is to say, three times greater than that of 
clouds carried aloog by the most violent hurricane. 

[The proper motion of the spots has recently been inquired into in the 
moet complete manner by Mr. Carrington, who has been wilh'ng to 
observe the Sun every fine day for eight and a half years, in order to 
supply his share of information for the solution of that great question, 
' 'What is a Sun?' What he has discovered shows us that there need be 
no wonder that various observers have differed so greatly in the time they 
have assigned to the Sun's rotation. As our readers already know, that 
rotation has been deduced from the time taken by the spots to cross the 
disk. Mr. Carrington now shows that all Sun-spots have a movement of 
their own, and that the rapidity of this movement varies regularly with 
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their distance from the solar equator. In fact, the spots near the equator 
travel faster than those away from it, so that if we take the estimated 
motion for the Sun's equator we shall say that the Sun rotates in about 
25 days ; and if we take a spot situated half-way between the equator 
and the poles (in either hemisphere), we shall say that it rotates in about 
28 days. This, truly, is an important stand-point gained, but while it 
aids our knowledge of the photosphere — that silver sea over which the 
spots, like gondolas, so slowly glide — it tells us that of the rotation of the 
Sun itself lying underneath this fiery envelope we are yet entirely 
ignorant, for if it be a solid mass it can only have one period of rotation. 
Which is it ?] 

We now come to the other phenomenon indicated. The change of 
form is not less rapid than the proper movement. Sometimes a spot 
divides into several separate nuclei; sometimes many distinct nuclei 




Fig. 12.~Changos of Solar spots in the interval of one rotation. Details of groups A. and B. 

(See last figure. ) (Pastorff. ) 

reunite into one. Arago quotes from WoUaston a curious instance 
of a spot which seemed to break upon the surface of the solar globe, 
in the same manner as a fragment of ice thrown on the frozen surface 
of a sheet of water divides into several pieces, and slides in all directions. 

[Diligent observation, moreover, of the umbra and penumbra with 
a powerful instrument, reveals to us the fact that change is going on 
incessantly in the region of the spots. Sometimes, after the lapse of 
an hour, many changes in detail are noticed: here a portion of the 
penumbra setting sail across the umbra ; here a portion on the umbra 
melting from sight ; here, again, an evident change of position and 
direction in masses which retain their form.] 

Are, then, these spots the only exceptions to the uniform brightness 
of the Sun's surface ? They are not. 

[Near the edge of the solar disk, and especially about spots approach- 
ing the edge, it is quite easy, even with a small telescope, to discern 
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certain very briglit Btrenlia of diversified form, quite distinct in outline, 
and either entirely separate or coalescing in various ways into ridges and 
network. These appearances, which have been termed ' faculie,' are the 
most brilliftttt parte of the Siin. Where, near the limb, the spots become 
invisible, undnlated shining ridges still indicate their place — being more 
remarkable thereabout than elsewhere on the limb, though everj-wbere trace- 
able in good observing weather. Faculie appear of all magnitudes ; and 
Professor Phillips, whose description we are quoting, has observed them 
from barely discernible, softly -gleaming, narrow tracts, 1000 miles long, 
to continuous, complicated, and heapy ridges, 40,000 miles and more 
in length, 1000 to 4000 miles broad. By the frequent meeting of the 
bright ridges, spaces of the Sun's surface are included of various magni- 
tudes and forms, somewhat corresponding to the areas and forme of the 
irregnlar spots with penumbrre. They are never regularly arched, and 



Fig IS.—Suu-ipotjauiTDundedby a plfttfomi of facula. (Capocci.) 

never formed in straight bands, but always devious and minutely undulated, 
like clouds in the evening sky, or irregular ranges of snowy mountains. 

Ridges of this kind often surround a spot as shown in fig, 13, and 
hence appear the more conspicuous ; but sometimes there appears a very 
broad white platform round the spot, and from this the white crumpled 
ridges pasa in various directions. Towards the limb the ridges 
appear parallel to it; away from it, this character ia exchanged for 
indeterminate direction and lessened distinctness ; over the remainder of 
the surface they arc much less conspicuous, but can certainlv bo traced.] 

There would seem to be a close connexion between spots and faculos, 
for jl[. Chacomac, an eminent French observer, holds that spots are dis- 
tributed for the most part in groups, with their greatest lengtli parallel to 
the Snn'fl equator, and that the first spot of the group is the blackest, 
the most regular, and lasts the longest. As the spots on the woke of the 
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first disappear, they give place to faciilw, which invade and cover over 
the regiona where the B]iots showed themselves : then the original spot 
nppeara followed hy a train of faciilie.* 

[The Sun himself has bestowed a great boon upon observational 

Astronomy. Thanks principally to the labours of Mr. De ha Rue, who 

has now brought the art and science of Astronomical Photography almost 

to perfection, the Sun, whether brightly shining or hid in dim eclipse, now 

tells his own story, and prints bis image on a retina which never forgets, 

and withal so docilely, that each day he shines on the Kew Observatory a 

young ladyj" takes observations which surpass immeasurably in vali>e 

those made by the hardest -headed 

astronomers of by-gone times. We have 

mentioned in a note one fact which these 

new pictures have taught ns; there are 

others of equal, possibly greater value, 

which we shall discuss by-and-bye. 

So much for the more salient pheno- 
mena of the Sun's surface, which we can 
study with our telescopes. There is much 
more, however, to be inquired into ; and 
astronomers — so far from being dis- 
mayed at the enormous distance of our 
central luminary, and at the fact, that 
with onr most powerful ingt rumen ts 
we can only watch the changes per- 
petually going on its surface as we 
could do with the naked eye at a 
distance of 180,000 miles, — are at the 
present moment engaged in a discus- 
sion on the more minute appearances 
revealed to us under the best conditions 
of air and instrument. 
ng.w.-Spoi^iihrm.is.Maj-w.iseT' 'We may begin by saying, tJiat 
(Ctpt. Nubie.) the whole surface of the Sun, except 

those portions occupied by the spots, is coanely molded; and, indeed, 
the mottled appearance requires no very large amount of optical power to 
render it visible. It has been often observed with a good refractor of only 
2^ inches aperture. Eaamined, hoivever, with a large instrument, it is 
seen that the surface is principally made up of luminous masses — described 
by Sir W, Herschel as ' corrugations ' and small points of unequal light — 
imperfectly separated from each other by rows of minute dark dots, called 

* A fact agreeing villi tlie deductions made lif ^Ir. Balfour Stetrart fiom an 
elaharato btud; of the Sun-pictures taken at Ken. 

t [Shall WB be divulgingtoo much if wo recognise here Ibe ' quslifled 
of the Kewltepons?] 



pCTtt, the intervals between them being extremely smaU, and occupied by a 
anbetance decidedly less luminoQI tlian the general eurface. Mr. Nasmyth 
has reoeatly annonnced bia discovery that these poree are the ' polygonal 
interstices between certain luminous objectn of an exceedingly definite 
shape and general iraifomiity of size (at least as seen in projection, in the 
central portions of the disk), which is that of the oblong leaves of a tsiIIow- 
tree.'* According to other observers, however, these luminous masses 
present almost every variety of irregular form : they are ' rice-grains,' 
'granules or gjanulations,' ' untidy circular masses,' ' things twice as long 
as broad,' ' three times as long as broad,' and so on. Mr.. Dawes asserts, 
indeed, that he bos seen some nearly in contact differ eo greatly in size 
that one was fonr or five timea as large as the other ; and while, in a 



Fig. IS.— flun-apot. April 2, IMS. (Lockrer.] 

The interior ontllas of tba puiumbn uid oth«r sppanuicea projected ott the umbra are alona 
latPiMJed to bB ahmni. 

A' Tongue of facula (t) lOvtehlng oat Into tbe amtiTa, B. donda (T) 

C- A Frbmtmtaiy in which Cha, ' tliEnfa ' «re dumping th* dir«cUon of their lufer axai with 
[WHKt to the eanCr* of the apot 

D. Ths'Chlnga'DnthegenenlMafkc«of theBnn; thaaa are ahownby tbcaignm too tegu- 
lailj >Dd too near t4vethar, aa oppoaad to the ' things' oa ths pouumbra. 

F. Hert.lh* ptnumbis aeenK compcaad oT la;eia, and the ' thlnga ' an amngod Uke fttthera 
on a duck*! wtng. 

remukably bright mass, one somewhat lesembled a blnnt and ill-shaped 
MTOw-head, another, rery much smaller, and within 6" of it, was an 
irregnlar trapeunm, with ronnded comers. 

With regard to the general surface of the Snn, therefore, it is not so 
easy to reconcile the connoting opinions to which we have alladed. The 
■ Herachel's 'Outlinesof Aatrononir.' p. 865, 
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appearances which, according to Mr. Nasmythy arise from the interlacing 
and irregular arrangement of his * willow-leaves/ Mr. Dawes, who is one 
of the most assiduous ohservers of the present day and who has closely 
studied the solar surface, explains very differently. He looks upon thenx 
not as individual and separate hodies of a peculiar nature, but as merely- 
rendering visible to us different conditions as to brightness or elevation of 
the larger masses forming the mottled surface, 'just as the brightest 
portions of that surface, and the facul» also, are different conditions of the 
general photosphere.* ' Their forms and sizes,* he says, ' are so various as 
to defy every attempt to describe them by any one appellation or com- 
parison. But the rarest of all forms is the long and narrow.' 

The word * willow-leaf,* however, very well paints the appearance of 
the minute details sometimes observed in the penumbm of spots, which 
occasionally, as seen in fig. 9, appear to be made up of elongated masses 
of unequal brightnesses, so arranged that for the most part they point like 
fio many arrows to the centre of the nucleus, giving to the penumbra a 
radiated appearance. At other times, and sometimes in the same spdt, 
the jagged edge of the penumbra, projecting over the nucleus, has caused 
jSIr. Dawes to liken the interior edge of the penumbra to coarse thatching 
Tvith straw, the edge of which has been left untrimmed. But other ap- 
pearances are assumed, depending upon the amount and kind of action 
going on in the spot at the time. This has recently been abundantly 
•demonstrated by Father Secchi. The occasional 'willow-leaf* appearance 
of the penumbra is represented in fig. 15. 

Mr. Dawes has come to the conclusion, that the ' granules * or ' granu- 
lations ' are generally larger and brighter, on the brightest parts than on 
the darkest ones ; the difference in brightness of the individual ' granules * 
in each part being much the same as in the different masses themselves ; 
on each of the*larger masses, the individual granules are all very nearly of 
equal brilliancy, throughout the mass to which they belong. They are 
not in general, if ever, mixed together— some much brighter, and others 
far less bright, on the same mass. There are also darker or shaded portions 
between the granules, often pretty thickly covered with dark dots, like 
stippling ^vith a soft lead -pencil ; these are whatliave been called ' pores * 
by Sir John Herschel, and ' punctulations ' by his father. Some of these 
are almost black, and are like excessively small eruptive spots.] 
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III. 

Theories of the Physical Constitution of the Sun — Wilson's Theory — Eirchhoff's 
Theory — Their Antagonism — Opinions of M. Faye and Mr. Herbert Spencer- 
Solar Cyclones — Probable downrush of Clouds into a spot, and Consequent Dis- 
appearance — Spectroscopic Observations by Mr. Lockyer — Recent Discoveries 
respecting the Prominences and Chromosphere — Intensity of the Sun's Light 
and Heat. 

Great interest, doubtless, attaches to a hnowledge of the relative move- 
ments of the celestial bodies, and to the possession of the secret of the 
snccessive changes of position of the lominons points in the starry vault, 
which we are enabled to contemplate. . These phenomena, studied with 
admirable perseverance during twenty centuries, have at length unveiled 
to us the structure of the universe, by enabling us to comprehend in all 
its details that of the system to which the Earth belongs. 

But the domain of Astronomy is not restricted to the study of these 
general laws, so great in their simplicity. It embraces also all the pheno- 
mena appertaining to each celestial body considered singly ; phenomena 
which, when taken as a whole, allow us to form the most reasonable 
conjectures as to its particular constitution. The Earth, naturally enough, 
was the first body of which the physical constitution was studied and 
known, and this, of course, apart from all astronomical considerations, and 
by direct methods very different from those employed by astronomers. 

The bodies nearest to us and most easy to observe, thanks to their 
apparent dimensions — the Moon and the Sun — came next in turn. Then 
followed the several planets of our system ; and at length the investigators 
of science, overcoming the abysses which separate us from the other sys- 
tems of the sidereal universe, have attacked with success the problems 
which deal with the physical constitution of the Stars and Nebuke. 

The nature of the light by which a celestial body reveals its existeiie 
to us ; its intensity ; thereat which it receives or gives out ; the nature,16f 
thri matter of which it is composed ; the Tarious phenoinena which ^t 
reveals to us ; the changes of form and of colour which these phenomeida 
undergo ; the succession of day and night and of seasons deduced from its 
various movements ; the mass ; density ; and force of gravity at its sur- 
face — these are some of the principal points, the study of which belongs 
to that part of our subject called Physical Astronomy ; a part of the- science 
which has from the earliest times been privileged to excite human curiosity 
to its highest degree. 

We propose, in the course of this work, to collect together all the facts 
of this land with which observers have, up to the present time, enriched 
our science, in such a manner as to amply satisfy this legitimate curiosity ; 
and we will begin with the Sun. 
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We have been made acquainted with its dimensions, mass, and move- 
ment of rotation ; and we have divelt upon the curiong phenomena of 
which the surface of its immense globe la eternally the theatre. We have 
now to try to explain these phenomena, and to see in what manner they 
can be connected with the Sun's constitution. 

The first attempt to do this was m*de as long ago as 1774, by 
Alexander Wileon ; and hia theory, developed and modified by Bode, 



Kg- 10 — ExiiliLriHtion uf Sim^ipoU on Viluti'a brpothfida : va, pholotplian ; Ab, cinudy itfstnm. 
A, ipot with mictaui jumbnii ind pMiiimbia; U. Duolcui (ambn wlchout panumtm) ; C, 

Mitchell, and BchrOter, and completed by Sir W. Herschel and Dawes, 
haa been confinoed, and partly verified, by the important experiments 

of Arago. 

According to Wilson's theory, the San is composed of a dart 
apherical globe, or at least a globe not eelf-lnminons, anrrounded, at 
different distances, by three atmospheres, or gaseous envelopes, entirely 
distinct. 
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The first atmosphere, the one nearest the central nuelens, is formed 
of an opaque, cloady stratnm, reflecting light, but giving out none, except 
that light which it receives itself. 

To this envelope succeeda another, either dose to the first, or Beparated 
tram it fay a certain interval. This second atmosphere is self-luminous, 
being fonned of a gas in a permanently incandescent state. The onter 
snrface of ihii stratum, called the photoipkere, gives rise to the visible 
limits — the well-defined edge, or limb, of the sun's dislc. 

We have, lastly, a third atmosphere, which is illnminated by the 
photcisphere, is transparent, and surrounds all the others, and is composed 
of strata the density of which decreases as they increase in distance from 
the central body. 

Let us see now how this hypothesis accounts for tlie appearances 
presented by Sun-spots, and the shaded or luminous portions of the 
reniunder of the disk. 



Fig. 17. — ExplaDBtloD of 5i1n-flpotA Ob Wil»a'B faypothflBls. Apfieamncaa pra' fluted by tbA 

If we imagine that on the surface of the dark nnclens there are 
fonned from time to time gaseous masses, incandescent by reason of their 
high temperature ; or again, if there exist on the same surface centres of 
Tolcanic disturbance, the emptions proceeding from these craters, pierdng 
and tearing away successively the two interior atmospheres of the 8nn, 
would prodnce holes of the greater or lees extent, openings through which 
the central nnclens or the overlying umbra conld be seen. These 
openings, therefore, should present generally the form of an irregular cone, 
widened at the npper part, exposing at its centre the solid and obscure 
part of the Sun, and all around this the cloudy atmosphere of a greyish 
tint. Hence, black spots enrrounded with penumbree. 

Bot it may happen that the opening thus made in the photosphere 
vin be smaller than that in the cloudy stratum. In this case the block 
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nucleus will be alone visible, and it is thus that a spot without penumbra 
is explained. If, on the contrary, the rupture in the first envelope closes 
up before the photosphere, then the obscure body will be invisible, a 
circumstance which easily explains penumbriB without a nucleus. These 
different cases are all represented in fig. 17, where the conditions necessary 
to present these appearances to an observer on the Earth are indicated. 

When a fissure is violently and suddenly produced in a gaseous mass 
like the photosphere, we must expect to see round the opening a heaping 
up of the matter of which it is formed, and consequently much greater 
luminous intensity. 

Such would seem to be the origin of faculae, which generally, as v\-e 
have seen, surround the spots. 

The theory of the physical constitution of the Sun accounts in a very 
satisfactory manner for the details of the phenomena observed. The 
various forms of the spots, their disappearance, their motions even, are 
easily and naturally explained. The fact often observed, that the nucleus 
diminishes little by little, and is reduced to a mere point, leaving 
the penumbra<- visible sometimes after its disappearance, is admirably 
explained : it is* precisely in this manner that- the edges of the two atmo- 
spheres should gradually come together when the eause which gave rise to 
their disturbance diminishes in energy and disappears. 

It may also be conceived, that after the disappearance of a spot,, the 
faculfls ought still to remain and even to appear more brilliant, since a 
certain time must be necessary to re-establish the perfect homogeneity of 
the gaseous strata ; and that the gaseous matter, in filling up the cavity 
formerly occupied (apparently) by the umbra or nucleus and the penum- 
bras, would naturally condense, and thus become more luminous. 

Besides the ascending currents, the rapidity of which is powerful 
enough to pierce the atmospheric envelopes of the Sun, it is thought that 
there exists a continual agitation in the gaseous strata and on the surface 
of the photosphere. This surface is not smooth, but furrowed with 
elevations and depressions in every direction, analogous to the waves of 
the ocean. Hence the luminous ridges, and darker intervals, and multi- 
tude of pores, giving the Sun the mottled aspect before mentioned. 

The apparent changes of form, which result from the rotation of the 
Sun, now remain to be explained. In fig. 6 are represented the appearances 
presented by a spot as it travels fi*om the edge to the centre of the disk, or 
vice versa. The elongated form of a spot at the edges, compared to its 
rounded form at the centre, is an efiect of perspective, and results fi*om the 
spherical form of the Sun. But this is not all. If the spot and its 
penumbra are formed by a conical opening, the sloping sides of which 
reveal to us the thickness of the envelopes,* the portion of the penumbra 

* M. Petit, of Toulouse, bas succeeded recently in measuring the height of the 
cloudy stratum which gives rise to the appearance of the penumbra. He has found 
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tuined towards the centre will disappear first, while the penumbra on the 
side nearest the limb will apparently increase. The same appearance will 
be produced at the moment of the appearance of a spot on the eastern 
limb. This is due to a simple effect of perspective, which fig. 17 will 
show at once. 

The preceding theory is entirely founded upon the hypothesis that 
the light of the Sun does not belong to the nucleus, but that it is radiated 
by a gas in a state of incandescence.* 

The physical constitution of the Sun is much more simple, if we accept 
the reasoning of those who adopt a second theory which is less at variance. 
veith the ideas held by those unfamiliar with Astronomy on the subject of 
oar great luminary. But, i)erhaps (at least such is our way of viewing it),. 
it scarcely renders a more satisfactory explanation than the other of all the 
observed phenomena, and it leaves without explanation many circum- 
stances of these phenomena. According to it, the Sun is formed of 
an incandescent nucleus, the direct source of the light and heat which it 
emits ; whether it be a solid or liquid nucleus matters not. The nucleus 
is surrounded with a very dense atmosphere, formed of the constituent 
elements of the body, — elements which the intensity of the temperaturo 
maintains in a gaseous state. 

If partial coolings take place at different points of the atmosphere by 
the action of unknown causes, what happens ? There will be formed at 
these points precipitations analogous to the clouds of aqueous vapour in 
the terrestrial atmosphere. Very dense agglomerations of vapours in the 
vesicular state, dark clouds intercepting the luminous rays of the body of 
the Sun, will appear to us as spots on its disk. 

A doud, once formed, becomes a screen to the upper regions, hence a 
cooling down of these regions, and the formation of a lighter cloud-screen,. 
less opaque, and which as seen from the Earth will present the appearance 
of the penumbras which surround the spots. 

it to be upwards of 4000 miles. [Professor Phillips has found a much smaller 
height — BOO miles — to be a probable limit. Faye, however, adopts a value not 
differing greatly from Petit's.] 

* That the Sun is not a solid body, at least that its visible surface is not solid, we 
most admit, in consequence of the extreme mobility displayed by the phenomena of 
that snrface. But it is not so evident that it is not an incandescent liquid or body 
in a state of fdsion. This fact has been held to be established by an experiment 
of Arago'5. The optical properties of the luminous rays radiated by an ignited gas. 
are very different from those of rays the source of which is a liquid or solid mass, at 
least if these rays leave the surface of the incandescent body at a very small angle- 
fiom the Umb of a sphere. Whilst the latter rays, examined by means of a ver^- 
ingenions instrument, called a * polariscope,' by its able inventor, are decomposed 
into two colonred pencils, the others, in passing through the same artificial medium,. 
remain in their natural state. Now it is precisely the latter phenomenon which is 
presented by the light emanating from the borders of the Sun. Hence Arago con- 
cluded that the luminous surface of the solar globe consists of gas in a state of 
ignition. But this does not preclude that the interior nucleus may be liquid, that 
is to say, composed of mineral substances in a state of fusion. 
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According to this hypothesis, the apparent changes which the Bpots 
undei^o in moving from the border to the centre, or vice vend, are 
e^tplained also by an effect of perspective, ^hich fig. 17 \nU convey to 
onr readers. 

Seen in gronnd-plan on the centra of the Snn, the spot will seem 
lo occupy the middle of the penumbra ; but in travelling towards the 
border part of the upper clond situated towards the centre will be pro- 
jected on the dark nucleus, and will be confounded with it, whilst the 
portion of the SBiue clond towards the limb will apparently increaM by- 
exposing to view the tbickoess of the light clondy mass wbidi overlies the 
darker one,* 

This theory has been put forward in support of some recent diBcoveries 
of great importance to which we must now call attention. 



Fig. lEL— Eipluiotioii of Sun-ipbti on ElrehbotTa hypotheali. 

Every one is acquBint«d vdth the glorious coloured band called ' the 
spectrum,' which is produced by the decomposition of white light by 
lueans of a prism. Every one knows, too, that, besides the seven primary 
colours, there is in the spectnim of sunlight a multitude of dark lines, 
which completely divide tiie coloured bands ta the direc^on of its breadth. 
By comparing these dark lines with the brilliant lines of the different 
spectra of the light given out by the flames of different metallic Gnb> 
stances, philosophers have arrived at the knowledge, that the light 

• It has been said that the seronil thwirj leaTes some impoMant facts wilhont 
eiplanalion. It accounts neilher for the eiislencc of facalie, nor from the firuia- 
lalions. One doei not see aiao why npols bIiodIiI not be found near the poles, or 
Tihj, when a spot dinappears, the pennmbra still subsists after the disappearanee of 
the Duclens. It does not explain tlie difference irtiich exists betireon the spots 
ivithoQt penunibrfe and the penumbrie deprived of nmbrsE. Besides, a general fact 
of nbiervation, which seems ineipiicable if the spots are clouds in suspension in the 
Ml] ar atmosphere, is, that the spots alwagi disappear a little before tbe; reach the 
Lmb, when, according to this lijpotheBis, they should inrariablj notch it. 
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emitted by the himmons nucleus of the Sun must traverse, before it 
reaches us» an atmosphere charged with certain metallic vapours. The 
nature of these vapours even has been determined with precision ; and 
' spectrum analysis/ — the name devoted to this new and already fertile 
branch of science, — teaches us that the solar atmosphere contains, in the 
metallic state, vapours of sodium, iron, nickel, copper, zinc, and barium. 
Tlie presence of cobalt is doubtful. The presence of gold, silver, mercury, 
lead, tin, or silicium, so abundant in the terrestrial crust, or of arsenic, 
antimony, strontium, cadmium, or lithium, has not yet been proved. As 
the six metals of the first series exist in the 8un's atmosphere, they must 
also exist in the very body of the Sun. 

Here we have, then, a wonderful instance of a celestial body, 
separated from us by an enormous distance, the constituents of which 
are studied in their most minute detail, — analysed, if one may so say, 
with the same certainty as if they were put into one of the crucibles of oiir 
chemical laboratories. We shall have more to say about spectrum 
analysis when we try to answer the question, * What is a star?'* 

[But, in the meantime, we recall the fact, that these theories are an- 
tagonistic in the main. One declares for a cool nucleus, the other for an 
incandescent one ; one for a gaseous photosphere, the other for a liquid 
one; and the experiments made by the polariscope are apparently 
negatived by those made by the spectroscope. Again, although Wilson's 
theory accounts for the telescopic appearance of spots, it does so on an 
altogether improbable assumption; and although KirchhofTs theory is 
more in harmony with our present knowledge, he supports it by a state- 
ment as to the spots which is justly rejected by all who have ever 
observed the Sun through a telescope. But are they entirely antagonistic? 
Here M. Faye and Mr. Herbert Spencer come to our rescue ; and, in 
spite of some differences of detail, propound an explanation of the 
observed ph^omena, which is certainly worthy of careful consideration, 
while, very opportunely, the Sun-pictures taken at Kew have put in a 
mass of new evidence to help us in our inquiries. 

The first important point in this new evidence is, that the Sun him- 
aelf tells us that his spots are cavities ; this supports the notion always 
held by astronomers and strengthened by the beautiful stereoscopic 
combitiations suggested by De La Rue ; it also equally upsets an im- 
portant statement made by Kirchhoff. Astronomers, doubtless, would 
have sooner asserted the small mean density of the Sun and its enormous 
heat in support of the evidence of their telescopes, if they had not so long 
held to the theory of the cool and habitable globe underneath. So that 

* According to the recent experiments of Mit<«cherlich it is the pure metals, not 
their chemical combination*!, which exist in the solar atmosphere. The bodies which 
support combustion, such, as oxygen and chlorine, do not exist in it, or if they do, 
they are mixed with combuf^tible bodies in a state of dissociation, of which we have 
examples when these bodies are raised to a very hi^h temperature. 
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Arago'a deduction from hU experiments on the polariaatioii of the Sun's 
light — a deduction which supported the theory of the gaseone natnre of 
the photosphere from a new point of view — was doubly welcome. 

M. Faye has removed the grounds for Sir John Herechel's objection 
to this experiment, and has shown, moreover, that it can be reconciled 
with EirdihofTe BpectroBCopic one. He considers the formation of a 
photosphere to be a simple consequence of cooling, and looks upon it, in 
fact, ns the limit which separates the intense heat of the interior portions 
of the Stin from the vacuum and cold of apace. 

From this point of view, the beautiful experiments of Arago and 
KirchhofF are seen to be no longer contradictor}-. The term incandetcent 



gal was not used by Arago in the aense attributed to it now. The Same 
he uaed was that of an ordinary gas-jet, and not the obtcurt one of ft 
Bunaen's bnmer, or of a simple goa. Incandescent moleculea diffused in a 
gaeeone medium, itself heated to a high temperature, give n continuous 
apectrnm, with the exception of the dark lines due to the abaorption of 
the medium.* 

The formation of the photosphere enables ns to account for the apots 
and their movements. The succeaaive layers are constandy traversed by 
vertical currents, both ascending and descending. In this perpetual 
agitation we can readily imagine that where the ascending current becomes 

[■ The researckes of FrRDklBnd, bowev^r, throw doubt on thia conclusion. He 
has becu able lo show that increase of atmospheric pressure alone suffices to canne 
nn increase in the brilliancv of a flame. A candle buming at the snniniit of a loft,v 
moantain, for instance, ia much leas luminous than one burning near the sea-level : 
;et the diSerence is not due to aay difference in tha rats of combustion. Th:» is 
proved by the fact that a candle loses in a eiven time the same amount of weight 
whatever the level ai nhich it bums. — It.A.l'.] 
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more intense, the Inminoiis matter of the photosphere is momentarily 
dissipated. Through this kind of unveiling it is not the solid cold and 
black nucleus of the Sun that we perceive, but the internal ambient, 
gaseous mass, of which the radiating power at the temperature of the 
most vivid incandescence is so feeble, in comparison to that of the 
luminous clouds of the non -gaseous particles, that the difference of these 
powers suffices to explain the striking contrast between the two tones 
observed in our telescopes.] 

[Kirchhoff may be said, however, to have overthrown M. Faye's 
theory, by showing that it is not in accordance with the well-known law 
called ' the theory of exchanges,' according to which the radiating and 
absorbing powers of the same body are strictly complementary. *M. 
Faye imagines,* he reasons, * that^ the nucleus of the Sun is even hotter 
than the photosphere, and yet dark. He conceives this nucleus to^be 
gaseous, and because gases have but slight radiating power, he imagines 
that these two properties can both appertain to the solar nucleus. But 
irom the proportion which holds between the radiating and absorbing 
powers of bodies, it follows inevitably that, even if the light emitted by 
the nucleus were altogether imperceptible by the eye, the nucleus, what- 
ever its nature, would be transparent ; so that we should see through the 
opening in that half of the photosphere turned towards us the inner 
side of the other half (viewing it through the whole of the solar nucleus), 
and we should recognise no sign whfitever of the existence of an opening.* 

Even more decisive is the evidence supplied by the spectroscope. For 
the spectrum of the umbra of a spot should, according to M. Faye*s 
theory, exhibit bright lines, superposed, perhaps, on a faint continuous 
spectrum ; but, instead of this, the spectrum of the umbra has been shown, 
both by Mr. Lockyer and by Dr. Huggins, to differ chiefly from the 
'spectrum of the photosphere in the increased strength of certain daik 
lines. From this observation (which has been confirmed by Father 
Secchi and others) it follows conclusively that the spots are regions of 
increased absorption. This accords with Herbert Spencer's theory, with 
which, also (as already remarked) the observations of Mr. De La Hue and 
Dr. Balfour Stewart are in satisfactory agreement. — R.A.P.] 

[Let us now pass to the theory of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

M. Faye, as we have seen, considers the Sun to be at present a gaseous 
spheroid, having an envelope of metallic matters precipitated in the shape 
of luminous doud, the local dispersions of which, caused by currents from 
within, appear to us as spots. Mr. Spencer, on the contrary, holds that a 
fiquid film exists beneath the visible photosphere. 

Mr. Spencer's remarks as to possible causes of solar spots are very 
valuable ; for, whatever theory of their formation be the true one, it is 
certain that the rapid formation of the spots, tlieir movements, and their 
disappearances, indicate meteorological phenomena on the most gigantic 
scale of which the imagination can scarcely form an idea. Immense 
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cydones pass over the enrface of the Sun vrith fearful rapidity, as is rendered 
evident by the form and changes of certain spots, as observed by Secchi 
and others. la one inetance, recorded by Mr. Dawes, the rotation of a 
spot amounted to 110° in six days. 

Here also (fiir. 20), in a Beriee of sketches representing a spot as 
observed by Mr. Dawes, ie abundant proof of the rapidity of these move- 
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ments. The form here indicates clearly the cyclones of which we are about 
to speak : although in a manner leas predse than in fig. 111. It should, 
however, be added, that these cyclonic spots are somewhat rare. 

The spot figured at page 42, also afforded remarkable evidences of 
rapid change, which seems to pat the cloudy nature of the Sun's photo- 
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Bphepe beyond oil doubt* It was a spot of the normal character, by no 
means cyclonic, bnt with a tongae of what appeared to be a portion of 
facnla, Btretching hair way into the Bpot. When the observation com- 
menced, about half-paet eleven on the date given, the tongue of facula was 
extremely brilliant ; by one o'clock, it had become apparently less brilliant 
than any portion of the penumbra. At the same time it seemed to be 
' giving out,' at ita end, and a portion of the umbra between it and the 
penumbra appeared to be veiled with a stratus cloud evolved out of it. 
After a time, condensation seemed going on on the following portion of the 
cloady mass. So thkt a very brilliant mass of what appeared to be facul» 
giadoally melted away into umbra, and then the umbra condensed again ; 
three or four cloud-massea on the inner edge of the penumbra were observed 
to detach themselves from it at different 
points, and to traverse the umbra towards 
the centre of the spot. 

It has long been taken for granted that 
there are upward and downward currents on 
the Sun. And this down-rush into a spot 
seems proved, for the first time, so far as wo 
know, by the observations to which we are 

alluding. The. fact, also, that this down-rush pri. ii.^-cioud-mMm detachinx 
was accompanied by fiftl a dimming and ihomwiiMfromthBponumba. 
then a melting of the clouu-masses earned ism, Apius, li'so-. (Lockytr.) 
down, was also thought to be established.-!- 

The cloud-masses, in one region of the penumbra, were also seen to 
change the direction of their longer axes in about three-quarters of an hour 
with regard to the centre of the spot, in fact they turned round bodily 
through a considerable angk. Others, projected on the umbra, gradually 
melted away out of sight. One dond-masa was distincdy observed to set 
sail, as it were, over the nmbro, and it had travelled a considerable distance 
when the observations were terminated. 

It would seem from these observatlonB, that there is a running down 
of the shape, as if the cloud-mass seen on the general surface of the Sun 
were gradually drawn out in its journeying towards the umbra. 

Mr. Bpencer, basing his reasoning on terrestrial analogies, thus accounts 
for flie spots. The central region of a cyclone must be a region of rare- 
faction, and consequently a region of refrigeration. In an atmoBphere of 
metallic gases rising from a molten surface, and reaching a limit at which 
condensation takes place, the mokcnlar state, especially towards its upper 

* ' Honthl? Notices. Bojal AstroDomical Sodetj,' 1805, p. 230. 

f [While thin book is passing thron^h Ibe press, Messrs. De La Biie, Stewart, 

and LoeiTT, are publishing a paper in vhich a nev tbeor; of Stui-spots is disousiied, 
which ia confirmed by the above observation made by Mi. Lockyer. It seems at the 
Rune time in accordsnce with otber facta. In this paper all di^rences oClominositr 
OQ the surface of the Sun are referred lo the siune cause, namely, the presence to a 
greater or les4 e^ttent of a GompuratiTely cold absorbing ntmosphen:. — B. S.] 
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part, must be sucli that a moderate diminutioii of density and fall of 
temperature will cause precipitation ; that is to say, the rarefied interior of 
a solar cyclone will be' filled with cloud ; condensation, instead of taking 
place only at the level of the photosphere, ^oill here extend to a great 
depth below it. It will be seen that Mr. Spencer, as opposed to Kirchhofif, 
not only accounts for the formation of a cloud, but places it where the 
objections made to KirchhofiTs clouds do not hold good. He next shows 
that a cloud thus occupying the interior of a cyclone will have a rotatory 
i&otion; and this accords with observation. Being funnel-shaped, as 
analogy warrants us in assuming, its central parts will be much deeper 
than its peripheral parte, and therefore more opaque. This, too, corre- 
sponds with observation. Nor are we, on this hypothesis, without some 
interpretation of the penumbrse. If we may suppose the so-called ' willow- 
leaves' — the ' things' on the Sun, — to be the tops of the currents ascending 
from the Sun's body, what changes of appearance are they likely to 
undergo in the neighbourhood of a cyclone ? For some distance round a 
cyclone there will be a drawing-in of the superficial gases towards the 
vortex. All the luminous spaces of more transparent clouds, forming the 
adjacent photosphere, will be changed in shape by these centripetal > 
currents ; they will be greatly elongated ; and those peculiar aspects which 
the penumbra presents will so be produced. 

We must now, however, pass from this part of our subject — interesting 
as it is,-— and we can do so full of hope, for never before was it engaging, 
the attention of so many minds.] 

In examining with care the contour of the solar disk when the Moon 
interposes between it and the Earth, as in the case of a total eclipse, there 
have been observed in the luminous aureola which envelopes the lunar 
disk several very curious prominences — some in form of mountains, others 
of boomerangs, others resembling columns, the upper part of which ap- 
peared out of the perpendicular ; others, again, entirely detached from the 
disk, seem to float like immense clouds in the atmosphere of the Sun. 

The total eclipse of the 18th of July, 1860, furnished most valuable 
information relating to these strange phenomena, and the magnificent 
photographs taken by Mr. Warren De La Hue on that occasion showed 
dearly the aspect of the reddish prominences we have just described. 
Astronomers hesitated long between opposite explanations, some only 
seeing in these appearances effects produced by the interposition of the 
Moon, others believing in the objective reality of these phenomena, and 
looking upon them as agglomerations of matter resting on the Sun, or 
suspended in the external atmosphere which surrounds it at a certain 
distance. In 18G0, all doubts as to their belonging to the Sun were 
removed, but astronomers were not much nearer to an explanation of them. 
Some looked upon them as clouds, others as solar aurora}. The fact that 
they had been seen all round the limb of the Moon, that they were found 
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to exist in all regions near the poles in the same manner as at the equator, 
seemed to negative all idea of their being in any way connected with the 
spots or with the causes which give rise to them, although at first the 
opinion was entertained by some that they were in some manner correlated . 

[But> during and since the great eclipse of August 1868, much light 
has been thrown upon the siibject of these strange objects. 

Until the epoch of this eclipse the light of the prominences had not 
been submitted to spectroscopic analysis ; and much was anticipated from 
the use of that powerful mode of research in 1868. Few, however, could 
have anticipated how important a series of discoveries would be initiated by 
the observationB made in this way. 

Major Tennant, Lieutenant Herschel, M. Janssen, and M. Kayet, 
observing the eclipses at different stations, all succeeded in determining the 
nature of the spectrum belonging to the prominences. This spectrum 
consists of bright lines, indicating that the prominences are formed of 
glowing gas. Major Tennant counted five lines, which his measurements 
led him to associate with the bright lines belonging to hydrogen and 
sodium. Lieutenant Herschel saw three lines,* — red, orange, and blue. 
Janssen saw five or six lines, two of which (red and blue) he associated 
with the bright lines of hydrogen. M. Rayet saw nine lines, five of 
which appeared much more conspicuous than the others. 

But the most importsfnt result of the eclipse-observations remains to be 
notioed« 

M. JaufiSen, even while his observations were in progress, felt convinced 
that he should be able to see the bright lines when the Sun is not eclipsed ; 
and on the following day he succeeded in doing thia. He could thus 
determine where there were.prominences, and even the shape of such promi- 
nences, as satisfactorily as though the Sun were eclipsed. ' I have enjoyed 
to-day/ he said, ' a continuous eclipse.' 

But before the news of his success reached Europe, the same method 
had been applied by Mr. Lockyer. After the discovery by Mr. Hugging 
that the temporary (or rather variable) star which shone out in the con-; 
steUation Corona in May 1868, had a spectrum in which bright lines were 
conspicuous, the idea occurred to spectroscopists that, if bright lines 
could be discerned in the spectrum of a star, they might be visible also in 
the solar speotTum. More particularly it was thought that, if the prominences 
consist of glowing gas, the bright lines corresponding to the gaseous con- 
stituents of the prominences might be visible, even though the prominences 
themselves cannot be seen. Mr. Lockyer, who had expressed this opinion 
two years before the edipse of 1868, had failed to recognise the bright lines 
of the prominences, owing to the inadequate dispersive power of his 
spectroscope. For a like reason Mr. Huggins had not succeeded ; while 
Father Secchi was deterred, he tells us, from pursuing similar researches by 
the announcement of Mr. Lockyer's want of success. It will be readily 
understood why great dispersive power is required. The light of the 
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prominences is far feebler than that of the illuminated terrestrial atmo<* 
sphere near the solar limb ; so that any plan for merely reducing the light 
of that atmosphere obliterates the prominences altogether. But the spec* 
troscope acts differently. It spreads the light of the atmosphere into a 
rainbow*- tinted streak, while it resolves the light of the prominences into a 
few coloured lines. "When we increase its dispersive power, the rainbow^ 
tinted streak is lengthened and made proportionately fainter, whereas the 
coloured lines are thrown further apart without being diminished in bright- 
ness. It is only necessary to increase the dispersion up to a certain point 
in order that the coloured lines belonging to the prominences may be 
visible on the background formed by the rainbow-tinted streak. 

Mr. Lockyer therefore applied for, and obtained a grant of money from 
the Koyal Society for the construction of a spectroscope of suitable 
dispersive power. The death of Mr. Cooke, to whom the construction of 
this instrument was in the first place intrusted, caused some delay ; and 
when eventually Mr. Browning had designed and completed a spectroscope 
of the requisite power, the news had already reached Europe that the 
spectrum of the prominences consists of certain bright lines. We need not 
doubt, however, that in the long-run, even without this information, Mr. 
Lockyer would have succeeded in recognising the lines, since the optical 
difficulties had been so perfectly mastered by Mr. Browning that the 
prominence lines can be seen (so Mr. Lockyer assures us) even by the 
least practised observer. Be this as it may, Mr. Lockyer had seen the 
lines and announced their exact position, before the news had reached 
Europe that M. Janssen had solved two months earlier the same problem. 

Mr. Lockyer was also able to confirm by the new method the discovery 
which Leverrier and Secchi had made in I860,* that the solar photosphere 
is covered by a layer of gaseous matter, of which the prominences are but 
the most elevated portions. For all round the Sun's limb he could re^ 
cognise the existence of bright lines similar to those belonging to the pro- 
minences. He assigned to this layer the title->^in some respects not alto- 
gether satisfactory — of the chromosphere. He has found (ad have other 
observers) that at times the spectrum of the chromosphere shows many 
more bright lines than that of the prominences, or, at least, of their more 
elevated portions. 

The new method has also enabled observers to decide the question of 
the position of the bright lines; for as these are brought into juxta- 
position with the dark lines of the solar spectrum, it is easy to see whether 
they coincide or not. In this way the lines which had been assumed to 
indicate the presence of glowing hydrogen in the prominences, have been 
found nearly to correspond to the hydrogen lines in the solar spectrum. 
But the bright line supposed to indicate the presence of sodium has been 
found not to accord with the sodium line in the solar spectrum* 

Even these results, however, were surpassed in interest and importance 

• Before this Grant and Svrann had suspected the existence of such a layer. 
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by one which yet remains to he described. By the new method, the 
place and shape of the prominences could be determined, indeed, but the 
prominences could not be actually seen. It was much as though one 
were to determine the position and shape of a distant moimtain by looking 
in difierent directions through a long slit in an opaque screen, which 
permitted only a long strip of the mountain to be visible at each instant. 
It occurred to Mr. Huggins that if the slit of the spectroscope were opened, 
«o that instead of the bright -coloured lines, bright-coloured images of the 
prominences were formed, these might be visible notwithstanding the 
resulting increase in the brightness of the rainbow-tinted background. 
He found that with the dispersive power at his command this did not 
happen, but by using a deep-coloured ruby glass, which absorbed nearly 
all the light but that coming from the part of the spedtrum near the red 
hydrogen line, he was able to see the red image of a prominence. 

Afterwards, Mr. Lockyer, availing himself of the greater dispersive 
power at his command, succeeded in seeing the prominences without using 
any absorbing medium. Dr. Zottner, of Grermany, has also observed the 
prominences in this way. But the Italian astronomer, Hespighi, has been, 
perhaps, the most successful of all who have applied Mr. Huggins' method. 
For he has been able to make dra\vings showing the varying aspect of 
the whole of the Sun's limb from day to day. We quote some of the 
most important results of his researches : — 

In the circumpolar solar regions, great prominences are not formed, 
but only small and short-lived jets. In the spot-zone the great promi- 
nences are seen, the equatorial, like the polar zones, being regions of 
relatively small activity. Where facul^ are present, prominences are 
usually seen, but they are not identical with faculae. Over spots the jets 
are seen, but they are not high. There is a great difference in the dura- 
tion of prominences. Some develope and disappear in a few minutes; 
others remain visible for several days. They originate, generally, in 
rectilinear jets, either vertical or oblique, very bright and well defined. 
These rise to a great height, — often to a height of at least 80,000 miles, 
and, in one instance observed by Eespighi, to twice that height,-^ then, 
bending back, fall again upon the Sun like the jets of our fountains. 
Then they spread into figures resembling gigantic trees, more or less rich 
in branches. In general, the highest parts are the regions of the most 
remarkable transformations. 

Bespighi and Zollner agree in thinking that the well-defined bases of 
these jets prove them to be due to eruptions taking place, not through gas, 
but through a compact substance forming a sort of crust (ZoUner's 
' Trennungschicht'). Eespighi considers that the expelling force may be 
due to electric action, but Zollner is disposed to regard it as due rather to 
the compression of the imprisoned gas ; and he applies this theory to form 
an estimate of the temperature and pressure of the Sun's surface-layers. 

Mr. Lockyer has been able to show that the substance of prominences 

E 
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is often agitated by cyclonic motions of a surprising nature, the velocity of 
these solar wind-storms, amounting sometimes to as much as 120 miles 
per second. 

The researches of Plucker, WuUner, Frankland, and others, into the 
nature of the hydrogen spectrum under various conditions of pressure and 
temperature, serve, when combined with the observations of Lockyer, 
WtiUner, and others, on the nature of the lines in the spectrum of the 
prominences, to show that the pressure near the base of solar atmo- 
sphere is not nearly so great as the pressure of our own atmosphere near 
the sea-level. This would seem to dispose of the theory that the corona 
seen during total eclipses is an atmosphere of the Sun ; for in that case 
the pressure at the Sun*s surface could scarcely fail to be enormously 
greater than it is observed to be. Mr. Lockyer therefore considers that 
the corona is not a solar appendage at all, but due to the passage ' of the 
Sun's rays through our own atmosphere near the Moon's place/ some 
action on tlie rays as they pass near the Moon causing them to be deflected 
into the region of the terrestrial atmosphere which is illuminated (according 
to this hypothesis) during total solar eclipses. The present writer has 
pointed out objections to this view, founded on optical and mathematical 
considerations ; and while admitting the evidence against the theory, that 
the corona is a solar atmosphere, he expresses his belief that it is beyond aU 
question a solar appendage. Further observations are required, however, 
to show what sort of solar appendage the corona may be, the spectroscopic 
observations hitherto made having been somewhat contradictory. If the 
American observations of August 7, 1869, are to be accepted, the coronal 
spectrum resembles that of the terrestrial aurora and the zodiacal light 
Bjit whether this, if confirmed, would imply that the three phenomena 
are closely related, and (still more) whether, as the present writer believes, 
meteoric astronomy is to be looked to for the solution of the problem, 
remains yet to be demonstrated. — R. A. P.] 

Let us return, in order to finish what we have to say of the constitution 
of the Sun, to the purely physical facts which Astronomy has set forth. 

One word now on the intensity of Sun-light. THs intensity is not 
the same in all parts of the disk. The edges are less luminous than the 
centre, and Arago valued at one-fortieth the difference of their intensity, 
which is much more considerable according to other astronomers, Faye 
among the number. 

[This fact, fully established for the luminous rays given out by the 
Sun, applies also to the chemical ones ; but with this difference, that where- 
as the light, broadly speaking, diminishes regularly and very gradually, 
from centre to border, the chemical brightness is much more ' patchy,' so 
to speak. Professor Roscoe, by receiving the image of the Sun on a 
prc^rly prepared photographic plate, has observed remarkable differences 
of this kind ; and, with Mr. De La Rue, is inclined to attribute to them 
some 0(»me2don with the phenomena of the red prominences to which we 
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iiave before drawn attention. The latter distinguished physicist is not 
without hope of obtaining photographic pictures of them without the inter- 
vention of a total eclipse. He imagines that an extension of his beautiful 
experiment — in which he combines Sun-pictures stereoscopically, and 
shows the faculsB to be above, and the spots below, the general surface, — 
will enable him to show the red flames as very delicate dark markings on 
the more brilliant mottled background of the photosphere. -These deline- 
ations, except with the aid of the stereoscope, would be confounded with 
the other markings of the Sun's surface ; but they would assume their true 
aspect and stand out from the rest as soon as two suitable photographic 
pictures were viewed by the aid of that instrument.] 

The gradual diminution of both the Sun's luminous and chemical 
brightness towards the limb indicates without doubt the existence of an 
atmosphere enveloping the body to a great distance.* And it is in 
this envelope, as we have said, that the red clouds observed in total 
ectipses float. 

According to Sir W. Herschel, the general brightness of the disk 
being represented by 1000, that of the peniimbra is not more than 469,. 
and that of the darkest portion of the nucleus as low as 7. 

Considered in each of these points of view, the solar light as it arrives- 
on the surface of the Earth, is, according to Arago, at least 15,000 times 
more intense than the flame of a wax-candle. ' According to the energy 
of the battery employed,' he adds (* Astronomie Populaire,* ii. p. 172), *it 
is found that the electric Hght varies in intensity from a fiftieth part to a 
quarter of that of the Sun.' So much for the comparative intensity of 
Sun-light 

Compared with the brightness of the full Moon, the light of the Sun^ 
according to WoUaston, is 800,000 times brighter than that of the lunar 
disk ; in other words, 800,000 full Moons would be required in the heavens to 
produce a day as brilliant as that illuminated by a cloudless Sun. 

As to the origin of this light, some, as we have seen, attribute it to the 
incandescence of a gaseous mass, others to that of a solid or liquid nucleus. 
Other savants again, among whom we must class Sir J. Herschel, regard 
the solar light as having an electro-magnetic origin, rather than arising 
from the combustion of solid, liquid, or gaseous matter ; it is, according to 
them, a perpetual aurora. 

From the intensity of the light, let us pass to the intensity of solar 
heat. Without any doubt, this heat must be enormous on the surface of 
the Sun ; and, if we base our estimation on the law of decrease of radiant 
heat, the conclusion is arrived at that its intensity is about 300,000 times 
greater than that of the heat received on a given point on the surface of 
the Earth. The quantity of heat, incessantly radiated into space by the- 

* [Not necessarily to a great distance. Indeed it is easily seen that the greater 
the observed diminution, the shallower the atmospheiic envelope must be, and the; 
greater its absorbing power.— B. A. P.] 
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immense focus of onr system, has also been calculated. The following 
comparison made by Sir J. Herschel will give an idea of its calorific 
activity^ Let us imagine a cylindrical pillar of ice, 45 miles in diameter, 
to be (xintinually darted into the Sun, and that the water produced by its 
fusion is continually carried off. In order that the heat given off con- 
stantly by radiation should be wholly expended on its liquefaction, it 
would be necessary to plunge the cylinder of ice into the Sun with the 
velocity of light, or, in other words, the heat of the Sun can, without 
diminishing its intensity, melt in a second of time a pUlar of ice 1590 
square miles at its base> and 194,626 miles in height. 

As w*ith the luminous and chemical rays, so with the heat-rays there 
is a difference in the calorific intensity of the centre and limb, the radia- 
tion being greatest from the centre. The polar regions, also, are colder 
than the equatorial ones ; and Secchi has shown that less heat is radiated 
from the spots than by other portions. Sir John Herschel thinks that one 
of the hemispheres of the Sun is hotter than the opposite one. 

It has been held that there exists a close correlation between the 
periods of maximum and minimum of the solar spots and the £arth*8 
temperature. There is no doubt an intimate relation existing between 
them and the Earth's magnetism. This has been proved by delicate 
researches extending over a long period of years, carried on by such 
physicists as Major-Greneral Sabine, the President of the Royal Society of 
London, Schwabe of Dessau., and Wolf of Zurich. 

[Thus we come upon another bond of union between the different 
members of our system besides gravitation, and there is good reason for 
believing that our luminary was once caught in the act of creating a 
magnetic disturbance on our Earth. On the 1 st of September, 1859, two 
astronomers, Messrs. Carrington and Hodgson, were independently 
observing a large spot, when they noticed a very bright star of light 
suddenly break out over it, moving with great velocity over the Sun's 
surface. At the same moment the magnetograph at Kew, where all the 
changes in the Earth's magnetism unceasingly register themselves, was 
violently affected.] 

A question of great interest, of which a solution has lately been 
attempted, is that of the permanence or the decrease of the solar heat in 
the course of ages. 

A philosopher of great eminence — Professor "William Thomson — 
has enunciated the idea that the solar temperature is constantly sus- 
tained by a fall of meteorites, the motion of which is transferred into beat 
at the moment of impact. Whether this theory be true [and we believe 
Professor Thomson has abandoned it*], or whether the solar globe 

* [The strongest evidence in its favour has, however, been discovered since Sir 
W. Thomson expressed doubts respecting its validity. We refer to the discovery 
that the meteor-sjstems encountered by the Earth travel for the most part in orbits 
of remarkable eccentricity, instead of nearly circular orbits, as has been surmised. 
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loses its heat year by year, it is perfectly certain that there will be still 
sufficient heat left to support life on the Earth and the other planets for 
millions of years to come — a perspective view which in tnith is very 
consoling. 

The question of the habitability of the Sun has also been agitated : on 
the hypothesis wliich makes of this body an incandescent globe, the 
answ^er can only be in the negative. We have no idea of an organised 
being capable of living in a temperature so enormous. But the case is 
altered if we suppose that the solar globe itself is neither very luminous 
nor incandescent ; if we admit that it can be protected against the radia- 
ti(Hi of the photosphere, by an envelope of great density, which absorbs the 
light, and is at the same time a non-conductor of heat. Arago remarks, 
' If any one were to ask me simply the question, Is the Sun inhabited ? I 
should answer that I did not know. But, if he asked me if the Sun 
could be inhabited by beings organised in a manner analogous to those 
who people our globe, I should not hesitate to make an affirmative reply.* 

Questions of this kind will never be resolved categorically; their 
solution, whatever it may be, w*ill remain eternally to humanity in the 
domain of the probable. But what we must acknowledge, what ought to 
strike our minds, now so much evidence has been placed before us, is the 
varied and continual influence of the Sun on the conditions of existence on 
the surface of our globe. 

He acts on the Earth by his mass, whether he maintains it in its orbit 
at distances the variation of which is regulated by inflexible laws, or 
combines his action wdth that of the Moon, to produce the semi-diurnal 
oscillatory movement of the waters of the ocean, — the tides. The heat of 
the solar rays is the principal cause of the perturbations of equilibrium of 
the atmospheric strata. It is that which gives rise to the wind, to the 
aerial and marine currents, to the evaporation of the water of the rivers, 
of the lakes, of the sea, and which produces a continual circulation of fluids 
on the surface of the planet. This action is thus found to be the cause of 
the secular modifications of the geological strata, by the slow but in- 
creasing denudation of the rocks, and by the transport of material due to 
currents. It is the heat and the lii?ht of the Sun which evervwhere 
distribute life to the beings of the vegetable and animal world. * At one 
time,' says Humboldt in his Cosmos, ' its action manifests itself tranquilly 
and in silence, by chemical affinities, and determines the divers phenomena 
of life, in vegetables by the endosmosis of the cellular wall, in animaU in 
the tissue of the muscular and nervous fibres ; at another it fills the atmo- 
sphere with thunder, waterspouts, and hurricanes. The light-waves do 
not act only on the world of matter ; they do not confine themselves 

It is probable, however, that only a portion of the Sun's heat-supply can be accounted 
for in thifl iray, and possibly not the most important portion. Another portion may 
be accoonted for, as Helmholtz has suggested, by the di9tribution of heat corre- 
sponding to the gradual contraction of the Sun's volume. — R. A. P.] 
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to decompoBing and reoompoaing substances ; they do not merely draw 
from the bosom of the Earth the deh'cate germs of plants, and develope the 
green matter or chlorophyl in the leaves ; they do not simply tinge the 
odorous flowers, or repeat thousands and thousands of times the image of 
the Sun, in the midst of the graceful break of the waves, and on the light 
stems of the prairie, bent with the breath of the winds. The light of 
heaven, according to its varying degrees of duration and brilliancy, is 
al^ in mysterious relation with the inner man, with the development 
more or less decided of his faculties, with the gay or melancholic dis- 
position of his mind. This is what Pliny the elder referred to in these 
words : * Cotli tristitiam ducutit sol, et humani nuhila animi iereiicU** 

• * The Sun chases sadness from the sky, and dissipates the clouds which darken 
the human heart.' 
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Wb have seen that roimd the Sun — tiiat immeiiBe focus of light and heat 
^—revolve at different distances, and in widely varying periods, a multitude 
of secondary bodies, and among them our Earth. Sometimes solitary, 
sometimes arranged in groups which reproduce in miniature the Bolar 
System itself, these bodies form so many distinct worlds of which the 
dimensions, distances, movements, form, structure, and physical constitution, 
deserve a separate examination and study. 

This study will now occupy us. The numerous phenomena of which 
these worlds are the theatre — phenomena observed by our astronomers as 
each planet has glided past us — not only make us acquainted with the 
mechanism of the system as a whole, but permit us also to examine some*- 
what closely into the details of the physical organisation of each of these 
bodies. 

If we look through the most powerfol telescopes, we shall see the form 
of the planets and their characteristic features ; and the markings visible 
on their disks will tell us if they rotate, and what is the duration of their 
day and night The fonns and dimensions of the orbits, and the periods 
of revolution, will give us precise information respecting the succession of 
seasons and climates, and the lengths of their years. Even the climatic 
variations will be partly revealed to us by the degree of inclination of the 
axis of rotation to the plane in which the body moves round the Sun. 

The presence of satellites will not offer less interest, whether we con- 
sider the partial illumination of the planet's night, caused by the reflection 
from the illuminated faces of these — in their turn — secondary planets, or 
the eclipses, necessary consequences, occurring more or less frequently, of 
the interposition of an opaque body between the illuminated disk of the 
planet and the source of light. 

We shall encounter the Earth in our wanderings through the planetary 
spaces. The study of the astronomical phenomena which relate to it will 
afford assistance by no means to be despised in enabling us to comprehend 
the analogies and differences which these phenomena present in the various 
planetary worlds. 

Starting, then, our journey from the Sun, we shall visit in succession 
all the bodies which revolve round him, following the most natural order, 
that of their distances. 
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I. 

MERCURY. 

Apparent Movement anaphases — Distances from the Sun and Earth — Form and 
Dimensions ; its Tran<%it across the Sun's disk — Length of Day and Night, Sea- 
sons and Climates — Equatorial Belts, Atmosphere and Mountains of Mercury — 
Mass, Density, and Force of Gravity on its surface. 

When the sky is clear, and the atmosphere at the horizon is not too 
much charged with vapour, there may be perceived sometimes in the 
evening, after the setting of the Sun, a star, whose brilliant twinkling light 
renders it conspicuous in the ruddy and faint glimmer of twilight Ita 
apparent elevation above the honzon, at first small, increases little by little 
each evening, but it never recedes from the Sun more than 28°.* 

This star is the planet Mercury. 

If we continue to observe it on favourable evenings, it will be seen 
finally to approach the Sun, and, lost in the dazzling brightness of bis 
rays, set with him. 

Some days after, in the morning before sunrise, the same star, again 
emerging from the Sun's rays, will rise earlier and earlier, mounting day 
. by day to a higher elevation above the horizon ; the maximum of this to 
the east will be precisely equal to that it formerly attained to the west. 
At last it begins to retrograde, approaching the Sun, until the moment 
when it again disappears in his rays. Mercury accomplishes then, in this 
manner, a complete revolution round the Sun ; to us it appears like an 
oscillation, and one which it repeats continually; its duration varies between 
106 and 130 days. 

The ancients, who did not know the true system of the world, deceived 
by the double appearance of Mercury, sometimes after the setting and 
sometimes before the rising of the Sun, believed at first that two distinct 
bodies were in question ; they named one Apollo, god of day and light, 
and the other Mercury, god of thieves. The Indians and the Egyptians 
also gave it two difierent names. But observers remarked, at last, that 
one only of the two bodies was visible at the same time, and that the 
appearance of the one coincided very nearly with the disappearance of 
the other. To conclude their identity from this fact was not a difficult 
matter. 

If, instead of confining ourselves to naked -eye observations, — which^ 
by the way, are by no means easy — we employ a telescope of pretty high 

* Nor dops it always attain this distance from the Sun before commencing its 
return towards that luminary; iu greatest elongation someiimes not exceeding ]8^* 



nu^ifjing power, it will be fonnd thnt the forra of tlie planet vanes 
according to the time of observation. This remark also holds good with 
ib apparent size. 

Let OB speak first of its form. Mercuiy, in the course of one of its 
osciHatione, presents phases entirely analogous to those of onr 3Ioon. It 



Fig. :!^<.-Phasu of Uarcory whea sacD after lUDieL 

is at first a luminous disk, nearly cironlar, which by degrees is reduced 
on the side towards the east, until not mora than a half-circle is visible at 
the period of its greatest apparent distance from the Sun : (he crescent 
form henceforn'ard characterises it more and more, until it is only visible 
as a £ne luminous thread. We give some of these phases. The progrea- 
le of its apparent dimensions is also shown in exact proportion. 



Fig. f 3.— Ffau«i of MareuiT, whin wen lutore «'inrl«». 

The same appearances are observed, but in inverse order, when 
Mercury is observed dnring the period in which be is a morning star. 

It is easy to account for these fscCs which observations have placed 
before us. The phases prove that Mercury has the form of a spherical 
globe, which is not self-luminous. Its movement round tiie Sun places it, 
TCladTely to the Earth, in a series of very different positions, and shows US 
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portions, sometimes smaller, sometimes larger, of its illmninated half. The 
same -movement varies its distance from the Earth, — this explains the 
variations in the apparent dimensions of its disk. 

On the preceding page is a diagram of the positions of Mercury in 
different parts of its orbit, during the period of an entire oscillation com- 
pared to the successive positions occupied by the Earth. 




Fi;;. 24 .—Explanation of tho Fhaaes of Ifercuiy. 

When Mercury is in the same direction as the Sun, we say that the 
planet is in conjunction. It is in superior conjunction when beyond the 
Sun ; and in inferior conjunction when on our side of it. In the first case, 
it turns towards us its bright hemisphere ; in the second, its dark one. 

If the Earth itself were immovable, the interval of 106 to 130 days, 
which we have seen to be the period of an entire oscillation, would be 
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ako the period of a revolution of Mercnry roaad the Son. But it is easy 
to Bee from the preceding diagraiu, that, fay the 'time the planet has 
returned to the some conjunction again, the Earth has travelled onwards 
in its orbit, and Mercury has, therefore, accomplished more than a com- 
plete revolution. 

In reality, the time of a revolution of Mercnry is, lees than that of a 
complete oscillation ; it is about 88 of our days* 

If the orbit of Mercury were a perfect circle, its distance from the Sun 
would not vary. But it is known that the orbits described by the planets 
are elUpeeB — oval curves more or less elongated, of which the Sun does 
not occupy the centre, hut one of the foci. 

Amongst the eight principal planets, Mercury's orbit differs most from 
the circular form. Hence, its digtances from the Sun are very variable. 
While at its greatest distance from the central body its distance is 44,175,000 
miles, it approaches at its least distance to within 29,305,000 miles, the 
difference bemg over 15 millions of miles. In each of its revoludons Mer- 
cury traverses little less than 210 millions of miles. 



Fig. II.— Apparsnt dlmonBioiu of Uu dlik of Venury at ita aitnmB snd meui diitaDces 
from UibEhUi. 

This gives a velocity of 2,400,000 miles a-day, 100,000 mUes an hour, 
and finally close upon 28 miles a second. 

As we are speaking of distances, let us say a word with regard to 
those which separate Mercury from the Earth. These vary still more thau 
thoee we have before mentioned ; and this can easily be conceived, because, 
firsdy, the distance of the planet from the Sun varies; and secondly, 
because Mercnry, as we have seen, is sometimes between our Earth and 
the common focus ; and sometimes beyond that focus, — the Sun. 

In the first of these positions. Mercury approaches within 49,223,000 
miles, while in the second it is distant 132,000,000 miles ; these distances 
vary in the ratio of one to three ; and its apparent diameter changes in 
inverse proportion to these numbers. 

• More exBctlj, 87 dajs S3 iionrs IS minutes and JO seconds. Such is the pre- 
cniim with which sBtronomers have succeeded in metunring celesQal pheDomena. 
This rerulutian is called a lidereal rreo/ufion in contradiBlinctioD Ut the ' synodic 
revolntioii,' because, relatively to the Sun, Ihe planet HgBin occupies the same por- 
tion of the heavens. By the ijnorfic rtvolution of a planet is expressed the interval 
«f time taken to retojn to the same ])osilion relatively to the Situ us seen A-om the 
Eotth. 
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Ab to its real dimenaioDs, they have been easily deteroiined from the 
two elements which precede : we allude, on the one hand, to the measnre 
of its apparent diameter ; on the other, to the distance of the planet from 
the Earth. We hence derive the first physical datum relating to Mercnry, 
that it has the form of a globe, of itOSO miles in diameter : this is abont 
two-fifths of the mean diameter of the Earth. Fig. 2G' gives an exact idea 
of the relative sizes of the two planets. 

Hence it follows that the surface of Mercury is nearly sir times and a 
half less than that of our dwelling-place ; seventeen globes, of the same 
volume as Mercury, would be required to equal the volume of the Eartli. 

Is Mercury of a perfectly spherical form ? It is difficidt to be assured 
of this in observing the jilanet iu its phases. The brightness of its light is 
such that predse measures are extremely difficult.* 



pis, M.— Tho slir of UgrcnT? <»iii[iuvdiTlthlha Eulfa. 

Astronomers have therefore preferred to talse advantage of s pheno- 
menon which occurs pretty frequently, and suffidently so to control the 
observations. Vte allude to the passages, or transits, of Mercury across 
the Sun's disk (fig. 27). 

It must be borne in mind that once in each of its revolutions round the 
Sun, Mercury passes between the Earth and that radiant body. 

If the plane in which the planet moves were identical wn'th that of the 
terrestrial orbit, that is to say, coincided with it, at each inferior coq- 
junction Mercury would be projected on the Sun. But this is not the 
case ; owing to the inclination of the plane of the orbit of Mercury to that 
of our Earth, sometimes the planet is thrown above the solar disk, some- 
times it passes below. It happens, however, occasionally, that it is precisely 

• In IH^S, SatDTn nnd Hercur; occnpied Ibe same region of the heavens, in ap- 
{Marance, that is to aay. Aci»^rdin(! to Beer and Ktadler, v-iin oli»en'iid Itieni at that 
time, 'Satnm rompared to Mercary appeBred pile bdiI withonthrilliincj', Mercory 
preaente<l a Tsrialile brightnesH. and reimuneil perfectly viai lie after the riung of the 
Sua, whilst Satiim disappeared from tlie aight. Mcrcurj was illuminated a little 
more thaa half.' 
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or the same apparent height as the Snn. Mercnry is then seen aa a black 
roand spot, traversing ia the course of several hours* the Sun's disk, which 
ia then partiaUy eclipaed.f 

The eharpnese of the planet's circular form, the uuifomiity of the 
inovement of the black spot over the Sun, and, lastly, the time of the 
transit, are circumstances which sufficiently prevent the phenomena being 
oonfoanded with those of solar 'spots. 

Astronomers have chosen the favourable occasions offered by these 
tranuts, to measare, by the aid of micrometrical instruments, the apparent 
diameter of Mercury, from which, by an eany calculation, they have been 
able to determine its real dim^sione. They have, at the same time. 



Fl«. JT.— Tiwulti of llenai7 otbt ibe Snn. 1" the ISlh 
Nonmbo-. ISSI, 7 tbg sth Novembsr. 1S«S. 

1 that the black spot was always perfectly round, that is to say, 
that the globe shows no trace of flattening.^ 

We now know the movement of Mercury ronnd the Sun, tbe time of 

• The dnnlion of the transit is lerj vuiable. It msy lut aboat eight hours. 
The last paisage took place oa the IStb of NoTemh«r, IBOl. Wa may add that up 
to the end of tlie present century there wilt be sii others, the flnt of which will 
take place on the 9th of November, ISfiS. The transits of Jlercnry always occur in 
May or Noveniber. 

f ■ The first of these observations was made at Paris, by Gassen Ji, on the Tth of 
November, IflSl, and. as meniioned by him, in accordance wiih the wish and sog- 
gsElion of Kepler, fur Kepler had predicted iJiis transit, and had printed or written on 
it the preceifing year, which was that of his death.' — D'AtrmbtrVt Encyclopedia.- 

t A single observation of this kind would not always be conclusiTe, since Her- 
oDiy night be iu such a position as to present to ds one of its poles of rotation. Be- 
sides, the tattening might be so dight as not to be measurable at this distance. 
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its revolution, its distances from the Snn and from the Earth, and, kstly, 
its dimensions in diameter, in surface, and in vohime. It only remains 
now to speak of what is known of its physical constitution. The facts 
that science has succeeded in gathering on this curious and important 
poiat of the monography of the planets ought to present a lively interest to 
us all, by reason of the likeness or contrast which each of these worlds 
possesses to our own. The manner in whidi light and heat are distributed 
on the surfaces of the planetary bodies, the succession of their days, nights, 
and seasons, the existence or the want of an atmosphere like ours ; lastly, 
the markings that the telescope has permitted us to observe on their sur- 
faces, are so many valuable particulars which enable us to make the most 
probable conjectures on the organisation of the living beings which doubt- 
less people them. Supported by such positive data, imagination can 
then launch boldly in the field of conjecture. 

The intensity of the light which Mercury receives from the Sun, at its 
mean distance, is nearly seven times* as great as that with which our 
globe is illuminated under the same conditions of distance. 

It is not then surprising that the ancients gave Mercury the epithet of 
' Twinkler' {trrsXPuv). This is not all. The laws governing the propa- 
gation of radiant heat are the same as those of light. Mercury then 
receives seven times more heat than the Earth, or, more properly, a heat 
the intensity of which is in the mean seven times as great. 

To judge by the impression which the light-rays make on our eyes, 
seeing that we cannot bear their dazzling brightness without pain, and, 
again, by that which they make on our body when it is subjected to their 
influence, the inhabitants of Mercury should be extremely uncomfortable. 
But are they formed like us ? and have their senses the same degree of 
impressionability? We know not. Variations of temperature are aba 
disagreeable to us. In this respect, again, we must own that the in- 
habitants of Mercury have more to suffer than we. Owing to the planet's 
elongated orbit, we have seen that sometimes it recedes from, and some- 
times approaches, the Sun, and that the difference between the extreme 
distances amounts to fifteen millions of miles. So that whilst at aphelionyf 
the intensity of the luminous and heat-rays is no more than four times and 
a half that of rays received by the Earth ; at perihelion, on the contrary, 
it rises to more than ten times the same quantity. 

Lastly, and this adds still more to the contrasts of temperature, the 
variations occur in a period of time less than a quarter of one of our 
terrestrial years. Presently, we shall see that the seasons present still 
greater anomalies. 

• Exactly, 6'67. 

f Aphelion — the greatest distance of a body from the Son ; from i*** from, and 
iiXjts the Sun, Perihelion — least distance; from «'i(2 mear to, and Sikttt. If the 
orbit of a body were rigidly circular, there would be neither aphelion nor perihelion 
points. 
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We muEt not foi^t, however, that one circumstance may modify all this 
tj an extent anfEdent to render the conditions of vegetable and animal life in 
Mercury either similar to our own or more different still. This circumstance 
is the existence or absence of a gaseous or vaporoua envelope, — in a word, of 
an atmosphere? HasMercnry, then.an 
atmosphere? According to many astro- 
nomers, Mercnry presented the following 
aspect (fig. 28) in its transit (1709) 
acroBs the solar disk. Instead of a black 
round spot, perfectly clear and well de- 
fined, there was seen all round the disk of 
the planet a circular band lessluminons 
than the rest of the surface of the Sun, 
forming a sort of nebnloiiB ring. It was 
thence inferred that there existed avery 
high and dense atmosphere. Recent ob- 
servers have not seen anything like it. 
But, on the other hand, they have re- 
marked in the phases of the planet, ^aS^ViITrt^It «°r fh'Vl 7?^^ 
that the line of separation of the liffht i'**- Vsporoun aurmia. andbriftbt poiut 
and shade, which astronomers call the 

trrminator, is never very decided, so that the breadth of the luminous part 
seemed diminished. ' Hence,' say Beer and Madler, ' we may conclude 
that Mercary has a pretty sensible atmosphere.' 

If this be so, we can form an idea of the modifications which a some- 
what d^nse atmosphere would induce in the intensity of the light ond heat, 
by comparing the days when on our Earth the sky is clear and without 
clouds — when the Bun darts its raye on the surface without obstacle, with 
the dark and dull days when the clouds completely hide him from us. The 
density of the atmoepheric euvelope we see ^en can strikingly change the 
effects of solar radiation. Let us compare, for instance, the temperature 
of one of onr valleys with that of the mountainous snramits which surround 
it. It is like pasmng from summer to the cold of winter, irom the burning 
heat of July to the frost of November, and yet the Sun shines alike on the 
mountains and on the valley. 

Finally, the chemical compoeition of the atmosphere of Mercury, the 
nature of the gases, of which it is formed, and which are perhaps very 
diffeient from die nitrogen and osygen of our air, are also features whidi 
may inflnenoe the climate of the planet ; concerning these matters we have 
DO data. Let' ns confine ourselves, then, to describe the astronomical 
phenomena of which the influence is incontestable. 

In the first place, let us conuder the length of the day. Mercury 
tnms on its axis in 24 hours and 5^ minutes, and his year comprises 87§ 
of these sidereal rotations.* The number of his solar days in this period is 
nate and ou tlie cstininte of the 
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therefore SI>J, whence reanlts as the length- of one of them 21 hours and 
Gi secoada. This is nearly the length uf one uf our oivn aolar days, bo 
thftt the organised beings of the two planets have thd same periods of 
light and darkness, of activity and repose. But the relative length of the 
days and nights in the course of the entire year is much more variable 
than on the J^artL, owing to the great inclination of the axis of Mercury 
to the plane of its orhit 

Fig. 2'3 ahowB, according to the old observers, at what angle Mercury 
presents itself to the Sua at the oommeDcement of each of its seasons. 

Very extensive wines around the two poles enjoy at one season, during 
their summer, continuous day ; at another, during their winter, they are 



Fig- :«.— O.-bIt of MoRury. 

plunged in profound darkness. It is only during a short period and near 
the planet's equinoxes, that these zones see light and darkness succeed in 
the interval of the eame d«y. 

The glacial and torrid zones are not disdnct on Mercury, and temperato 
climatcB do not exist, or rather their zones change their character twice 
during each revolution. The equatorial regions alone have the advantage 
of possessing all the year, day and night, light and darkness, and of 
experiencing heat dnring the day, cold and calm during the night It is 
tnie, however, that if the Sun towards the equinoxes rises so far aa the 
senlth, it descends nearly to the horizon in the extreme seasons. 

We have said above, that the orbit of Mercury is ven,' elongnted, or, 
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in astronomical Ungate, that its excentricity * is censi^eraVJe. It 
results that the eeasoDs in Mercury are of very unequal duration, and, 
seeing that, according as we consider tlie northern or the southern hemi- 
Bphere, the spring and the summer of the one are the autumn and the 
winter of the other, a like inequality should exist between the extreme 
temperatures of the two hemispheres. 

The great proximity of Mercury to the 
solar rays renders the obeervation of the 
planet somewhat difficnit ; very little, there- 
fore, is known of its surface. One diligent 
observer, SchrOter, at the end of the last 
century, was able, however, to observe some 
dark banda on its disk (fig. 30), which he 
considered as an equatorial tone; it waa 
from the direction of these banda that he 
deduced the inclination of the axis of rota- 
tion. Besides this, during the crescent phases 
many observers (SclirOlet, Beer and MSdler) 

, ^ • I . - i-L I. .V F>«. M — EquKlorW band Of Uncuiy. 

ban seen mdentattons wliioh make the t»cbrcier.) 

line of separation of light and shade 

appear jagged ; they also observed that the southern bom of the cresoent 



Fig. SI. — CrBsnut of M 0TCUT7, nhowJoff IncffuLu-ltiH OD thfl ta-mlnator aud tho 
tRmckthnofUic Boiithau HoTD, (aoliietsr.l 

was truncated (fig. 31). These markings were not always visible, but 
disappeared, to show themselves anew at intervals, the periodicity of which 

* We have alrcEulj remarked thnt il is not in the centre ot the ovsl curve tra- 
TCTsed bf each planet that the Snn is sitaated, but in a point bj so much more 
diiUnt rroiR this centre as the curve is more elongated. The name of trcentricilg in 
pjta to the distance between these two points, compared to the half of the grealeflt 
diameier of ibe orbit. Let ni add that ihe place where tbe Sun is. is '-ailed the 
foaa of the curvf, and that the fncuE is alwafs one of those points in the greater 
diameter to wliieb we have sUtided- 
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has enabled us to determine the period of rotation of Mercury. They 
evidently indicate the existence of high mountains, which intercept the 
light of the Sun, and of vaUeys plunged in shade, which lie near the 
parts of the surface of the planet then illuminated. 

Mercury^ therefore, has mountains. The measurement of the amount 
of truncation of the crescent, has also shown the height of one of them, 
and if this measure is not exaggerated it is not less than the -^i^rrd part 
of the diameter of the planet ; that is more than eleven miles ! Now the 
highest mountain known on the Earth, Gaurisankar of the Himalaya, is 
not more than 29,000 feet in vertical height ; this giant of terrestrial 
mountains, therefore, does not rise above the sea-level more than the -j^^i^th 
part of the Earth*s diameter. 

Schr5ter, when examining Mercury during its transit over the Sun on 
the 7th of May, 17il9, saw, or believed that he saw, on the black disk of 
the planet a luminous point. It has been concluded from this observation, 
which has not however been confirmed, that there exist on the surface of 
Mercury active volcanoes. This would be another analogy between the 
physical constitution of this planet and that of the Earth. 

We have already said, in speaking of the Sun, that astronomical 
science has succeeded in ascertaining the masses, or the relative weights. 
of the celestial bodies of the solar system. The mass of Mercury is such 
that 4,866,000 globes of the same weight as its own would be required to 
balance the mass of the Sun. As the latter is itself 354,936 times as 
heavy as the mass of the Earth, it follows that the weight of Mercury is 
the -^j^tliBt or more simply four-fifths, of the weight of our globe. In 
comparing these numbers with those which measure the volumes of the 
two planets, it is found that the matter of which Mercury is formed is much 
denser than that of which the Earth is composed. Its density is half as 
much again. It lies between the specific gravity of iron and copper. ^ . . 

Lastly, there is another physical fact which we must take into aoooont 
if we would form an idea of the beings which people the planets of the 
solar system. We refer to the force of gravity on the surface. The 
influence of this force is all -important ; according as its intensity is greater 
or less, the muscular movements, for example, are more or less difficult, 
requiring an expenditure of force more or less considerable. According to 
the most recent determinations, the force of gravity on Mercury is but 
three-fifths of what it is on the Earth. To sum up. By the aid of all 
the astronomical, physical, and meteorological, data which we have 
reviewed in this study of Mercury, and compared with the corresponding 
elements of the terrestrial globe, it has been possible for us to point out 
both the resemblances and differences of these two worlds, revolving in 
regions of the heavens, which are, after all, near each other, when we con- 
sider the extent of the whole planetary system. 
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II. 

VENUS. 

Distance from the San — Apparent and real MoveraentR; Form of the Orbit — Dis- 
tance of Venas from the Earth — Real Dimensions, Form, and Surface-markings ; 
Kntation — Day and Night on Venus ; Atmosphere, Seasons, and Climates — 
Physical Constitution. 

The two planets nearest to the Earth — Mars and Venus — are precisely 
those which present the most striking analogies to it ; Mars especially, 
which we have more particularly studied. This fact is a very natural 
one, and it will appear to us still more so w^hen we try to form an idea of 
the origin of the system, according to the views of Laplace. For the 
present let us study in detail the various phenomena which each planet in 
turn presents to us. 

Mercury is the first planet which we encountered on leaving the Sun. 
r Venus comes after Mercurv in the order of distance, whilst of all the 
. principal planets Mercury is that which describes an orhit of the most 
elongated form, and that by very much. Venus, on the contrary, moves 
in an orhit the form of which approaches nearest to a perfect circle. 
There is not between its greatest and least distances from the Sun — 
between its aphelion and its perihelion, to use the language of astronomers 
— a difference equal to the -j-^^th part of the maximum distance. 

The mean distance of Venus fromi the Sun is 68,932,000 miles ; its 
maximum distance is 69,405,000 miles ; and when nearest to the Sun, it 
is still removed from him 68,459,000 miles. 

What is the result of this quasi equality in the movement of Venus ? 
It is, that the quantity of light and heat which it receives from the Sun 
varies little in the different points of its orbit ; or, what comes to the same 
thing, in the different seasons of its year. Yet, this quantity is still nearly 
double in intensity that which our globe receives, — a fact we must take 
into account when we treat on the physical constitution of the planets. 

Venus, like Mercury, is sometimes an evening, sometimes a morning 
star. It appears to us to oscillate in the same manner round the Sun. 
But the amplitude and the duration of its periodical oscillations are much 
greater. Thus, in that part of its apparent orbit in which it recedes 
each evening from the setting Sun, it advances at its maximum eastern 
elongation to a distance of 48°, while that of Mercury is 29*^. When in 
the morning before sunrising, it gradually leaves that body, its maximum 
western elongation attains the same value. 

Who does not know the Shepherd's Star ? Who has not contemplated 
its soft and brilliant light, rarely twinkling, and intense enough at times 
to cast shadows ? Where a light cloud veils that* portion of the sky 
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occupied by the planet, a pretty strong glimmer will still indicate its 
position in the centre of the luminous ring formed by the illuminated 
molecules of the interposing cloud. The brilliancy of this planet is, indeed, 
sometimes so intense that in a very clear sky it is visible by day. 

The evening star received from the ancients the name of Vesper, 
whilst they gave to the morning star the name of Lucifer. The same 
error which led them to double Mercury — if we may be allowed the 
expression, — made them see in Venus also two distinct bodies. But they 
at length recognised the identity of the two stars, and Venus eventually 
replaced Vesper and Lucifer. 

Venus takes 584 days to accomplish an entire oscillation. At the 
end of this time, it is again found in an identical position with regard to 
the Sun and the Earth, and recommences this apparent movement round 
the central body. 

This similarity in the apparent movements of the two planets nearest 
to the Sun would lead us to infer that their real movements are similar. 
This is the case. Venus describes round the Sun a curve entirely enclosed 
by the orbit of the Earth. 

Accordingly, when, instead of observing it with the naked eye we use a 
telescope of considerable magnifying power, we perceive that it pretsents 
phases * like Mercury, and that, like this latter planet, its apparent 
dimensions vary as in its movement it recedes from or approaches our 
Earth. We need not here repeat the explanations that we gave in the 
case of Mercury, inasmuch as they would be quite identical for Venus. 

We must not confound the period of a complete oscillation of Venus 
with the period of its real revolution. As the Earth moves at the same 
time and in the same direction, the planet requires in reality much more 
time to return to the same position relatively to the Sun and the Earth 
than to accomplish an entire revolution, or, as it may be expressed, to 
return to the same part of its orbit So, while the synodic revolution of 
Venus is accomplished in about 584 days, its sidereal revolution requires 
only 225 days (224** 16*» 49°> 7*), or less than gths of one of our years. 
In this interval, the distance which it travels is upwards of 430 millions 
of miles, so that its mean velocity is 80,000 miles an hour, or nearly 22 
miles a second. We have seen already that Mercury travels at the rate of 
28 miles a second ; the geneialisation of these facts will show us that the 
velocity of the planets decreases as we advance from the common centre of 
their movements. 

Viewed from the mean distance of V^us, the disk of the Sun seems 
nearly double (in surface) its apparent size as seen from the Earth. (See 
fig. 2, p. 24.) 

A word now on the different distances which separate the two planets 
when in various positions in their orbits. 

* Galileo recoguised them first. 
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T\'heii Venns is between the Snn and the Earth, it is obviously nearest 
to ns ; and when it is beyond the Sun, it is farthest from us. 

In the first case, to know the distance between the two planets, we 
must find the difference of their distances from the Sun ; in the second, 
we must add* them together. 
But let us say, once for all, in 
respect of Venus as in respect 
of the other bodies of the svs- 
tern, that as the orbits are not 
circles, but ellipses or ovals, 
there is for each of the two 
cases a maximum and a mini- 
mum. We will dwell upon 
these details when their im- 
portance renders it necessary. 

The greatest distance of 
Venus from the Earth varies 
between 166,304:,0(X) and 
1«2,157,000 miles,— its least 
distance between 24,839,000 
and 24,293,000 miles. The 
divergence of the^e numbers 
would leave us to believe at 
first, that the observations of 
Venus ought to be much more 
favourable in the case of short 
distances. This, however, is 
not the case. In this part of 

its orbit, in fact, Venus presents to us more and more of its dark hemi- 
sphere, and, besides, its light is extinguished by the brightness of the solar 
rays. This last circumstance is repeated at the period of its maximum 
distance, so that it is in the intermediate phases that it is most distinctly 
visible and its light most brilliant. 

From figure 33 we can understand both the change in the apparent 
size, and in the degree of illumination of its disk at its extreme and mean 
distances from the Earth. The diameter varies nearly in the proportion 
of the numbers 10, 18, and ()5. 

When both the distance of an object and its apparent size are known, 
nothing is easier, as already remarked, than to determine its real 
dimensions. It has been calculated*^ that the diameter of the globe 
of Venus measures 8108 miles which is within the -r^J^th part of that of 
the Earth. The dimensions in volume and surface also differ very little 




Fig. 32. — Superior and inferior conjimotion of V-'nut. 
Greatest aud U tint dintanoe fh>m the Eurth. 



* By Sir W. Hentchel, Arago, Beer and Madler, &c. [Leverrier, however, asfdgns 
to the piaoet a smaller diameter.] 
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from those of the terrestrial Eipheroid. But np to the present time no 
perceptible polar compresBion has been observed. 

This last result is not at all astonishing, for if snch a fiattening really 
existed, if it did not exceed that of the terrestrial poles, even the most 
delicate measures would not be able to detect it. Although Venus is one 
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of the nearest planets to the Earth, astronomers have experienced great 
diOicultyiu measuring its apparent diameter in a precise manner. This is 



Fig. 11 — Compiusllis dim«Daoiu of Vauui tnd the Enith. 

owing to the astonishing brilliancy of the h'ght of Venus, and to the 
irradiation^ which is produced in its image in our instruments — a cAuse of 

• The eflfctt (it iiradiatian maj be obBsrved in llg. 35. It two oircles. on.- of 
which in block, tlie other white od r blsok ground. Are einmined. it will be RSi'n ihst 
the luit seems percepliUly lai^er; and ncrerthelcBS Iheir diameters we riuomasly 
lbs same. Tbi^ effeot ia b;' so much the innre perceptible as the light of tlie oUji-ct 



error whidi ii is very difficult to estimate. How caa we then be aston- 
uhed if we are not sure of ita diameter within the (Joth part? 

If the flattening of the globe of the planet is unknown, thiH is not the 
case with the period of its rotation, although ita determination hag also 
aeoeesitated very delicat« obeerrationB. 

Venna turns on itself in 2'6 hours 21 minutes 23 aeconda. That is a 
period less than that of the rotation of the Earth by 35 minutes only. As 
in the case of Mercury, it is by the careful watching of the irregularities 
which the illuminated part of the planet presents at the limit of light and 
shade, and their succeatiive and periodical reappearances, that various 
astronomers* have been able to measure this period. 

Bianchini. an Italian astronomer of the last century, endeavoured to 
deduce the rotation of Venns from the observations of the spots which he 
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observed on its dish. Although the number he found is completely at 
variance with the recognised and adopted period, his observations, never- 
theleas, have their value, as they give an idea of the features which 
distinguish the surface of the planet.'f' 

Venns, in ita various phases, ie far from showing perfectly regnlar 
forms. The home of the crescent, especially the southern one, have 
nearly always been observed blunted — truncated, so to speak. SchrOter 
also saw a bright point completely separated from the luminous crescent. 
Fig. 3^ shows some of these forms observed by this able astronomer. 

These inequalities, besides serving by their periodical return to enable 

■ D. and J. CassiDi, SchrOter, Vica, Beer and Midler. 

f They were, howeTer, permanent apols. if it be true, as staled by Arago (' Astro- 
noniie Popalaire,' ii. 023), tbat Bianchini's tipots were again neea by Vico, ft^m 1B40 
to 1B12, with all Ihair old forms. We give these spots from Schroter's drawings in 
AfhrodltografluKke Fraiimtnle. [Donbls atJII rest on tbe sabject of the permsDenoe 
nl these marldDgs; and acGordingly tbe toi alien. period and mial inclinalion of' 
Venus are s^ held ai dDubtfol by many astronomers. — R. A. P.] 
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natomeasnre the rotation of the planet, are evidences of the irregnlaritieB 
ofiu surface. Tbna the solid ^ound of Veniis is uneven, like that of 
Mercury and of the Earth ; it is covered with high mountains. Bnt ie it 
certain that these asperitieB attain such a considerable height as is stated ? 
Do mountains exist on Venus to the vertical elevation of 27 miles ; that is 
to say, five times higher than the most elevated peak in Thibet, ten times 
the colossal Moot Blanc? This is a delicate question which subsequent 



meaenrement may perhapn settle. But if the first resnlts were confirmed, 
we could scarcely help thinking of the strange aspect the mouutainons 
regions of Venus would offer ; the sublime peaks of our Alpine regions 
would be but mere mole-hills tu comparison. If we refer to the drawings 
of SchrOter (fig. 36), which represent Venns in three of its phases, we 
shall notice that the luminous part of the disk ia far from terminating 
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abruptly along the line of shade. Its light, on the contrary, diminishes 
^adually; and this diminution may be entirely explained by the 
twilight on the planet The existence of an atmosphere of a considerable 
heighth as hence been inferred, which, by refracting the rays of the Sun, 
enablefl them to penetrate into regions where that body is already set. 
Thus the evenings in Venus would be like ours, lighted by twilight, and 
the mornings by the dawn. 

Venus, during each of its periodical oscillations, should, one would 
think, when it passes between the Earth and the Sun, be projected on the 
disk of the latter body. But the occurrence is, on the contrary, rare, 
because the plane which Venus describes is not coincident with the plane 
of the Earth*s orbit. Sometimes the globe of the planet, always, be it 
remembered,.with its unilluminated half towards uSj^passes higher than the 
solar disk, sometimes it passes below. Two transits occur in an interval 
of eight years, after which they do not again occur until the end of 
another interval of more than a century. When two transits have taken • 
place both in December, the two following invariably occur in June. The 
last observed were those on the 5th of June, 1761, and the -ird of June, ITiWK 
The two next transits will take place on the 8th of December, 1874, and 
the 6th December, 1882. We shall see further on, that it was by obser- 
vations of these transits, made very carefully at different stations on the 
surface of the globe, that the Sun's distance was for the first time calcu- 
lated. Venus, in traversing the solar disk, appears as a perfectly round 
black spot 

Now, in what manner do the days and nights vary according to the 
latitudes and the seasons? This depends both on the way in which 
Venus in the course of its year presents its polar and equatorial regions 
to the Sun, and on the relative durations of its two movements of rotation 
and revolution. Let us return to some of our former statements. 

Venus turns on itself in 23 hours and 21 minutes and^3 seconds ; J, 3 
this is the duration of its sidereal day.* Its year contains 225 terrestrial 
days (224*7). It comprises, therefore, 231 entire rotations, or sidereal 
days of Venus, which are equivalent to 230 solar days of Venus. Each 
ordinary day then on Venus consists of 23 hours 26 minutes. 

On the other hand, the nearly circular form of its orbit gives a nearly 
equal length to the four seasons, and the light and the heat of the Sun are 
distributed with a like constancy. But that which establishes a marked 
difference between the terrestrial seasons and climates and those of the 
planet which we are exploring, is the great inclination of its axis of rota- 
tion to the plane of its orbit. In this raopect Venus resembles Mercury. 
Fig. 37 shows the position of the planet at one of its solstices, at the 

* On each planet, as on the Earth, we can difttingnish the »idereftl day, the lenf^th 
of which is identical with that of a rotation, and the Hoiar day. a little longer than 
the sidereal day. We shall explain, in the chapter relating to the Rotation of the 
Earth, the reason for this essential distinction. 
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coiDtnencement of the aummeT of the hemiBphere which presents its pole to 
the Sun. At the winter solstice, Venus occupies a diametrically opposed 
position. It follows that the polar regions undergo alternately the torrid 
temperature of summer and the prolonged cold of winter. At the equator, 
the Sun then attains but a small elevation above the horizon. 

Towards the eqninoxea, on the contrary, the regions nearest the equator 
are exposed to the heat of the Sun, the intensity of which is nearly double 
the intensity of the solar heat on our globe. Perhaps a very dense, cloudy 
atmosphere, constantly charged with vapours arising from the heat, enve- 
lopes the globe of Venns, and thus moderates the rigour of its opposite 
seasons. A fact which gives to this hypothesis a cert^n degree of truth-is 
the ohservation of the transit of Venus over the Sun in 1761. A nebulous 
ring seemed to eorround the black disk of the body ; aud. 
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the moment when it was but partly projected on the Sun, the contour of 
the esterior limb of the planet was seen edged with a luminous ring. 

These two phenomena are easily explained if we suppose the globe of 
Venns to be enveloped with a very dense atmosphere. 

There still remain some other interesting physical data bearing on the 
constitution of Venus. Thus, for instance, calculation has shown that its 
mass is euch, that more than 400,000 gbbes of the same weight would be 
required to balance the mass of the Sun ; it is nearly -f^/fthB of the mass 
of the Earth. Taking into consideration the difference of the volumes of 
the two planets, we find that the density of the matter of which Venue is 
comfKiBed is more than nine-tenths (0'987) of the density of our globe. 

Finally, the force of gravity on its surface is also a little more than 
nine-tenths of the mean intensity of this force on the surface of the Earth. 

To sum up. The world we have explored resembles in many points, 
in ila dimendons and astronomical and physical constitution, that which 
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we inhabit. And, if we were to accept the observations of several astro- 
nomers of the ITth and 18th centuries,* it would present an additional 
resemblance ; as the Moon accompanies the Earth, so also would Venus^ 
according to them, be provided with a satellite. But this singular body 
has Hot been since seen, and high scientificf authorities are now convinced 
that the observers in question were the victims of an optical illusion. It 
must be confessed that the doubt which still exists on this point is, at least, 
very curious, and testifies the progress which still remains to be accom- 
plished in the domain of planetary astronomy. 

[Before we quit Mercury and Venus, we must fairly state that the 
decision and positiveness with which the physical data are given by the 
old astronomers, are by no means borne out by modem observation, 
although we might imagine, to say the least, that if the observations of 
Schr5ter and others, faithfully recorded by M. Guillemin, were correct, the 
vastly superior telescopes of the present day would have verified thera. 
This, however, they have failed to do. The different features, although 
stated to have been seen by De Vico during the present century, have not 
once been observed either by Admiral Smyth or the Rev. W. R. Dawes ; 
indeed, the only physical fact which modem observation has placed before 
us, and this we owe to Professor Phillips and the Rev. T. W. Webb, is 
the possible existence of snow-zones on Venus as on Mare. This, however, 
is not certain. We must, therefore, caution our readers against receiving 
absolutely the inferences drawn from the old observations.] 



III. 

THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 



Aspect of the Zodiacal Light in the various regions of the Earth — Probable existence 
of a large Luminons Ring situated between the Earth and the Sun. 

In the evenings, about the time of the vernal equinox — in March and 
April, when in our climate the twilight is of short duration, if we examiDe. 
the horizon towards the west, a little after sunset, we may perceive a faint 
light that rises in the form of a cone among the starry constellations. 

This is what astronomers call the Zodiacal Light. Those unfamiliar 
with -it, or little accustomed to the ordinary aspect of the sky, might confuse 
this glimmering either with the Milky Way, or with the ordinary twilight, 
or even with an aurora. But, with a little attention, it is impossible to 
mistake it. 

* D. Cast^ini, Short, Montaigne, Bcedkier, Horrebow, Montbaron, Lambert, 
t De Lalande (Encyclopidie M^tfwdiqur..) 
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The triangular form of this luminous cone, its elevation, and its inclined 
position to the horizon, make it a thing apart and one eminently deserving 
particular mention. 

As the days lengthen, and with them the duration of twilight, the 
Zodiacal Light disappears, it becomes invisible, at least in our climate. But 
it may again he seen in the morning, in the east, about the time of the 
autumnal equinox, in September and October, when the dawn has an 
equally short duration — again, however, to disappear during the period of 
long nights and long twilights.* 

-It is needless to add that the sky must be clear, and the night moonless, 
for observations of the Zodiacal Light to be possible. 

The brightness of this light is comparable with that of the Milky Way, 
or with the tails of comets, its transparence is such, that all but the smallest 
stars are visible through it. Nevertheless, according to Mairan. who 
occupied himself with this phenomenon in the days most favourable for 
observation, its light is more intense than that of the Milky Way, and 
more uniform, generally less white, and inclining somewhat towards yellc»w 
or red in the parts nearest the horizon. It was only towards the aj^x 
that he could discern the small stars in the region on which the light was 
projected. 

This yellowish -red colour was observed also, in 1843, by Arago and 
other astronomers of the Observatory of Paris, who compared it to the tail 
of the comet of that same year. Moreover, the same red tint was, in 1707, 
noticed by Derh'am. 

Now, if from temperate regions of the two hemispheres we travel to- 
wards the tropical zones, the Zodiacal Light increases in intensity and 
height, and it can be observed throughout the year. The illustrious 
Humboldt thus relates in his * Cosmos,* the impressions made on him in 
his travels by the sight of this curious phenomenon : * The much greater 
luminous intensity which the Zodiacal Light presented in Spain, on the 
coast of Valentia and in the plains of New Castile, had already determined 
me, before I quitted Europe, to observe it assiduously. The brightness of 
this light — I should say of this illumination — still increased in a sur- 
prising manner, as I gradually approached the equator on the American 
continent, or on the South Seas. Through the dry and transparent 
atmosphere of Cumana, on the grassy plains or Llanos of Caracas, on the 

* In larjje towns, the thousands of gas-lamps or other lights render the obsena- 
tion of the Zodiacal Light very difficult, not to sa> iropoMsible, at all times. On the 
other hand in stations conveniently idtuated, it can be seen at various epochs of the 
year, even in the temperate zones. 

Mr. Heis (of Munster) cites some obsenations made by him in the month of 
December, in Germany, and Mr. Jones had observed it at the same time in Japan. 

M. Chacornac observed the Zodiacal Lisht in January and February in Paris, 
and in December in Lyons, in 18(J4. A fact little known, established by him, is, that 
the light is intense enough to efface stars of the twelfth and thirteenth magnitude. 
* It is beyond doubt,' he writes, * that this phenomenon covers with a yellowish red 
veil the region of the sky on which it is projected.' 
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table-Unde of Quito, and on the Mexican laken, particnlarly at a height of 
eight or twelve thouaand feet, where I could stay a longer time, I saw the 
Zodiacal Light aometimeB snrpaBB in brilliancy the most etriking parta of 
the Milky W&y, comprised between the prow of the Ship and Sagittariua, 
or, to cite the r^ona of the sky visible in our hemiBphere, between the 
Eagle and the Swan.'* 

Let ne see now if it is possible tnaccount for the nature of the Zodiacal 
Light, which evidently is not a purely meteorological phenomenon, since 
its participation in the 
diurnal movement, its 
visibility in regions of 
the Earth very distant 
one from the other, and, 
lastly, its nearly invari- 
able iuclination along the 
ecliptic, indicate aufli- 
ciently that the cause 
which produces such ap- 
pearances ties ontaide our 
atmosphere, in thecelestial 

Among the explana- 
tions that have been given, 
the most probable one is 
that which likens the Zo- 
diacal Light to a flattened 
nebulous ring surround- 
ing the Sun at some dis- 
tance. It is to be re- 
marked, that the direction 
of the axis of the cone, or 

ofthe pyramid, prolonged [ __i 

below the horizon, always 

passes through the Sun. i"«-M-i>i«««»fti.e„i..r«„«^^ idgi.t. 

(Fig. 38.) 

It was believed at first that this directiou precisely coincided with the 
solar equator ; but it seems more certain that it coincides with the plane of 
. the Earth's orbit, or the ecliptic.f 

The length of the longer axis of the ring is variable, or, as it may be 
expreased, the distance from the summit of the cone to the middle of its 
base, — :to the horizon, — is more or less considerable, according to the 

• 'Cosmos,' vol. ii,p. 5W. 

t The recent obaprtHtiong of Mr. Heii at Munfler, and of Mr. .lones at Japan, 
ii^ade gimaltsneoiixl]', shoiv, Iiowever, the axis ot ihe luniiouus coae as forming an 
angle vith the latter plane. 
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time of observation. Very simple geometric considerations point to tBe 
conclusion that the luminous ring sometimes extends as far as the orbit of 
the £arth, and even surpasses it, sometimes it is enclosed within this 
same orbit This may be explained in two ways : either by adniittiug 
that the form of the ring is elliptical ur oval, or, if it be circular, that the 
Sun does not lie exactly in the centre. 

Now, what is the nature of this luminous mass ? Must it be con- 
sidered as a zone of vapours thrown off by the Sun when in the process of 
consolidation, when our central star passed from a nebulous state to that 
of a condensed fluid sphere ? This was the opinion of Laplace. 

Another hypothesis, also connected with the first, is, that the Zodiacal 
Light is formed of myriads of solid particles, analogous to the aerolites, 
possessing a general movement, but travelling separately around the 
focus of our solar woHd. The light of the ring would be thus produced 
by the accumulation of this multitude of brilliant points, reflecting towards 
us the light borrowed by each of them from the Sun. 

This explanation accounts for the variation of the intensity of the 
Zodiacal Light at different epochs ; it would suffice to admit that the 
condensation of the particles or the density of the ring is not the same 
throughout its extent, and that its movement of circulation round the Sun 
presents successively different parts to the Earth. In this case, it becomes 
a question whether this lenticular ring of matter is distinct from the 
systems of meteors, of which we shall soon speak, and the existence of 
which seems at length established. 

Lastly, some astronomers regard the Zodiacal Light as a vaporous 
ring which belongs to the Earth, surrounding it at some distance. But 
this is an opinion which appears somewhat wild (it can be upset by the 
most simple geometric consideration), and is utterly at variance with 
observation.* 

We omit to mention various other theories now completely abandoned. 
But it must be owned, in concluding what we have to say on thia 
interesting phenomenon, that while the observations remain so vague and 
so few in number, we are not yet permitted to pronounce, in a definite 
wa3% on its nature. 

Cassini and Mairan have observed in the luminous cone momentary' 
sparklings, which they explain by the fapid movements of its particles, 
idtematively presenting faces of unequal size ; nearly in the same way as one 
sees the grains of dust sparkling in the rays of the Sun when they pene- 
trate into the interior of a dark room. 

This is an explanation which must be presented with the more 



* Whatever may be the true nature of the Zodiacal Light, observation proves 
that the subi>tauoe of which it is curopoHed lif^s in a region which sometimes extends 
beyond the £aitb's orbit, sometimes lies within it. Our readers will therefore un- 
derstand wliy the description of it is found in this part of the Solar System. 
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renrve, as tbe observationB of Mairan and Cassini have not been, as far 
as we know, confinned. 

The intermittent brightness described by Humboldt — the sudden un- 
dnlations which he observed to traverse the luminous pyramid, also await 
explanation. Arago did not think this fact could be explained merely by 
variations in the strata of our atmosphere. 



IV, 

THE EARTH. 

The Earth snRpended in Space— Proof of its Spheroidal Form — Its Dimensions, 
Mass, and Mean Density — Atmospheric Refraction ; its efifects on the appear- 
ance of the Disks of the Sun and Moon. 

Tub Earth considered as a celestial body — as a planet — will now be the 
object of our study. It is the globe we meet with next in our journey 
from the focus of the Solar System. 

The Eali;h does not voyage alone, as do Venus and Mercury ; but, 
drawing the Moon after it, in its annual course, it is continually escorted 
by this faithful satellite. It is the first planet that rejoices in such a 
privilege. 

If the Earth be a body travelling through space, as do the multitudes of 
those which people the heavens, it may be asked, under what aspect it 
appears to the nearest celestial bodies. This will evidently depend on the 
distance of the observer. 

The form of the Earth is that of a nearly spherical globe, of which 
one-half receives the light of the Sun, whilst the other half is plunged in 
gloom; to a spectator who moves from it gradually, it would appear 
onder the form of a disk, gradually becoming more and more diminutive, 
but more and more luminous at the same time ; presenting phases like 
Mercury and Venus, according to the relative position of the Earth with 
regard to the spectator and the Sun. 

At the distance of the Moon, the Earth will be seen under the form of 
a luminous disk, sprinkled with spots, the bright ones marking the conti- 
nents and islands, and the snow and ice of the poles ; the darker ones 
indicating the place of the seas ; but besides these permanent spots, variable 
and movable ones would be distinguished, produced by the cloudy strata 
of the atmosphere, 

o 
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Ite apparent diameter would be nearly fbnr tintea that of the Moon, ae 
that, Been at the full, the Earth would shine like thirteen iiniled full nioon». 
At about four times the distance of our satellite, the terreBtrial globe 
would still seem as large as the latter. £ut as the apeccator moved away 
by degrees, the diameter of the disk would diminiah, and would end by 
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becoming insensible. The Earth would then shine in the heavens like a 
star. 

These statemenls of Science regardinR the form of our globe, and its 
real dimensione, — statements now familiar to every one, — are not based 
on simple analogiee. Kxact facts, which it is easy to verify, place ibe 
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rotundity of the Earth beyond donbt, and trigonometrical surveys of 
extreme precision h&ve determined its true dimensions. Let us dwell an 
instant on these different points. 

It is well known that the horizon of a'plaiu presents the form of a 
circle, surrounding the observer. If the latter moves, the circle moves 
also, but it« form remains the seme, and is modified only when mountains, 
or other obstacles of some elevation, limit the view. Out at sea, the 
circular form of the horizon is Btill more decided, and changed only near 
the coasts, the outline of which breaks the regulsrity. 

Here, then, we obtain a first notion of the rotundity of the Earth, 
since a sphere is the only body which is presented always to us under the 
form of a drde, from whatever exterior point of view it is examined. More- 
over, it cannot be said that the horizon is formed by the limit of distinct 



rision. and that it is this which causes the appearance of a circular 
bonndary, because the horizon is enlarged when we mount vertically ahovt 
the snrface of the plain. 

The preceding drawing, in which a mountain is figured in the middle 
of a plain, whose uniform curvature is that of a sphere, will prove our 
assertion. From the foot of the monntain the spectator will have but a 
very limited horizon. Let him ascend half-way, his visual radius 
extends, is inclined below the first horizon, and reveals a more extended 
drcnlar area. At the summit of the mountain, the horizon still increases, 
and if the atmosphere be pure, the spectator will see nnmerons objects 
appear, where from the lower stations the sky alone was visible. 

I'his extatHion of the horizon voxM be inexplicable if the Earth had 
the rorm of an extended plane. 

The curvature of the surface of the sea manifests itaelf in a still more 
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striking manner. Suppose younelf on the coaet, at tbe Bnnmit of a high 
tower, hill, or al«ep, rocky ehore ; a vessel appears on the horizon, yon see 
euly the tope of the masts, the highest sails ; the lower sails and the hnll 
are invisible. As the vessel approa^bes, its lower part comes into view 
above the horizon, and soon it appears entire {6g. 41). 



lit 41.— Curmturaof tbenrhceririhsMik 

This fact, of the sncceseive appearances on the surface of tbe sea, of 
the different parts of an object, beginning by the highest parts of it, is 
manifested in the same meaner to the sailors who from the ship observe 




Fig. n—Cat 



the land. The explanation is rendered clear in the second sketch, wh^re 
the course of a vessel, seen in profile, is tif^ured on tbe convex bnrfaco 
of tlie sea. 

As the cnrvatnre of tbe ocean is the same in every direction, it follows 
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that the Earth has really the form of a sphere, or at least differs from it 
hat little. 

We may also mention two proofs of another kind, which, like the 
preceding ones, are more interesting as facts than as elements of con- 
viction. Who conld donht at the present time of the rotundity of the 
Earthy and of its suspension in space, after so many voyages of circumnavi- 
gation, after the daily testimony of the movement of the stars, setting on 
one side of the horizon, to reappear after twenty-four hours on the opposite 
side ? These are the proofs. 

One of the stars of the northern heavens, — the Pole-star — we shall 
speak of it again subsequently — remains nearly immovable, and at the 
same height in the heavens above the horizon of any given place. Now, 
when we move towards the south, this star by degrees approaches the 
horizon ; whilst, on the other hand, it rises if we advance to the north. 

This is a fact which can be explained very naturally by the convexity 
of the surface of the Earth, for if this change of height were held to be the 
result of a real approach of the traveller to. and removal from, the observed 
star, the known distance of the stars from the Earth shows that the 
displacement of the observer is, so to speak, indefinitely small, compared 
to the distance of the star, and cannot in any way account for its apparent 
movement Besides, if instead of walking from north to south, the observer 
travels from east to west, the Pole-star will always appear at 'the same 
point of the heavens as referred to the movable horizon, and at the same 
height above this horizon. But. in this case, it will be the hour of the 
rising and setting of the stars that will vary ; as should happen if the 
curvature of the terrestrial surface is in every direction ; and if, as indeed 
is kno\iTi, our globe every day performs an entire rotation round one of its 
diameters. 

We may announce, then, as a fact, demonstrated b}' experience and 
observation, that the Earth, in spite of the irregularities of its surface, 
which seem to us so considerable, is a spheroid, which, seen iu space, 
appears as well defined, regular and smooth, as the disks of the other 
planets. 

Some numbers relative to the real dimensions of the Earth will support 
these results, so astonishing to those, who, learning them for the first time, 
seek to figure them as so many real facts. But before we give them, we 
will state a little more exactly the form of the Earth, as determined by the 
most exact measures. Its form is not rigorously spherical ; the diameter 
or axis, round which tlie movement of diurnal rotation is performed, is the 
smaller diameter. Our globe, then, is flattened at the poles, that is to 
say, at the extremities of the axis. The existence of this flattening has 
heexk determined in the following manner. 

Let us consider a meridian, one of the ideal curved lines, indefinite in 
number, which encircle the Earth, each one passing through the two poles. 
If the earth were exactly spherical, each meridian would be a circle, that 
is, if we leave out of consideration the irregularities of the Earth's surface 
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On this hypothesis, the successive verticals which, from the Equator to the 
Pole, would form between themselves equal angles — an angle of one 
degree, for instance, — would be equally distant the one from the other. 
The distances between the feet of the verticals on the surface of the earth, 
would be expressed by equal numbers. 

Observation contradicts this supposition, and it has been found that 
the length of the successive degrees of the meridian increases^ in a con- 
tinuous manner, from the Equator to the Pol§.* 




Fig. 43.— Elliptical form of the terrestrial meridinne. Dimiutttiou iu the length of a dogroc 

ftvm the Pole to the Eqiutor. 

The following table shows the diflFerenoes of length of the arcs of a 
degree, measured in the northern hemisphere of the Earth, at increasing 
latitudes, that is to say, at gradually increasing distances from the 
Equator : 
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Length of one 

Degree in Engliah 

Poet. 

802,95(1 
80;),OU 
803,780 
304,202 
804,572 
804,U51 
805,087 
305,21)1 
305,744 



* It is easy to see from fig.43, that the meridian ought, in fact, to present really 
the form of an ellipse or oval, the greater diameter of which terminates in the eqtia- 
tor, and tlie smaller in the two poles. In such a curve, the curvature is the more 
strongly marked, as we consider the arcs nearest the major axis. We shall then 
require to traverse a shorter distance nearer the Equator to find the same angle be- 
tween successive verticals than wo shall near the poles. But it is well to remark 
that the flattening is much exaggerated in the drawing. 
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The differenoes are immistakable, an<i their constancy puts the fact' of 
the polar flattening qnite beyond doubt But their relative smallness, — r 
there is only a difference of 2788 feet between the extreme latitudes — 
proves that the compression is in truth very small, as may be proved by 
comparing the length of the equatorial diameter, and the polar one, 
deduced from the preceding data : 

Feet. 
Equatorial diameter = 41,848,380 
Polar „ • =41,708,710 

Thus, if we represent the Earth by a sphere, a yard in diameter, the 
polar diameter will be about the •j'oth part of an inch too long. 

[But this is not all. The most recent results arrived at by geodesistij 
have taught us that the Earth is not quite truly represented by an orange, 
at all events, unless the orange be slightly squeezed, /or the equatorial 
circumference is not a per/ect circle, hut an ellipse, the larger and shorter 
equatorial diameters being respectively 41,8i>2,864 and 41.843,896 feet. 
That is to say, the equatorial diameter which pierces the Earth from 
longitude 14° 23' east, to 1^4° 23' east of Greenwich, is two miles 
longer than that at right angles to it.*] 

What then, on this scale, are the irregularities produced by the 
mountains and valleys ; what the depth of the seas ? The calculation is 
easy : Kunchinjinga and Gaurisankar, the giants of the Himalayan range, 
the highest known mountains of our globe, would only be elevated above 
the surface of a sphere of this size the ^Tj^y^th part of its diameter ; Mont 
Blanc, about half as much. In chains of mountains of ordinary elevations, 
the hills and valleys would be unnoticeable. The greatest depth of the 
ocean would but indent the surface about TTjVryD^^ ^^ ^^ ^'^^^^ ^^^' ^^ 
shows on a larger scale the relative dimensions of the height of the mount- 
ains, of the depth of the ocean, and the presumed thickness of the terres- 
trial crust. To obtain these dimensions, we have given the terrestrial 
globe a diameter of fourteen yards. 

The inequalities of the surface of the Earth have often been compared 
to the roughness of the skin of an orange. It will be seen by the preced- 
ing statements how exaggerated this comparison is. Our globe, reduced 
to the dimensions of an orange, would not present to the naked eye any 
trace of projection or of depression, nor would the flattening be perceptible 
nnles? to a practised eye. 

The study of the structure of the Earth— the configurations of its surface, 
its watercourses and seas, the geological constitution of its crust, and of 
the interior nucleus which composes it — presents the highest possible 
degree of interest, but its consideration would be out of place in the 
present volume. 

We will only refer to the opinion, now generally entertained of its 

* Mem, Boy. Ast. Soc. vol. xxix 1860. 



priniitiTe fluidity ; because this bypotheBid bu its aBtronomical ooofinua- 
tion in tlie elliptidty which has been detected. It can be demonstrated 
by the laws of meohauics, that a fluid masH, aniuated by « movement of 
rotation, tends to take the forin of a spheroid, flattened at the extremities of 
the axis around which tiie movement is efiecteii. 

Among the planets which we have still to explore, we shall find many 
which assnme, like the Earth, a spheroidal form, but with a much more 
considerable flattening at their poles. Now, their movetneut of rotadoa ia 
much more rapid. 

One word more on the form and dimensione of the Berth. 

We ehall be able to form an idea of the cnrvattire of the surface of 
the globe over a limited extent of cotintry, from the folluwing facts ; A 
traveller who etarts on a journey from a given place, di scends more and 
more below the horiiton of that place. When he ehall have traversed a 



Fig. t4.— CompuMln hdshu of MomiUlns ; dapth of ths Bau, ud tUckiuH oTIbe solid 
cnut ofthB (fertli. 

d^i^ee (69^ miles), be will actually be more than a thousand yards below 
the horizon-plane of the point of departure, disregarding differences of 
level proceeding from irregularitiee of surface. The borJEon of Paria, 
prolonged as far as Marseilles, would pass above that town at a height of 
over 18 miles. 

By reason of the flattening of the poles, the circumference of ameridian 
ia shorter than that of the Equator by nearly 42 miles. 

It follows ^m the preceding numbers, that Ibe snrface of the Earth 
contains about 1!16,626,000 square miles. Of this immense snrface the 
oceana embrace more than three-quarters; the remainder comprisee the 
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oontiiients and islands. It is not a little cnrioas that one bemisphere 
of the terrestria) globe comprises the laud, whilst the other hemisphere 
18 nearly entirely occupied by water. If we adjast a globe in such a 
way that London would occupy the centre of the visible hemisphere, 
and place it at some distance from the eye, we shall see on the hemisphere 
tamed towards us the whole of Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 
and part of South America. If we place ourselves on the opposite side, 
with our antipodes in the centre, w*e shall see a hemisphere, with the 
exception of New Holland and the lower point of Southern America, 
nearly entirely covered by the ocean, only here and there scattered with 
islands. y 

The figures in Plate ^ give an idea of the distribution of the solid '^^ 
and liquid portions of the terrestrial surface. 

If, from the measures of the surface of the globe, we pass to those of 
its volume and weight, we arrive at numbers of which it is extremely 
difficult to form a definite idea, so much are they beyond our ordinary 
notions. 

But we can conceive a cnbic volume of which the length, breadth, and 
height, are each one mile — this we call a cubic mile ; of such cubes our 
globe contains 259,800,000,000 ! Experiments and calculations, into the 
details of which we cannot enter in this place, have taught us the mean 
density of the materials of which our Earth is composed : we say mean 
density, because the density varies in different strata. [And, moreover, 
the solid crust may not extend to the centre.] This mean density then is 
such that the Earth weighs b\ times more than an equal volume of water 
would do. 

Hence we have been able, as it were, to weigh the Earth, and we have 
fonnd that it weighs 6,069,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons ! This is ex- 
elusive of the weight of the air. Does then the air weigh anything ? Yes ; 
if we snppose it to extend only 37 miles [and we have positive proof that it 
extends much higher], it will weigh 5, 178,000,000,000,000 tons ; this how- 
ever, is, after all, less than the millionth part of the weight of the Earth. 

Such are the dimensions, such is the mass of the planec which serves 
us as a dwelling-place. What in comparison, and considered merely from 
a material point of view, are the works of man both individually and 
collectively ? 

Nevertheless, this sphere which appears to ns so colossal, must, after 
all, be classed only among the. smaller planets of our system, and is but a 
grain of sand compared with our central Sun, and a mere point lost in the 
immensity of the space comprised within the limits of our system. What 
idea then shall we have of the infinity of space, when, leaving our own 
system behind, as we shall shortly do, we shall see that even that entire 
system is but an atom of the Visible Universe ? 

We have just spoken of the total weight of the atmosphere : this is a 
point of mere curiosity. But the pressure which this fluid mass exercises 
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on every inch of surface, on organised beings wlii<^ are enveloped and 
move in it, on liquids and vapours, is of extreme importance to organised 
life and to the physical conditions under which life is possible. The den- 
sity of the atmosphere, the law of decrease of this density, both in the 
lower and upper strata, are so many facts which have an intimate relation- 
ship with the temperature of the surface at different altitudes, with climate, 
and consequently with the distribution of animal and vegetable life on the 
surface of our globe. 

Moreover, there is a relationship no less decided between the consti- 
tution of the gaseous envelope in which we live, and the way in which the 
solar ravs traverse it. 

Every one knows that a luminous ray proceeds in a straight line when 
it traverses a homogeneous medium, that is to say, one of unvarying density. 
The object which this luminous ray brings to our view under these cir- 
cumstances is exactly where it appears to be. . 




Pig. 45. — Acmoqiheric refractioo, showing iU effoct on the apparent placet of bodies in 

the celestial vault. 



If, on the other hand, before it reaches us, the luminous ray lias to 
traverse media of different densities, obliquely, each change of deasity 
makes it deviate from its direct route ; and when it reaches the eye, the 
total deviation causes the object not to appear in the true direction which 
it occupies. Its apparent position does not then indicate its real position. 
This phenomenon of deviation takes place in the atmosphere, and is 
called atmospheric refraction. The im])ortance of a proper knowledge of 
refraction in astronomical observations will be understood when we state 
that all celestial bodies are thus more or less displaced : the error resulting 
from this displacement is not the same in every part of the celestial vault : 
it is much more considerable when the strata traversed are thicker, or «re 
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presented obKqnely to the luminous rays ; in other words, when the object 
observed is near the horizon. 

The light proceeding from all celestial bodies in all their positions, 
therefore, is refracted unequally, and the effect of refraction is to make them 
appear higher than they really are ; to place them nearer the zenith. 

Henoe follows a rather curious fact, namely, that the entire disks of the 
Sun or Moon remain still visible when they are mathematically set, that is 
to say, when they are really below the plane of the horizon. The duration 
of the day is then increased by refraction. The same phenomenon, ot 
course, occurs both morning and evening. 

Refraction still prolongs the day. even when the Sun has actually 
disappeared ; the upper strata of the atmosphere are still illuminated, when 
the surface of the Earth is already in shade. They reflect earthwards a 
portion of this light, and by this means it is that the night passes into 
day, and day into night, by imperceptible gradations. Such is the cause 
of the morning and evening twilight. In fine, the duration of dawn and 
twilight varies according to the seasons and latitudes. 

Not only is the apparent position of bodies altered by the refraction of 
the atmosphere,* but for the same reason, the form of those with large 
disks, as the Sun and Moon, is modified. Refraction, the intensity ot 
which, as we have seen, increases as it approaches nearer the horizon, 
affects the lower limbs of these luminaries more strongly than it does the 
upper ones, so that the body, already flattened in its upper half, is still 
more so in the lower one. The sea-view represented in fig. 46 represents 
this curious phenomenon, which can be seen inland as well as at sea, at 
both the rising and setting of the Sun and Moon. Sometimes this defor- 
mation of the solar and lunar disks is far from presenting the regularity 
and symmetry which are seen in our drawing. The irregularities in the 
density of the lower strata of the air make the body appear under the most 
curious aspects. 

[Recent researches into the action of the light-rays of the Sunbeam 
have made us acquainted with another class of facts of the utmost value to 
physical astronomers, as bearing upon the atmospheres of our sister Planets. 
^ Indeed, the more we study the marvellous mechanism of our own atmo- 
sphere, its manipulation, so to speak, of sunshine, the reinforcing, tempering 
and economising power it possesses by reason of the aqueous vapours which 
it contains, the more we see that, in spite of many ideas which it will be 
our duty to lay before our readers, it is not impossible that the actual heat 
experienced on the surfaces of all our Planets may be vastly different from 

* Tables of corrections hare been caloulated for different heights. These tables 
enable ns to find the trae ponition of a celestial body, when the apparent position is 
known by observation. Nevertheless astronomers avoid observing too near the 
horizon, and wait nntil the body, by virtue of its diumf|l motion, has attained its 
TOflximum height, at the moment of culmination, or of the upper transit of the 
meridian as it is called. 
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that to whicli tbey would he appBrentdy entitled taking only their distance 
from the Sun into account. It hae been proved that the heat which the 
Earth receives from the Snn ie prevented from passing away again into 
apace so rapidly as it otherwise would, by the aqueoua vapour present in 
the atmoapliere. Hence, though the proportion of heat received at Mercury, 
Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, must correepond to their distance from the 
Sun, yet their atmospheres may be bo conatitiited that the amount of beat 
actually retained may not greatly exceed or fall short of that which wt 
enjoy. How far the exceaa oi- deficiency of direct heat may thua be com- 
pensated haa not yet been demonatrated.] 



Let us add, in concluding our notice of the atmosphere with which 
onr planet is surrounded, that, fay diffusing on all sidea the light of the 
Sun. it interposes a bright curtain between the celeatial bodies and the 
£arth, which during the day veils, as it were, the starry vault, as the 
etars are not sufficiently bright in comparison to remain visible. Without 
this diffused light the sky, instead of pr.^aenting that azure tint whicli we 
all hnow so well, would aasnme the appearance of a black ground, on 
which the stars would appear and shine in broad daylight, as they do 
when « sokr eclipse cuts off the source of ite diffnaed light. 
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V. 

THE EARTH. 

J i 

HOYEMENT OP ROTATION. 

Apparent Dinrnal Movement of the Stare and Sun — Real Rotation of tlie Earth -~ 
The difference between Sidereal and Solar Days — The Kapidity of the Earth's 
Rotation raries with the Latitude. * 

Mercury, Venus, and the Sun, the three celestial hodies the movement 
of which we have studied, each turns round one of ikmr diameters ; this is 
a phenomenon which seems general ; and it has, in fact, been observed in 
all the bodies near enough and large enough to permit of their surface - 
markings being observed from the Earth. 

The rotatory movement of the Earth was established before that of 
any of the other celestial bodies, and no one at the present time la igno- 
rant of the manner in which it daily manifests itself to us. 

At an hour of the morning, which varies according to the seasons, the 
Sun is seen to appear on the eastern horizon. By degrees it rises, its disk 
becomes entirely visible, and mounts gradually in the sky. At noon it 
reaches the highest point of its course ; it then commences its downward 
course, describing in the second half of the day an arc symmetrical to the 
first ; it then sets, and finally disappears in the evening in the west. The 
rotation of the Earth is thus shown during the day. 

During the night the stars accomplish the same apparent movement. 
The entire heavens seem then to possess a movement of rotation, which 
always takes place from east to west roimd a line of constant direction, to 
which astronomers give the name of Axis of the World. This is no other 
than the axis of the Earth. 

It was for some, time imagined that the heavens themselves actually 
revolved in this direction ; but in fact, it is our Earth which rotates in a 
contrary one, that is to say, from west to east, with an uniform movement, 
the duration of which for each rotation is a little less than four-and- 
twenty hours. Since the time of Copernicus and Galileo, the fact of the 
rotation of the Earth, demonstrated beyond all contradiction, has been 
universally admitted, as well as its annual translation round the Sun ; but 
it is none the less true now, that there is still in some minds a singular 
confusion, arising from the fact that they cannot distinguish clearly 
bet^veen these two movements. 

The rotation of the Eai*th» let us repeat, is a daily or diurnal move- 
ment, which is accomplished in about twenty-four hours, and which 
produces, besides an apparent revolution of the entire celestial vault, the 
phenomena of day and night. 

Indei)6ndently of this diurnal rotation, the Earth has a movement in 
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spftce, de^ciibing round the Sun, like all the other plaoetB. a nearly cir- 
cular curve or orbit. This movement of tranBlation gives rise to the 
year and the seasons, but it duM not cause the apparent diurnal revolution 
of the starry sphere, nor the succeasion of days and nights ; it ooly modi- 
fies their relative length, as will be seen in the sequel 

L^t UB retnm to the Earth's movement of rotstion. 

We have before seen, ^at this movement is uniform ; that is to say, 
its angular velocity is constant The proof of this uuiformity is easy, and 
astronomers have satisfied themselves .about it by measuring the length of 



Pig. 4T. — CompanUTC 1*D|rth of tbe •Idoml mud snUr lUy. 

the arcs deacribed in the same time by different stars, These arcs always 
measure an equal number of degrees. If we note with precision the 
interval of time which elapses between two consecutive passages (or 
trantilK, as they are called) of the ssme star over the meridian of a place 
from night to night — between two successive culminations* — we shall 
know the exact length of an entire rotation. 

It has thus been found to be about twenty -three hours fifty-six minutes. 
This interval of time has received the name of a tidrreal iiag,'\ whilat 

* ARtrnnnnieni cbII the vertical plnne vliich passes thmngh ths north and south 
pninis of the horizoD of u. place, indeflnitel.i' prolouved into upace, the ineridJaii of 
that place. When a star paaaeHthe meridiHii il is at the highest point of its appareat 
diurnal course. Hence the name of attminalion \n given to this passage {or transit). 

-f The MJdereal diijriq divided, like the aalar daf.into tweiit;-four hours. Sidereal 
and hoIbt hnun nrf divided into sidereal and solar irinutes respeative);, and so on: 
of this more presen'J;. 
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the term solar da// is reserved for the interval of time which elapses 
between two i^nccessive passages of the Snn over the meridian ; this second 
interval is ahout four minntes longer than the first. 

Between the solar day and the sidereal day there is a fundamental 
difference, — that of length. There is another not less important ; whilst 
the length of the sidereal day is invariable, that of the solar day varies 
throiighont the year.* 

We must linger somewhat on the fundamental fact that the sidereal 
day is shorter than the solar one, as it is a fact which follows from the 
annual revolution of the Sun, and in. truth is one of the best proofs of its 
exietenoe. . This proof is rendered evident by fig. 47. 

We there see the Earth in two positions in its orbit, positions which 
we will suppose separated one from the other, by an interval of a sidereal 
day ;t that is to say, by an entire rotation. 

In the first of these positions — that on the left, the meridian S O 
passes on one side through the Sun ; it is noon for the parts of the. Earth 
situated' along this meridian in the iliumin&ted hemisphere ; on the opposite 
side it passes, let us lay, through some particular star; it is midnight on 
that-part 6f the Earth, situated along thiis meridian in the dark hemisphere. 

Let us imagine an entire rotation accomplished, while oar planet is 
travelling along its orbit. What will happen ? This, namely, that the 
meridian considered in its first position, after having rotated round the 
Earth's axis, -is again parallel to that position, so that if the Earth had 
remained fixed in space, the Sun and stars would reappear at the same time 
in tke meridian ; the sidereal day would have been of the^ same length as 
the solar day. 

But- the Earth is not so fixed, she has travelled onward to another 
point. The star, because it is situated at an infinite distance, is again 
found, afler a complete rotation, in the meridian, which, on the illumi- 
nated side, no longer passes through the Sun. It is clear from the figure, 
that the Earth must still describe a fraction of its movement of rotation, 
in order to bring the meridian we have lettered S 0, again to the Sun. 

Thus, the difference in the length of the diurnal rotation of the Earth, 
and of the solar day, is explained by the annual revolution of our globe 
round the Sun, which is thus proved geometrically^ 

* Hnnce it is that astronomers, with a view of obtaining a convenient and uoi* 
foTin measure of time, have recourse to a mean soUtr day^ the length of which is equal 
to the mean or average of all the apparent solar days in a year. An imaginary Sun, 
CJtUed the * Mean Son,' is conceived to move uniformjy with the real Sun's mean 
(or average) motion, and the interval between the departure of the mean Sun from a 
meridian, and its succeeding return to it, is the duration of the mean solar day. 
Clocks and chronometers are ai^justed to mean solar time, so that a complete revo- 
IntioD (through twenty-four hours) of the hour-hand shall be performed in exactly 
the same interval as the revolution of the Earth on its axis with respect to the 
mean Sun. 

As the time deduced fn>m observation of the true Sun is called ' true ' or 
* apparent* time, so the time deduced from the tnean Sun, or indicated by the 
machinec which represent its motion, is denominated '■mean time.' 

H 
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Since the Earth has the form of a sphere, and tarns with an nnifomi 
angular velocity ronnd an ideal line of invariable direction, there ought to 
result from this movement different rates of movement for the varioua 
points of its surface. 

At the two poles this velocit}' is nil: but from the poles to the 
Equator it increases constantly, as the radii of the drdes described by the 
different points along a meridian, — or, in other words, the distance from 
the axis of rotation^ — increase as these points are nearer the Equator. 

In twenty -four hours, the circle described by a part of the globe, 
situated in the latitude of Paris, is entirely traversed, as is that parallel to 
it, in the latitude of Reikiawitz in Iceland, or, finally, iji the latitude of 
Quito on the Equator itself. These circles are of very different lengths. 
Hence very unequal real velocities. These velocities are, at Reikiawitz, 
/ 221 yards; at Paris, 333 yards; and at Quito (on the Equator), 507 
^c^ 'OM^./ yards a second ; or 41 10,0 6 and 10^ miles an hour respectively. 

How is it then, that, carried with such rapidity, we do not ourselves 
perceive our movement ? It is because the entire bulk of the Earth, 
atmosphere, and clouds, participate in the movement.* 

This constant velocity, with which all bodies situated on the surface of 
the Earth are animated, would be the cause of the most terrible and gene- 
ral catastrophe that could be imagined, if, by any possibility, the rotation 
of the Earth were abruptly to cease. Such an event would be the pre- 
cursor of a most sweeping destruction of all organised beings. 

But the constancy of the laws of nature permits us to contemplate such 
a catastrophe without fear. It is demonstrated that the position of the 
poles of rotation on the surface of the Earth is invariable. It has also 
been asked whether the velocity of the Earth's rotation has changed, or, 
which comes to the same thing, if the length of the sidereal day and that 
of the solar day deduced from it have varied within the historical period ? 
Laplace has replied to this question, and his demonstration shows that it 
has not varied the one hundredth of a second during the last two thousand 
years. 

* Who was thai ingenioas inventor who, seriously or otherwise, suggested that we 
should utilise the Earth's rotation as the most rapid mode of locomotion at once 
the most simple and economical that could he conceived ? This was to he accom- 
plished bv rising, in a balloon for instance, to a height inaccessible to aerial currents. 
Then the balloon, remaining immovable in this calm region, would simply await the 
moment when the P^arth. rotating underneath, would present the place of destina- 
tion to the eyes of the travellers, who would then descend. A well-regulated Watch, 
and an exact knowledge of longitudes, would thus render possible travelling from 
east to west, all voyages from north to south, or iVom south to north, naturally being 
interdicted. This suggestion has only one fault ; it supposes that the atmospheric 
strata do not participate in the movement of rotation of the solid part of the globe. 

The inventor did not remark that on the hypothesis of an immovable atmo- 
sphere, while we rotate at London ^^ith a velocity of 3.'13 yards a second, there would 
result a wind in the contrary direction ten times more violent than the most terrible 
hurrirnne. Is not the absence of such a state of things a convincing experimental 
proof of the participation of the atmospheric envelope in the general movement ? 
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VI. 

THE EARTH. 

REVOLHTION ROUND THE SUN. 

The Year — Dimensioiis of the Earth's Orbit — The Seasons — Difference in the 
Length of Days and Nights, according to the Seasons and Latitudes — Zones 
and Climates. 

The movement of the Earth on its axis manifests itself to us, as we have 
seen, by an apparent revolution of the whole heavens in the spaoe of a day. 

By a similar illusion, the 8un seems to describe in a year, round our 
planet, an orbit, which, in reality, is traversed by the Earth round the Sun. 

The exact time of this revolution, in mean solar days, is 3(>5 days 6 
hoars 9 minutes 10 seconds and 75 hundredths of a second. In this 
interval of time, the Earth sets out from one part of its orbit, travelling in 
a direction from right to left, or from west to east, and regains the point 
of departure ; accomplishing thus, without end, and always in the same 
manner, its movement of translation. 

This orbit is-not a circle, but an ellipse, of which the Bun occupies one 
focna. The mean radius of the orbit, that is to say, the mean distance of 
the Sun from the Earth, measures 95,298,000 miles. 

The velocity of the Earth's passage along this immense curve is vari- 
able, but its average rate is 33,290 yards a second, or 68,000 miles an 
hour. So that, we not only rotate every instant, describing arcs round the 
terrestrial axis, the length of which, varying with the latitude, may reach 
as high as 500 yards a second ; but we are again carried through space 
with a velocity which exceeds 19 miles a second. 

If we contemplate the dimensions of the globe and the enormous mass 
of the Earth, the imagination will be confounded in the presence of the 
gigantic ball, which glides through space with such rapidity. 

A calculation of two contemporary philosophers, Helmholtz and Mayer, 
will perhaps give an idea of the prodigious movement which impels our 
globe. These physicists have endeavoured to ascertain what amount of 
heat would be developed by the abrupt stoppage of the Earth in its orbit. 
They have found tha€ this heat would suffice to melt the entire globe, and 
to reduce a great portion of it to a state of vapour. 

If it be* true that the Earth moves thus around the Sun relativelv 
^Ted, in proportion as she travels in one direction along a certain portion 
of her orbit, the Sun itself will seem to describe an equal arc in a contrary 
direction when we consider the arcs described separately ; but if we com- 
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pare, in fig. 48, the real cnrve described by tbe Earth with the apparent 
one described by the 8nn, we shall see that the directions are the same. 
So that, as the proper movement of the Sun, which causes the delay of its 
passage across the meridian, or, what is tbe same thing, the inequality of 
the solar and sidereal days, takes place from west to east, the real movement 
of the Earth is also effected in the same direction. It is for want of 
comprehending this, that some authors with ratlier imaginative minds have 
cried out against the fallacies of astronomers. 

The Sun, then, must move each instant across the starry vault of the 
heavens, and its centre will coincide from day to day with different stars. 
During the day this displacement is not perceptible when no exact measure 
of the position of the Sun is taken. But we need only recognise that» 
corresponding with the displacement of the Sun during the day, there 
must be an analogous movement of the heavens during the night, to 
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Y\g. 48.— Real Orbit of the Etirth, and apparoot Orbit of tbe Suu. 

comprehend that the aspect of the constellations must vary throughout 
the whole year. It is in consequence of the translation of the Earth, that 
the heavens defile progressively over the horizon of any given place, or if 
not the whole heavens, at least that portion of them which are brought by 
the diurnal movement above that horizon. 

The length of the year, that is to say, of the interval of time which 
elapses between two successive passages of the Earth through the same 
point of its orbit, is about 3G5.^ mean solar days. How many entire 
rotations on its axis does our globe execute during that time? — 3»)»4 : in 
other words, if the number of the solar days of the 3'ear is 3G5^, the number 
of the sidereal days is exactly greater by unity. 

This is a direct consequence of the yearly revolution of the Earth, 
combined with its diurnal movement of rotation. The same phenomenon, 
which at first seems paradoxical, is produced in all the other planets, what- 
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ever the number of rotations accomplished during a complete revolution 
round the Sun, and whatever the durations of their sidereal and solar days. 

Let us recall the fact that after an entire rotation, the Sun, which at 
the point of departure passed the meridian at the same time as a given 
8tar, lags behind about four minutes. At the following rotation there is 
further delay, which is added to the preceding one ; and so on, until the 
annual revolution being terminated, matters are found in the same state as 
at the beginning. Now, if in order to return to a coincidence of the Sun 
with the star which serves as a means of comparison, the Earth has effected 
36 B rotations on its axis, the star will have passed 366 times over the 
meridian, whilst the Sun, exactly behind one transit, will have returned 
to the meridian once less, that is to say, only 365 times. 

Let us now pass to other phenomena of great interest to the inhabitants 
of the Earth, — phenomena which have their source in the double move- 
ment of our planet. 

From one day to another, the inhabitants of the same place — let us 
rather say the inhabitants of the same latitude — see the Sun ascend above 
the horizon to variable heights. The points in the east and west, where 
the radiant body rises and sets, change their places; the Sun at noon 
attains a greater or less altitude, and, the length of its daily sojourn above 
the horizon gives to the days and nights their variable* and unequal 
lengths : hence different temperatures and diversified climatic conditions ; 
benoe, tJie Seasons, On the other band, these conditions themselves change, 
not only in both hemispheres of the Earth, but even in the same hemi- 
sphere, according to the latitude of the place considered. Hence, climcUe, 
frigid zones with long days and nights, temperate zones, torrid zones, and 
the resrions nearest to the equator, which have each year two summers and 
two winters, and where the length of the day is always equal to that of 
the ni^ht. 

The astronomical reason of all these phenomena rests in the simul- 
taneous movements of the Earth. But there is a circumstance which 
influences their succession in a dominant manner, and on which we must 
now fix our attention. 

Let us glance at Plate V, whicl) represents the orbit of the Earth and 
the position of our planet in various points of it We shall see that the 
axis of rotation is neither perpendicular to the plane in which the orbit lies, 
nor in this plane, but that it forms with it a certain angle (66^ 32^ 42^ ) 
nearly equal to two-thirds of a right angle. This indination is constant 
during the whole year, or at least varies only between very small limits : 
besides this, the axis always remains parallel to itself. It is the parallelism 
of the axis which accounts for the nearly invariable position of the celestial 
pole above the horizon in each locality, provided we bear in mind the 
nearly infinite distance of the stars from the Earth. 

Among all the positions which the Earth occupies in its orbit, there 
are four principal ones, diametrically opposed, in pairs, which influence in 
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a most important manner the relative lengths of day and night, and ii» 
seadons ; these are the two equinoxes and the two solstices. * 

Here are the order and dates of their succession : 
Towards the 21st of March, the Earth is at the first of these poi 
called the Spring Equinox ; then comes the Summer Solstice, ahout 
21 st of June ; the Autumnal Equinox, near the 22nd of September ; 
lastly, the Winter Solstice, which generally falls on the 21st of Deceml 
Each of these points marks the commencement of the season after wh 
is named. The precise epochs of these four fundamental podtiona vi 
each year, but within a somewhat restricted limit, as may be seen injm 
following table : — 

COKMENCEMENT OF THE FOUB SEASONS. 





1805. 




1864. 






Spring . . 


. March 20, 8* 10« 


a.ro. 


. . March 20, 2^ 


15- 


p.m. 


Summer . . 


. June 21, 5 25 


a.in. 


. . June 21, 10 


55 


a.m. 


Autumn . . 


. Sept. 22, 7 1 


p.m. 


. . Sept. 23, 1 


8 


a.m. 


WiNTEB . . 


. Dec. 21, 1 13 


p.m. 


. Dec. 21, 


59 


p.m. 



When the Earth is at one or the other of the equinoxes, the plane 
the Equator prolonged passes precisely through the centre of the B\ 
The two poles of the planet are then symmetrically placed with r^ard 
the radiant body, and the circle of separation of the illuminated hemiapl 
and the dark hemisphere lies in a meridian. 

It results from this particular position, that each part of Uie Ei 
whatever its latitude, describes half its daily joumeiy imposed on it by 
Earth's rotation in shade, and half in sunshine. Fig. 49 will explain 

Thus, at the time of the equinoxes, the length of the day is equal 
that of the night all over the world. The Sim remains twelve hours 
the horizon of each place, and twelve hours below it. 

From the spring equinox to the summer solstice, the Earth trai 
the portion of its orbit which corresponds to the months of April, Ml 
and June. Its axis remaining always parallel to itself, one of its poles,- 
the North Pole, — is turned more and more towards the Snn; di 
the same period, the South Pole, on the contrary, is turned more 
more away from it. The day and night become more and more uneqi 
in length, and this inequality attains its maximum towards the 2l8t 
June (fig. 50). 

The circle of separation of sunshine and shade having travelled fi 
from the Pole, it follows that the lengths of the nights of the noi 
hemisphere has continuously decreased ; the day, on the contrary, increaati 
and in much greater proportion as the places are more distant from 
equator. i 

The southern hemisphere has, during this period, experienced inverM^i: 
phenomena ; at the equator only has the day continued to be equal widk* : 
the night. 

From the 21st of June to the 22nd of September, the Earth passes 
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from the anmmer Boladoe to the antumnal eqniDOX. During the Kcond 
period, the North Pole is turned towarde the Sun, while the South Pole 
remaine plunged in darkoeeB ; the alternations of da)' and night present, 
ui invene order, during the summer the same phenomena as during the 
spring. 

Thus, for six months, the regions near the North Pole have con- 
tinnally seen the Son ahove the horizon, those of the South Pule have 
always had it below. Hence, in their icy de»erts, here a day of six 
months, there a night of six months, tempered, it is true, by a continual 
tn-iligbt. During each twenty-four hours, in consequence of the diurnal 
I, the Sun thus describes a curve, which grazes the horizon, though 
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not quite parallel to it, describing a double spiral, which rises constantly 
nnlil the 20th of June, and aftern-ards descends to the beginning of autumn. 

If the course of the Earth during one half of the year has been well 
nndemtood, it will be easily seen how, during the other half, similar 
phenomena will occur in symmetrically inverse order. At the autumnal 
equinox we shall have equal days and nights throughout the Earth. The 
autumn and winter of the northern hemisphere will be the spring and 
summer of the southern one. The same dii^rencea in the relative lengths 
of ni)fht and day will also be presented : the only difference arising from 
the different tenzth of the oorresponding seasons in the two hemispheres. 

A word now on the' inequality of seasons. 
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Let ns once more insist upon tlie fact, that the orbit of the £!arth is 
not B circle, bat an ellipse, and that the Sun is not ia its centra, as would 
appear from Plate VI, bat in one of its foci. More than this, the major 
HxiB of the ecliptic — which ia the atitronomical term for the orbit of the 
Earth — does not exactly pass through the solstices. In fig. ol their noa- 
coincidence has been pnrpoeely exaggerated. 

We Khali immediately comprehend from an inspection of the diagrun 
that winter ought to be the shortest, and eiimmer the longest, of the fonr 
seasons : the two other seasons are of intermediate lengths, spring b«ng 
the longer of the two. 

Tbix would be true, owing to the faut of the inequality of the area 



Fig. M.— Tb« Eutli it t SoIjUos. UntquBl itj uid night. 

traversed abne even if the Earth travelled with a constant velocity over 
every portion of its orbit. But the inequality ia largely increased from 
another cause. 

We shall see in the sequel, that every planet moves round the Sun 
with variable velocities, and more rapidly as it approaches the cotnmoD 
focus. The Earth, therefore, moves less quichly during the summer 
season of the northern hemisphere than during the winter season, and this 
again contributes to increase the difference in their lengths. 

The mean durations of the seasons in the order in which we have 
spoken of them, are as follow : — 
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The first two seasons, as do the two others, diiSer only but seven- tenths 
of a day, that is to say, 16 hours 48 minutes. But the spring exceeds the 
autumn by 3 days 4 hours 48 minutes, and the summer is longer than the 
winter by 4 days 14 hours and 24 minutes. 

At the extremities of the larger diameter (or ' major axis/ as it is 
called) of its orbit, the Earth is nearest to and most distant from the Sun. 
It is at its maximum dbtanoe, or aphelion, in the first days of July, and 
at its UJMiimum distance, or perihelion, a few days after the punter 
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solstice — about the 31st of December. 

yfutnmnal Equinox 



"rcornv^-r^v 




Pig. 51.— Orbit of the Earth. Varyuig length of the different Seasona. 

Thus the Sun is farther from us during the spring and summer than^ 
during the autumn and winter of the northern hemisphere, a circumstance 
which proves that it is not to the decrease of the Sun's distance that we 
must attribute the increase of heat, or rather of temperature, of any given 
place on our hemisphere. 

During the northern spring and summer the Sun remains above the 
horizon of a place longer than in autumn and winter ; the length of the 
day exceeds more and more that of the night as the solstice is approached. 
That is the most important cause of the increase of temperature during the 
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summer montliB. Another cause, not to be passed over, is the height of 
the Sun above the horizon. The diurnal arc described by the great light- 
giver rises higher and higher from the time of the spring equinox to the 
summer solstice, returning in inverse order from the summer solstice to 
the autumnal equinox. The rays that he sheds on the divers points of 
the northern hemisphere traverse the atmosphere less obliquely than in 
winter and autumn ; and the intensity of the heat received is much 
greater when this obliquity is less, a circumstance easily explained by the 
smaller thickness of the atmospheric strata traversed. Besides, if we leave I 
the thickness of the atmosphere out of the quesnbn, the obliquity of ^ 
which we speak is in itself a cause why the heat received should be less 
considerable. 

The preceding explanation applies to the southern hemisphere during 
the seasons of autumn and winter, which are to it what spring and sum- 
mer are to us. And as the Sun. is, besides, at a less distance from the 
Earth, the intensity of the heat is greater : as also in the winter seasons of 
the same hemisphere, the cold is more intense. In the long run. however, 
these inequalities are compensated, and the mean temperatures of the year 
are nearly the same, both north and south of the Equator. 

We speak here merely of the purely astronomical influences, leaving 
out of the question the thousand local disturbing causes which may exist 
or arise ; the climate of a place being a resultant of them all. From this 
point of view, it is also easy to comprehend why the maxima of heat and 
cold do not fall exactly at the solstices, but some little time after, in July 
and January. From the 20th of Juue, the Earth, already warmed by the 
days of spring, continues to receive from the Sun during the day more 
heat than it radiates during the night : its temperature, therefore, still 
increases. On the other hand, towards the 21st of December, the Earth, 
alreacfy chilled by the long nights of the autumnal period, still continues to 
get colder, because it loses more heat during the night than it receives 
during the day. 

More than this, the seasons are very different for every p;jint of the 
same hemisphere. From the equator to one or the other pole, we pa^s by 
imperceptible degrees from an intense heat to an extreme cold. On the 
surface uf the globe, five zones or climates are distinguished, which succeed 
in the following order : 

The Torrid Zone, which comprises all the regions north and south of 
the equator, where the Sun is vertical twice a-year ; it is bounded by the 
tropics in lat. 28^ north and south. 

Two Temperate Zones, which extend on either side the tropics to a 
latitude of <i()^. To all the countrien comprised in these zones, the Sun 
never rises to the zenith, and the limit of its least meridional altitudes is 
eomprised between 6G^ and the horizon. 

Lastly, two Frigid or Ctrcumpolar Zones. Within the limits of these 
zones the Sun descends to the horizon and disappears even b^^iicath it, here 
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for one day, there for six months. It never rises to an altitude greater 
than 46^, and at the pole itself the maximum altitude is hut half that 
quantity. 

The superficial areas of these zones are very unequal : the torrid zone 
emhraces -rVijths of the total surfaoe of the terrestrial spheroid ; the two 
temperate zones, ^g^ths ; and, lastly, the two frigid zones, yj^ths. Thus 
the two temperate zones, the most favourable to human habitation and to 
the development of civilised life, comprise more than half the extent of the 
Earth ; the frigid zones, which may almost be termed uninhabitable, from 
a very small fraction. In these quantities both land and sea are included. 

The various phenomena which we have just considered depend directly 
npon the rotation of the Earth and its annual movement of translation in 
space. The length of this rotation, or of the sidereal day, the inclination 
and the parallelism of the axis, the duration of the year, the form of the 
orbit and its real dimensions, are so many elements which combine to 
produce them. If all, or some of them, were to ohange, the days and 
nights, the seasons and climates, would change also, and the oonsequences 
which would result to the conditions of life on our planet would produce, 
either in the long run, or suddenly, the most profound modifications and 
most considerable changes. 

We have already seen that the length of day has remained invariable 
during the historic period. The same may be said of the year. But if the 
form of the terrestrial orbit and the inclination of the axis of rotation vary 
imperceptibly, the periodical variability of these elements is confined 
within narrow limits, so that, except for unforeseen and improbable 
catastrophes, the astronomical conditions of our planet can be considered 
as invariable. The source of the light and heat, and even of life, on our 
own globe, and on the other planets, no doubt, is being gradually dried 
up, but calculation has shown that millions of years must elapse before 
the gradual weakening of its rays can modify perceptibly our terrestrial 
dilnates. 

When we come to study the other members of our system, we shall 
soon find the most curious variety in the astronomical — and therefore 
climatic — conditions of each of them. Governed by identical laws, they, 
nevertheless, will present to us the most wonderful diversities, in the same 
manner as the organic kingdom constructed with a small number of 
simple elements on a plan, the unity of which is, day by day, becoming 
more evident, furnishes, nevertheless, to the intelligent admiration of man 
a considerable number of various substances, and a still more prodigious 
number of genera, species, and varieties. 
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VII. 

THE MOON. 

Phases of tbe Moon — Tts Movement round the Earth— Bimensiona and Distances; 
recent measures, Effect of Irradiation in the Case of the Moon — Rotation-* 
Eotation and Revolation performed in the same time — The Moon's Orbit always 
Concave to the Sun— The Moon's Rotation on its Axis. 

Owu7o to its successive and periodical appearances and disappearances, 
-^tbe variety of form of its lominons portion, and the var3ring illumina*' 
tion due -to its light, the Moon is certainly the body which above all others 
gives the greatest diversity to the aspect of our nights. The white and 
soft light with which it inundates the landscape is the delight of all those 
who are sensible to the beauties of nature ; poets have not failed to intro* 
duce it in their descriptions, and painters in their pictures. But the absence 
or the presence of the Moon in the starry vault is not less interesting to 
astronomers than to artists — to science than to poetiy. It is only from 
the astronomical point of view that we shall here speak of it. 

When the Moon shines in the heavens, when even she shows us a 
small part only of her illuminated side, the brightness of her light effaces 
the smallest stars visible to the naked eye. The 'number of stars thtu 
rendered invisible — - put out as it were, is much more considerable as the 
Moon approaches the full ; then the glimmer of the Milky Way is lost in 
the diffused light of the atmosphere, and only the most brilliant stars 
remain perceptible to the unaided vision. Moreover, as the time during 
which' the Moon is visible, increases with its brightness, it soon becomes 
impossible for astronomers to make delicate observations, at least if they 
do not propose to study the Moon itself, or the more brilliant stars. 

Happily for observers, the Moon disappears periodically from the 
heavens, and thus restores to the celestial vault, when the air is dear and 
calm, all its splendour and magnificence. The great proximity of the 
Moon to the Earth, which it incessantly accompanies in its revolution 
round the Son, makes it one of the most interesting among the celestial 
bodies. What can be, in fact, more curious than this little system in the 
vast system of the solar world ; this Earth in miniature, perpetually 
executing round our globe a series of movements entirely similar to 
those that our Earth in turn performs round the Sun. Further on, when 
we shall see other planets, accompanied also by satellites, and forming 
with some so many little systems, we shall more easily be able to 
appreciate the phenomena which these sateUites present to observers 
situated in the primary body, if we in this place study those presented by 
our own Moon and Earth in detail. 

Let us begin with our satellite as it appears to the naked eye. 
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Two facts are known to every one ; first, that in an interval of twenty- 
nine or thirty days, the Moon is seen under a series of appearances which 
are called phases, which are reproduced periodically in the same order. 
Second, that it always presents the same face to Ihe Earth, in such a 
manner that we only see one of its hemispheres ; the other half of the lunar 
globe remaining for ever invisible to us. 

Now, these two facta are proofs poaitiT^, that the Moon hm two 
motions, one of revolution round the Earth, another of rotation oa ztielf. 
These two inoYemente,-by a curiouB cofacidence, .remade in th. «une 
interval of time. If we follow the Moon through the course of one of its 
revolutions,, we shall be convinced of tha reality of these movements, and 
of the fact, that they are both performed in the same time. 

We know that there is a New Moom, when our satellite is invisible, 
both during the day and night. It then occupies in the heavens a place 
very near the Sun, presenting to us its darkkemisphere ; for this reason^ and 
because also it is lost in the splendour of the solar rays, it is invisible to us. 

About four days elapse between the disappearance of the Moon in the 
morning in the east, and its reappearance in the evening in the west, a 
little after the setting of the Sun ; the instant of new moon occurs precisely 
in the mid interval ; after this epoch it gradually emerges from the Sun*s 
rays. 

We see it first (Plate VI) in the form of a very slender crescent, the 
convexity of which is turned towards the point below the horizon occupied 
by the Sun ; at this time the obscure portion of the Moon's disk is seen 
very distinctly. The delicate transparent tint which renders it visible is 
known under the name of Earth-shine, or lumihre cendrie, and is due to 
the reflected light of the Earth. 

Drawn along, apparently, by the diurnal movement, the body soon sets 
below the horizon. The next day, the same appearance again occurs, but 
already the crescent is less delicate, the luminous portion larger, and the 
Moon somewhat farther from the Sun, setting also a little later. 

The fourth day after the new Moon, the form and appearance of our 
Satellite, which sets only three hours after the Sun, is tl^at which is 
represented in the second figure of Plate VI. The Earth-shine is still 
very perceptible, although it diminishes more and more, to disappear 
altogether at the following phase, which is called the First Quarter. 

Between the seventh and eighth days of the Moon, it is presented to us 
under the form of a semicircle, partly visible during the day, as this time 
the diurnal movement only causes it to approach the horizon some six 
hours after sunset. In the preceding phase, the various features spread 
over the Moon's surface were visible. But at this time these markings are 
distinguished with great clearness on the luminous half circle, more 
espedally at the division between the illuminated and the dark portion 
called ' the terminator.' 

Between the first quarter and the Full Moon^ seven days again elapse. 
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dnring which the form of the illutnintited part npproftcKes nearer and 
nearer to that of a complete circle; the Moon riaea and seta later and 
later, always turning towards the west the circular portion of its disk. '^ 

Lastly, it preeents to ua the vhole of ita illununBl«d portion, aboift . 
fihe^ days after the new Moon; then the hour of its rieing ia nearly tibai '. 
of the aetting of the Run, which id ' 
turn riBea when the Moon seta. Et 
is midnight when it attains the high«dt 
part of its course, or, in astronomic^ 
language, when it paaees the nieiV^ 
dian; then the Sun itself passea iM'' 
lower meridian under the horiwutf^* 
that is to say, relatively to the Ea 
the Moon is precisely opposite 
Sun. 

From the time of full Moon to flAjf ' 
next new Moon, the circular Tonn m^i 
the Tistble )>ortion of the diak dtmbiSW 

n,.M._I-tph«afth,llooo. jg^^ i,y jgg^g^ ^„j ,( i^gj. p,J^ 

on the appearance first noticed, — that of a slender crescent. But this tME -^ 
the convexity is turned towards the eaat ; in fact, the half circle boundntl^; 
the iUuminaled portion naturally always facea the Sun. ^**r 

In the mid interval which separates the full Moon froni the followiitSj 
period, at the Ltut Quarter we get a phase like that presented at the fir ' 
quarter, hut inversely situated. In this second part of the lunar 
or Lwaation, the apparent position of the Moon in the Heavens approa 
nearer and nearer ^at of the Sun. Towards the last days, it preceAa4-fc 
its rise by very little, until it is again lost in its rays, finally to disappear.ui 
and then to again appear aa a new moon, at the commencement of the nett^' 
lunation^ The Earth-shine again becomes visible, after the last as befoi^,^ ■ 
the first quarter, and becomes more apparent aa tlie visible portion of Al^ 
dink diminishes. '^ 

This BHcceBBion of the phases of the Moon, which is constantly repmi..^ 
duced, and always in the same manner, reaulta evidently from the mowatJ^ 
inent of the Moon round the Earth. This will be easily iinderatood fnii "* 
fig. 53. and it will be there seen why the phasea of anccessive lunations att;'/ 
precisely the same, when the Sun, the Earth, and the Moon occnpy tU * 
same relative jwsitions ; while if we referred the place occupied by Htk *. 
3iIoon to the stars, in two or more similar and conaecutive phatses, it wonlA 
be seen that it does not occnpy the same point of the Bky — that it doafe 
not even traverse the same constellations ; a fact which 'results not onK' 
from the movement of the Earth in its orbit, but from the variations * jC 
the movement of the Moon in hers. In a Utile more than 2^4 <laye,^ • 

• 9B days, 13 hours, ii minntes, 3 secoiniK. 
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tbe UooD Tetnrns to occupy the same poeidon with reepect to the Bun and 
Euth ; this marka the length of the lunar month or lunation. 

It must be added, that this length exceeda by more than two days 
tbe time of a complete revolution of the Moon in its orbit, that is, of its 
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sidereal rerolation.* This difference is dne to the movement of the EaKh 
round the Sun. 

Considering the Earth aa llxed, the orbit which its satellite describes 
round it is aa ellipse of which the Earth occnpies one of the foci. The 
* The Hood's sidereal da; is 37 dajs, I bourn, 43 nliDUtes, 11} seconds long. 
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dieUnce, therefore, which Beparateg the two bodies, varies inceaaantly, and 
aa a cooBequeoce, the apparent diameter of the Moon varies alao, but 
inversely ; a fact proved by observation, and especially by micrometrical 
measuree of itfl disk. 

The figures here giveti will enable us to form a precise idea of theae 
variations. 

The greatest distance of the Moon from the Earth is about ')4j times 
the equatorioi radius of our globe. Wheu tie Moon is at iliis distance, it 
is said to be in apogee. At the time of perigee* that is to say, its least 
distance, it is not Airther from us than 57^ of these radii, whence it results 
that itfl mean distance ia 60^ radii, that is, nearly equal to the WOth part 
of the distance of the Earth from the Sun, which is, ae we have seen, in 
round numbers 24,000 terrestnal radii. We must then make a chain of 
thirty globes, equal in size to the Earth, touching each other, and iu a 
str^ght line, to reach the Meon. [According to the latest researches of 
Professor Adams, the mean distance of the centres of the Earth and 
Moon is 238,793 miles, and this we know to be correct within a very 
few miles.] 



Fig. M.— Ai.i*tmil dJmaadoni of the Uaan at Iti atrsma ud imwii dlituon (rtm the Bnrth. 

After we have iiassed the heavens under review, we shall return to the 
interesting question of the distances of the different bodies, and we shall 
attempt U> give an idea of the methods which enable us to determine 
tliem. We shall then see how, relyine on very simple geometrical 

principlps. and aided by instruments of preat perfection, astronomers can 
niPsaiLi'e the distances of some bodies near the Earth, infer from these 
measures the distances of the other mpmbers of the system, »nd. fiiinlly, 
pauxe the profundities of the ethereal vault without quitting the movable 
Btnnd-pnint where Nature has placed ns. 

The uiesn distance which separates us from the Moon is but little 
more than nine times the circumference of the Earth at the Equaiur. 
There are many sailors who have, in tbeir voyages, traversed as long a 

• Ap''yrt,tTam iwi, from, ta<\ yi, 11.1 Earlk. Frrigrr. from .-.{i, iir.rr,nnd >i. 
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(li'tance — oue that an espreae train nouM easily accomplish in leas than 
300 tlays. 

T)ie apparent magnitntle of the lunar disk varies, as we have seen, 
n-jih the dietiince of the Earth from the Itloou : but even on the siiriace of 
our i^lnbe, and at the same inatant, the diameter of the didk does not 
njipear of equnl magnitude to all observers. It appeftra smaller to an 
■ >l>serv2T n'ho sees the Moon rising or setting at the horizon than to him 
who Bees it at the zenith. 

To the former, the distance A L of the Moon is nearly equal to the 
actual distance of the centres of the two bodies. To the latter, on the 
contrary, tlie distance A'L, is equal to the first diminished by the 
terrestrial radins, or hy the sixteenth part of the total distance. 

Hence it follows, that as the Moon is carried Ijy the Earth's rotation 
from the liorlzon of any place to its zenith, that pLice is actually bronght 
nearer to il some 40tO miles. The lunar di^k should, therefore, api>ear 
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to US larger at the zenith than at the horizon ; hut. singularly enough, by 
a pure illusion, the opposite effect obtains : at the rising and setting of the 
Muun its disk appears to us enormous ; it seems, on the contrary, to 
diminish insensibly wiien it is removed from the objects situated on the 
horizon and monnts the scarry sky. 

We have remarked, that this is a pure illusion. To he convinced of it, 
it is sufBcient to take exact measnres when the iMoon is in the two 
positions ; if this be done with rigorous exactness hy means of an instru- 
ment, to make the reaalt independent of our ordinary way of judging, it 
il entirely opposite to the appearance. How ts this singular phenomenon 
explained ? 

By an error of our judgment. When the luminous disk of the body 
is near the horizon, it seems placed beyond all the objects on the surface 
of the Earth interposed between us and it, and therefore more distant than 
at the zenith where nothing separates it from ns. Now an object which 
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keeps the same apparent dimeneions is to na, by virtue of t^e instinctive 
habits of our eye, by bo much greater as it appears to be more dietaut.* 

We next come to the real dimenBioos pf tbe Moon. These are 
readily determined, since we know, with the most wonderfut exactnese, both 
the apparent magoitude of the Moon's diameter and our distance from it.f 

[A recent diecovery of very great interest shows us that in the case of 
the Moon, the word ' apparent ' means much more than it does with 
regard to other celestial bodies. Indeed, the brightness of the Moon 
causes out eyes to play us false. As is well known, the crescent of the 
new moon, by an effect of irradiation, seems part of a much larger sphere 
than that which it has been said, time out of mind, to ' hold in its arms.' 
We DOW team that the bright portion of the Moon, as seen in our measur- 
ing instruments as well as with the naked eye, covers a larger area fn the 
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field of view of the telescope, than it would do if it were not bright. This 
has recently been proved by measuring the dark moon. Our readers may 
possibly ask how this has been done p Well, we get an approach to a 
dark moon when we observe the occoltatloD of a star at the dark limb ; 
and under these drcumstances, it has been recently found by the Astrono- 
mer Boyal, that in the main, all such occnitations go to show that the 
limb of the Moon is not so far away from its centre, in other words, that 
its radius is not so great, as we thought. Again, in total or annular 
eclipses, we deal entirely with the dark Moon, and Mr. De La Kue'a 
exquisite photographs of the total eclipse of 1800 entirely endorse the 
results of the twenty-five years' labours at Greenwich. 

* If, when the disk of the Moon app«an at the horizoii with these illasoi; di. 
mensioDR, it is looked at with the naked eje through a tube, or the handti placed 
tnbewise, theiUueion diHappenn; it<loes not seem then to exceed in size the lunar 
diik Been at the zenith. 

t The diametei of the Earth being 1, that of the Moon U 0-3729- 
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The Astronomer Royars reBult is. that the Moon's angular diameter 
hitherto received, is too large hy 2^'. Mr. De La Rue's, that it is too 
laige hy 2f''15. And this quantity 
must he looked upon as a ' telescope- 
fault* • 

Hansen gives the mean angular 
semi - diameter of the Moon as 
15' 33''-36. We must now call it 
15' 31"*36 ; and its diameter, which 
was formerly supposed to he 2160 
miles, or a little more than a quarter 
of the diameter of the Earth, must 
he reduced hy something like seven 
miles. We shall have something else 
to say on this discovery when we refer 
to the question of the lunar atmo- 
sphere.] 

Supposing the Moon spherical, 
the total surface of its two hemi- 
spheres, visihle and invisible, is equal 
to a little less than the thirteenth part 
of the surface of the terrestrial glohe ; 
that is to say, that it measures 
14,568,000 square miles. Lastly, if 
from its superficial extent we pass to 
its volume, we find that the Moon is. 
scarcely more than the forty -ninth 
part of that of our Earth, or 
5,200,000,000 cuhic miles. 

The Moon*s motion, we have 
hefore remarked, is effected along an 
elliptical curve or oval, at one of the 
foci of which is the Earth. Such 
would he, indeed, the lunar orhit if 
the Earth remained fixed in space. 
But it is well known, that, far from 
remaining at the same spot, our globe 
itself travels round the Sun in an 
orhit the mean radius of which is 
four himdred times greater than that 
of the Moon.- As the Moon accom- 
panies the Earth in its stupendous 
journey, keeping the relative positions 
necessitated by its drcum-terrestrial movement, it follows that the form of 
its real orhit is much more complicated than a simple elliptic one would be. 




Fiff. 57.— The lunar Orl 
L. Ampliiitd. 2. In ito relAtiyt 
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[Itfi real path oonBists of a seriea of carvee, or rather of an epitrochoidal 
curve, concave fhrmighout to the Sun, and intersecting the orbit of the 
Earth twice J\)rin^ a lunar month.] 

But the total departure of the Moon from the Earth's orbit, does not 
exceed the -^ J^^th part of the radius ; so that, if drawn to scale on a large 
sheet of paper, it would be almost impossible to detect the departure of the 
Moon*s orbit from that of the Earth. 

If the Earth and the Moon, instead of moving simultaneously alon^ 
their orbits in such* a way as to occupy the five positions indicate<l in 
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Fig. 58.— The ourve daicribed in a year, by tbe Moon round the Karth. 

fig. 57 [which will be understood to be grossly exaggerated, nor is the 
real orbit precisely represented], were simply, the first to remain at rest, 
and the second to circulate in its orbit round our globe ; it is easily eeea 
that the appearances presented would be precisely the same, at least if wb 
compare the positions of the two bodies with regard to the Sun. 

It is in this manner that a person, on the deck of a vessel in motion^ 
believes that in walking round the mast, he is moving in a circle, whilst 
the curve which he describes on the surface of the sea, is a sinuous corvBy 
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the rnrm of which is Malr>i;niiB to that of the real orbit of the Moon. In 
reality, the pnth which this person tra-vereea ia more complicated still ; and 
to oblaiii ilB real form, we miut take into account his proper niovement, 
the movement of the vesAel on the eea, tlie double movement of rotation 
and of revolution of the Earth iteelf. It will be seen later on, that the 
Snn movea also throuR^h space, drawing with it the Earth, tlie other 
planets, aud their eatelliiea, whence follow, for the orbiie of all thoie bodies. 
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^ siniiouH curve*, the degree of complexity of which varies with the number 
of tlie various motions with which they are animated. 

We muxt recollect that it is the phasea of the Moon which have 
demonGtrateil to us its revolution round the Earth. This movement, added 
to the fact, that the Moon couetantly presents the same hemisphere to the 
Earth, proves that it turns also on itself, in a period of t^me exactly e 
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to the len);tb of its sidereal revolution, that is to aay, in about twenty-seven 
days and a third. 

In speaking of the movement of rotation of the Moon on ite axis, it is 
right to anticipate an objection often made, proceeding from a false idea 
- sometinKs conceived of the rotatory movement of a movable body. ' Since 
the Moon,' it is said, ' always presents the same face to us, it cannot turn 
on itself. If it turned on an axis or pivot, it ought to present us all its 
sides eaccessively.' Such is the objection simply put 

To solve this difficulty, let us examine into the phenomena. What is 
a movsment of rotation ? How is it known that a body, a sphere for 
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example, does rotate ? and how is it known when an entire rotation has 
heen completed ? Evidently, when the sphere has presented successively 
one of its sides towards every point of the space which surrounds it. If 
we divide the entire rotation into four periods, the accompanying diagram 
will show how the sphere would* he seen at the comencement of each of 
those periods, to an ohserver at rest. 

Now, if the sphere, during the exact time that it takes to effect this 
rotation round its axis, executes a movement of revolution round the 
ohserver, whether the ohserver he at rest or not, it is none the less evident, 
that the entire rotation would be effected, if the side, of which the point A- 
forms the apparent centre, is successively presented to all parts of space. 
Now, this is the case with the Moon, during a complete revolution in its 
orbit, as may be seen from the comparison of figures 59 and 60.* 

We shall see further on, that it is not rigorously true to affirm that the 
Moon always presents the same face to the Earth ; our satellite, in fact, 
undergoes what astronomers call a lihration, or apparent swinging &om 
east to west, and another from north to south. 

These librations result from causes of which more anon ; it is sufficient 
here to know that they do -not modify the fundamental fact of the equal 
duration which characterises the two simultaneous movements of rotation 
and revolution of the Moon. More than this, the central point of the disk is 
not precisely the same to observers situated in different parts of the Earth. 

We shall now proceed to describe the Moon as it is seen in the telescope, 
and to inquire into what is known of its physical constitution, a question 
of absorbing interest from so many poinf£ of view. 



VIII. 

THE MOON. 

PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION. 



The Aspect of the Moon to the naked eye — The Seas or Maria ; Mountains— 
PriDcipal Mountain Chains— Volcanic character of the Lunar Mountains — The 
Craters Tycho and Copernicus — Waited Plains — Annular Mountain -ramparts — 
Craters, Peaks, and Cones -^Terrestrial Analogies — Heights and Dimensions of 
the Mountains— Bright Rays ; Centres from which they emanate ; Mr. Naamyth's 
Explanation of them — Rilles or Furrows — Suggested Explanations; Becent 
Labours of Schmidt. 

The world which we are ahout to explore, — somewhat in detail, thanks 
to its small distance and to the great power of onr modem optical instru- 
ments, — thongh like the Earth in some general characters, totally differs 
from it in others. If an inhabitant of the Earth were transported to the 

* The sphere in fig. 50 occupies five positions in inverse order to those of the 
Moon in fig. 60. But this does not afiect the demonstration. 
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surface of the Moon, he would be at once struck with the strangeness of 
the scene. The configuration of the surfaca, every comer broken up and 
rugged, here circular cavities, there elevated peaks; the aspect of the 
heavens ; the bright stars shining in the broad day ; the sharpness of the 
lights and shades ; the eternal silence which reigns in these desolate regions ; 
the extreme temperatures, now glacial, now torrid ; the singular life-con- 
ditions of* organised beings — if it be that life is possible there ; all would 
unite to upset the most familiar notions. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the contrasts between the lunar world 
and our own globe, it will be seen that the variety which is manifested 
with a marvellous richness, here, as in all the works of Nature, is the effect 
of but a small number of causes, or rather the result of simple modifications 
of elements which are really the same for all celestial bodies. The simpli- 
city of the laws which govern astronomical phenomena causes the unity of 
plan of the whole solar system to shine forth with incomparable clearness. 

The full moon in a very pure sky allows the naked eye to distinguish 
the principal dark and bright features — features, the permanence of which, 
as we have before remarked, shows that the same face — the same hemi- 
sphere, is always turned towards us. From east to west, going northward, 
several large greyish spaces are distinguished, the uniform aspect of which 
contrasts with the southern half of the disk, which is almost entirely covered 
with a multitude of bright points. The north-east and north-west borders 
of the disk are terminated by whitish and bright marks, whilst the central 
regions participate in the general tone of the southern part. 

Of old the name of ' seas ' was given to the large dark spots which 
mottle the Moon's northern hemisphere and part of the southern one, to- 
wards the west and east. The name is still retained, although its literal 
meaning must not be attached to it. The lunar seas are now regarded as 
plains, whilst the most brilliant portions are principally mountainous 
regions. We will now briefly describe both, asking the reader to follow 
the description on Plate VII, which represents the full Moon as seen with 
the aid of a telescope of small magnifying power. 

[As the image of a celestial object seen in a telescope is inverted, the 
top of the plate represents the South Pole, and the bottom the North Pole, 
the right hand is east and the left hand west]* 

To begin with the Seas, or Maria. 

Close to the western border or limb, is seen a greyish spot, of an oval 
form, plainly visible by contrast and isolated in the brighter portions : this 
is the Mare Crttium — the Sea of Crisis. Between this spot and the centre 
of the disk, a large dark space divided by a kind of sharp promontory has 

* [A Blight change has been made here in the translation, at the saggestion of 
the Rev. T. W. Webb, to accommodate the expressions * east ' and * west ' to the 
general usage of selenographers, accprding to which the terms employed in describing 
the relatire position of objects upon the disk, imply a reversion of £. and W., com- 
pared with their situation on terrestrial mnps, but not an inversion of M. and S.] 
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been named the Sea of Tranqnillity. — Mare TranquiUitatu. It throws 
out towards tlie pouth two portions the larpfest and most western of whi^h 
18 the Sea of Fecundity — Mare Fecuvditatt't, whilst the other, smaller and 
nearer the centre, is the Sea of Nectar — Mare Necfarh, 

If now, leaving the Sea of Tranqnillity, we travel northward, we (ifid 
the Sen of Serenity — Mare Serenitatii, which is traversed thrqughont itt-'f 
length by a very In-i^ht and nearly rectilinear ray, which gives to Ait 
whole spot the form of the Greek capital phi, <^. The Sea of Vapon 
Mare Vaporum, is a prolongation towards the centre of the disk of the 
of Serenity. 

Lastly, the Sea of Rains — Mare Imhrium, of round form, the larfc«a|^ 
of all those which have been named, forms the northern termination of t^4£. 
series of greyish spots to which the incorrect appellation of seas is BtOtj^ 
applied. 

We must now re-descend towards the east to find .the Ocean of Tem^ '; 
pests — Oreanus Proceflarum, of which the outlines, not very well defined,..' 
are lost toward the south in the Sea of Moistures — Mare Humorum, and 
the Sea of Clouds —Mare Nuhiumy at a short distance from a luminoua 
point, whence diverge in all directions whitish rays of great length. 

This last point, which may be considered as the centre of the moun- 
tainous regions which surround the southern pole, is no other than Tycho, 
one of the most important elevations of the visible hemisphere of the Moon. 

If now, in order to observe the details of the lunar disk, we employ a 
telescope of considerable magnifying power, we shall be astonished at the 
prodigious multitude of small spots of annular form, round or ovnl, which 
cover the entire surface. At the time of full Moon, these features are not- 
well defined, which arises from the position of the visible liemisphere ^^nth 
regard to the Snn. 

If, on the contrary, we choose for the time of obser\^ntion the epoch of-% 
the first or last quarter, the portions near the edge of the illnniinatetl |N)rrH4li| 
of the Moon will appear eaten into cavities, surrounded by circular ram pa 
throwing their shadows away from the Sun, here towards the inter! 
there towards the exterior of the cavity. More than this, along the w 
line of separation of the light and shadow called the Terminator 
interior of the annular cavities seems quite black, whilst here and thdk^ 
luminous points show themselves detached from the illuminated portioii»0fj 
the Moon. These spots indicate mountain-tops or ranges, which acoaip»p" 
dingly as we observe at the first or last quarter, receive the rays of i^^ 
Moon's morning sun, or the sunset rays which linger after the lowlandi 
are in shade. 

Such are the mountains of the Moon, Figs. 61 and 62 g^ve an idea of 
the appearance of the mountainous regions with which our satellite is over- 
spread. 

The chains of mountains, as distinguished from the annular mountain- 
ramparts, are not relatively numerous in the visible hemisphere of the Moc>u. 
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The greatest number is fonnd in the northern part of the disk. The Alps, 
the Cancasioii range, and the Apennines, are the most remarkable. This 
last chain separates the Seas of Serenity and of Vaponrs from the Sea of 
Bains, which is snrronnded as with a beU of semidrcnlar form hy the 
three rangee we have named. It is well seen in the drawing of the tiiU 
Moon which we have before given. We may also notice the Carpathian 
and the Oaral monntuns, which separate the Ocean of Tempests from the 
Sea of Rains, and the Sea of Cloudo ; the Tannis mountains, west of the 
Sea of Serenity ; the mountains DOrfel and Leibnitz, at the southern pole ; 
the Pyrenees, which separate the Seas of Fecundity and of Kectar ; to- 
wards the weet, the Altai mountains, near this last sea, which extends 27G 
miles from north to south. [The Altai monntuns approach closely to the 
arc of an ellipee, the major axis of 
n-hich is terminated on the south by 
the crater Piccolomini, and on the 
north by the twin craters Isidorus 
and Capeila, which are in a very 
disturbed region. The monster cra- 
ters, Catherina, CyrilluB, and Theo- 
philuB, are just within the north-east 
portion. There are two concentric 
crater ranges separated by plains 
between the Altai mountains and 
the Mare Ne<Uarit.'] Lastly, we 
have the Cordilleras and the moun- 
tains D'Alembert, near the western 
limb. The range of the Apennines, 
the most considerable* of these 
mountain -chains, is, however, but 
373 miles in length. 

It ia impossible not to recognise 
the eminenliy volcanic character of 
the Innar mountains. All the crust 
of our satellite is pierced by craters 
which indicate an iannmersble series 
of volcanic emptiona, some limited to 
a small space, others embracing an 
immense area on the surface. We 
give in the margin a rough sketch 
of Tycho, and the region lying to 
the west and south, deduced from the laige photograph (38 inches in 
diuneter) of Warren De La Rue. We also give (fig. 61) an additional 

• [Or mtber ' the most familiwlj Vnown.' Ic is Burpassed in height, and pos- 
rnbXy in eittnt, b; the ranges liflhey are not anaular ramparts in profile) of the S. 
and E. limbs.— T.W.W.] 
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representation of era levi form HhvH^ea lyin^' to the soiitli-paat of the B«me 
crftter, ad obaerveti and ilrawii l>v Mr. Naanivth, who is second to none 
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ill Ilia hatid-duwinge of the hinar surface. The circular raini>art of 
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CoperniciiB, one of the largest aunulsr tnountaiDs of the Mood, near the 
Carpathians, is represented in detail, in fig. 62, as observed by Ur. 
Naamyth, We are indebted to the kindness of the late Admiral Smyth 
for [lermiBston to present it to our readers, it forms one of the illustra- 
tions of his magnificent work, the ' Speculum Hartwelhanum.' 

The regions near Tycho are formed, as may be seen, of a number ol 
craters of various dimensions, some of which are hollowed out in the form 
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of cups or funnels, whilst the largest present the appearance of circles with 
flat bottoms, at the centre of which rise peaks of pyramidal form. One 
crater is situated at the centre of a circle which it surpasses in altitude ; 
whilst at the bottom of a crater with very elevated ramparts, and here and 
there in the winding valleys which the circular walla leave between them, 
other am^ volcanic vents scarcely rise above the neighbouring surface. 
The irregular edges of all these openings bear testimony to the couvuUions, 
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nnta, and diBlocAticms, wluch the etirf&ce of onr satellite underwent at the 
period when these emptiona took place. 

The crater-wKll of Copernicus shows nnmerons traces of d4brii 
ejected from the crater. Mtny other lunar mountains present, like 
Copernicus, evident traces of stratification [or terraces, if the common 
geological meaning of ' stratification ' should be thought to imply aqueous 
action], doubtless owing to the deposits of sncceesive eI^lptionB. 

If the volcanic mountains of the Moon present great analogies to the 
volcanoes of our Earth, they are also distinguished by very marked 
characters. If the preceding drawings be compared with the topographic 
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view (fig. 63) of the Peak of Teneriffe and its environs, the differences, as 
well as the analogies, wiU be seen. Whilst the craters on the Moon have 
enormous dimensioiiB, — the diameter of Ptolemy being 'i-'Hj[ miles, of 
Copernicus 56, and of Tycho 54, — (he dimensions of the terreetrial volca- 
noes are relatively extremely small. The relief of the Isle of Bourbon (fig. 
61), which we reproduce as constructed by a French engineer, M. L. 
Maillard, shows large depressions of nearly circular form, at the points 
where cones of eruption originally existed. It is, perhaps, to sinkings of 
this nature that the circles of the Moon are dne.* But it must be 

* [The eleTBtioD, hovever, of the surrounding rsinpsrtB seems to render this 
improbable, as they vould on euch a supposiuon indicate the former eiiuieaee of 
cones of most JisproportioDsle dimensions. Tha eilerior of the lunar craters seldom 
exhibits any approach to a verUcal position. — T. W. W.] 
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remarked that tLe exterior profile of these volcanic cavities has Dot that 
eharp vertical direction which on onr BatelUle dittinguiehea the walled 
craters, the elevation of the sidea of which ia leaa on the exterior than in the 
interior, aa demonstrated by the differencee in the lengllu of the ehadowa 
east The bottom of a lunar crater U generally of lower level than that of 
the plain which annonnds it ; the contrary always holda in terreitrial 
volcanoes. It is trne that tbi* observadon applies to the walled craters of 
groat extant, rather than to the craters properly so called. 

If, as is believed, liie generally rounded form of the lunar featoree, 
inclnding even the chains of mountains, proceeds from the action of the 
interior strata agunst the solidified cmst of the spheroid — if the walled 
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craters are but craters of upheaval, would it not be allowable to attribute 
the interior depression of the bottom of the circular caviliea to a kind of 
sinking of the half-liquid matter ?* 

* [Mr. Htllet, in bJB fourth report nn Earthquake Fheoonieaa {Biporit o/ihe 
Britiih Auocialienfor Ihe ^deaneenent ofSeitnce, 1B&8, p. Bl) shovrB that the Eulh'g 
surface is t« a great exteol divided iulo Baucer-ahsped aballov deprenGionn, bouoded 
bj fioHiog coast lines, grnerallf uniting in clotted curvea; and on p. 64 he aajs : 
' Enough, howeTcr. baa probably been stated, to indicate that, TJewed ontbe broadest 
scale, tbe sarface of our plobe conaiats, aa reHpecli ila solicl anrfsce, of a norober of 
saacer-lilie drpreBaiou, when lai;^ hanug alw) comtx central areas, all baring pluu 
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One word now on the heights of the lunar mountains. 

The highest of all are in the vicinity of the southern pole : there 
DOrfel is found, the summit of which attains 8897 yards in altitude ; the 
mountains Casatus and Curtius are 7078 and 7409 yards high, and the 
annular crater Newton is 7951 yards deep. ' The excavation of this last 
is such/ say Beer and M&dler, ' that neidier Earth nor Sun is ever visible 
from a great part of its bottom.' 

In the northern regions, considerable heights are also found : Calippiis 
and Caucasus, Huygens in the Apennines, respectively attain 6193 and 
6020 yards in height. The central peaks and cones are nearly always 
much surpassed in height by the annular mountains. The central cone 
of Tycho measures 5000 feet, and that of Eratosthenes, at the extremity 
of the chain of the Apennines, rises to a height of 5250 yards above the 
floor of the crater. 

To sum up ; of the 1095 heights measured by Beer and M&dler, 39 
are higher than the summit of Mont Blanc, and 6 are more than 6500 
yards high. 

Thus the vertical heights of the lunar mountains are not less astonish- 
ing than their lateral dimensions. We have already mentioned the 
immense walled plains of Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Tycho ; but among 
the craters, properly so called, it is not rare to find some which have 
diameters of 100 to 120 miles. Theerater of Schickard is one of the most 
considerable on the visible hemisphere of the Moon : its diameter is not 
less than 133 miles; and the height of one of the mountains which liet 
near it is 3500 yards. It is a noteworthy eircumstance that an observe] 
placed at the centre of the immense walled plain Schickard, would not be 
able to see the summit even of the lofty irregular wall which surrounds it 
on every side. The distance would be so great, that the borders of 
the crater would lie below the visible horizon. How different to the 
craters of our own volcanoes, which, as remarked by Humboldt, would at 
the distance of the Moon, be scarcely visible with the telescope. 

To complete this description of the Moon, which is at once geo- 
logical, geographical, and topographical, we must mention two singular 
phenomena which have much puzzled astronomers. We refer to the 
luminous bands and rilles. 

In Plate VII there are seen to start from two principal points, Tychc 
and Copernicus, two series of luminous rays, which, traversing the moun- 

outlines approximatiDg to extremely irref^lar oval», or other closed carves, and 
bounded by mountain chaint, or more rounded or flat-topped ridges, or elevations ol 
the solid aphere, greater or less;' and also on p. 61 he says, ' Each great oceanic 
saucer, bounded by the existing continents and their fragmentary outliers, presents 
an almost continuous fringe around, of fi%f>untain chains and volcanic foci.' It is not 
a little remarkable, that the lunar volcanic vents are arranged similarly to those ol 
tlie terrestrial, either breaking out on, or even piercing thron^^h, the walls of the 
smaller craters, or arranged in lines across the larger lunar depressions, not unlike 
the sub-oeeanic linear volcanic ranges of which Mr. Mallet speaks. — W. &. B.] 
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tains and the neighbouring features, extend to a great distance from those 
brilliant centres. More than a hundred luminous bands thus diverge from 
Tycho. Aristarchus, Kepler, and the Carpathians, [and many other 
centres] present analogous systems, which appear to converge, intermingle, 
and connect themselves together. These singular appearances, of which 
no entirely satisfactory explanation has yet been given, are only visible 
about the time of the full moon. They disappear at the other phases ; and 
this seems to show that they are not due to elevations, as then they 
w^onld cast shadows, and would be, on that account, clearly visible. Do 
tbey owe their origin to the eruptions of the volcanoes which occupy their 
centre ? If this be so, would they not seem to be crevices filled subse- 
quently with reflecting and crystalline substances, thus forming on the 
surface of the Moon so many slightly luminous threads ? 

[Mr. Birt has informed us, that some of these rays are visible under all 
illuminations ; one, which emanating from Tycho, crosses a crater on the 
north-east of Fracastorius, is not only distinctly visible when the termina- 
tor grazes the west edge of Fracastorius, but is even brighter as the 
terminator approaches it. Those emanating from Tycho are evidently 
different in their character from those emanating from Copernicus, while 
those from Proclus form a third class. The rays from Copernicus and 
Ke})ler appear to be very similar. One very bright ray, in the neighbour- 
hood of Geminus, we have found to coincide in direction with a ridge of 
high land. 

Mr. Nasmyth has been able to produce somewhat similar appearances 
on a glass globe by filling it with cold water, closing it up and plunging 
it into warm, water. This causes the enclosed cold water to expand very 
slowly, and the globe eventually bursts, its weakest ))oint giving way and 
forming a centre of radiating cracks similar to the fissures — if they be 
fissures — in the Moon.] 

According to the views of an eminent observer, M. Charconac, the 
ring-formed mountains, or craters, which form points of divergence for 
these radiations, are of relatively recent origin. At the time of the 
eruption which produced these craters, the gaseous masses escaping by the 
new volcanic vents, or becoming precipitated, swept before them the pul- 
verulent and whitish substances which covered the summits of the 
neighbouring craters of anterior origin, or in case of concentric divergence, 
the summit of the craters existing on the same spot ; hence the long white 
bands which radiate from Tycho in the direction of meridians having 
this volcano for a common pole. This explanation of the singular 
luminous bands which radiate from Tycho, Proclus, Aristarchus, Coperni- 
cus, and Euler, may, perhaps, throw some light on the physical constitution 
of our satellite.* 

The riUes differ from the luminous bands in that they are evidently 

* [The enormonB length and smoothness of these rays, together with their per- 
fect uniformity of level, seem, howevoi, lu militate a^^ainst any explanation wfaicli 
has yet been attempted. — T. W. W.] 
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formed of two parallel slopes, more or less steep, leaving a sort of sunken 
way between ^em. They appear bright in the full moon, and in the 
other phases as dark lines, one of the two ridges projecting its shadow on 
the bottom of the trench. 

It was at first believed that these were ancient river-beds ; but their 
form, often wider at the centre than at the extremities, their immenfie 
breadth, which sometimes reaches 1^ miles, and still more their depth, 
which varies between 4/K) and 700 yards, render this hypothesis untenable. 
Besides which, their length is relatively slight, being usuaUy comprised 
between 10 and 125 miles. Lastly, one circumstance which is frequently 
observed, and which will show that it is not possible to consider them 
ancient river-beds. Lb, that many of them traverse mountains, and cut 
through the sides of high craters in such a way as to present the greatest 
diversity of level. Some of them are widened in parts, and form oval 
valleys ; others again present a series of small craters, joined together.*!^ 
We here reproduce (Plate VIII) from the beautiful map of Beer and 
M&dler two regions of the central mountainous parts of the Moon, which 
contain some of the most curious of these appearances. 

Beer and Madler, in their remarkable work ' Der Mond,' have added 
70 to the list, and point out, as an important fact, the constancy of 
direction of the majority of them.f All these facts tend to show that 
these singular marldngs date from the last period of geologic change on 
the lunar surface, and are, therefore, posterior to the craters and ring- 
formations, as is proved by the ratwure of Hyginus, which penetrates to 
the interior of this crater, breaking through its boundary wall. 

* [They are not unfreqaently met with in the interior of great ^failed plains, a 
fact, perhaps, of some selenological import. — T. W. W.] 

t Schr5ter, Pastorf, Graithuiaen, and Lohrmann preceded the two German 
astronomers in these interesting discoyeries. 

[Dr. Schmidt of Athens has been most indefatigable in this department of lunar 
astronomy ; he has discoTered no less than 37B of Uiese carious formations, making 
witli prerious discoveries 4^5, which he has arranged in classes ; the order of dis- 
covery is as follows : — 

From 1787 to 1801 SehrSter discovered . 11 

„ 1823 „ 1837 Lohrmann ... 75 

„ 1833 „ 1841 M&dler .... 55 

„ 1847 „ If^S Kenan .... 

„ 1843 „ 1865 Schmidt . . . £78 

435 

Mr. Birt has recorded an observation in which a rille appears to have been 
diverted from its coui'i^e by two craters, and the same rille, in a further part of its 
course, is completely interrupted by another crater, as if the craters were of more 
recent origin.] 

[In connexion with rilles, Mr. Mallet has in his report on Earthquake Phe- 
nomena, p. 63, this remarkable passage : ' A vast fissure (noticed by Humboldt), 
and marked by an almost continuous line of volcanic rents, extends in a direction 
nearly east and west, right across Mexico, between 18° and 19° lat. It is nearly 500 
miles in length. Its main direction if produced, bears upon the volcanic island of 
Revillegigedo, and, as Humboldt also thinks, probably extends to Monna Roa in the 
Sandwich Islands. The Mexican extremity of this enoinnous crevasse, probably 
marks the continental end of one of the great dividing ridges of the sub-basins of the 
Pacific It would be desirable to know the breadth of this crevasse. — W. R. B.] 
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IX. 

THE MOON. 
PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION (continued). 

Absence of Air and Water on the Moon's Surface — Has the Moon an Atmosphere ? 
— Aspect of a Lunar Landscape— The Moon's Past History ; ProfeKsor Frank- 
land's Hypothesis based on Traces of Glacier-action — The Moon's Climate — 
Days, Nights, and Seasons — Extent of the Visible and Invisible Portions of th« 
Lunar Globe — Astronomy from a Lunaiian's point of view — Lunar Photography ; 
the British Association ' Moon Committee.' 

We have already siippoBed an inhabitant of the Earth landing on the 
desolate hinar world bristling with mountains and covered with thousands 
of volcanic vents. We have described him contemplating with wonder 
this strange globe. But we ought to mention one fact, which would 
render his sojourn much more than painful — impossible; namely, that he 
would not find on the surface of the Moon, the most indispensable elements 
to bis existence, — air and water. 

The Moon, indeed, it would appear, is entirely devoid of atmosphere. 

This fact seems demonstrated by the occultation of stars. When, by 
reason of the Moon's movement across the constellations, one of the 
luminous points of the starry vault is covered by the dark part of the 
lunar disk, it is extinguished suddenly, without any gradual diminution 
of its light indicating the presence of a gaseous envelope. This fact holds 
good with the smallest as with the largest stars, even during the eclipses 
of the Moon, when the terrestrial atmosphere is longer illuminated by 
our satellite. 

If, moreover, an atmosphere, however slight its density, enveloped the 
lunar spheroid, such atmosphere would refract, that is to say, a star, after 
its real immersion l)ehind the disk, would still remain visible for an instant. 
In the same way, it would again become visible on its emersion a little 
before its actual occultation had terminated, so that the duration of the 
occultation would be, for two reasons, less than the time assigned by 
calculation, and deduced from precise and mathematical knowledge of the 
movement of the Moon. Now nothing like this has been observed. 
Hence, it results that, if the atmosphere of the Moon really exists, its 
density is less than the 2000th part of the density of the Earth's atmo- 
sphere. Such an atmosphere would be more rare than, the vacuum which 
is obtained, under the best conditions, in the most perfect air-pumps. 

The only objections that can be made to the consequences drawn from 
the preceding fact, are, as Arago remarked, that the apparent diameter 
of the Moon is not perhaps known with sufficient precision ; and again, 
the singular phenomenon observed in the total eclipse of the Sun in I860, 
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and pointed out by M. Laussedat, that the horns of the solar crescent were 
truncated and rounded, near the Moon's limb. 

There is also another point It is known that the exterior edge of the 
lunar disk forms a line unbroken in appearance, whilst near the centre, the 
terminal ellipse, or terminator, marking the separation of the light and 
shade, is deeply indented and irregular. The cause of this difference is 
easily understood ; the summits of the craters and peaks, situated at the 
edge of the disk, form a series of undulations which are averaged and 
levelled by the effect of perspective, and prevent therefore a regular and 
uniform outline ; at the centre of the disk, on the contrary, the irregu- 
larities are presented to us in face, as in a bird's-eye view, so to speak, so 
that tlie summits illuminated by the light of the Sun stand out from the 
dark lower levels of the plains. But after all the uniformity of the limb is 
not so decided that it can be argued that in an occultation of a star the 
difference between the observed and the calculated times is, or is not, due 
to the existence of an atmosphere. 

[Now, with regard to the recent discovery to which we have before 
referred ; of the 2''*0, by which we now know that the Moon's apparent 
diameter must be reduced, certainly a part, probably the whole, is due to 
the irradiation of the telescopic semidiameter. But the reader may perhaps 
attribute a part to refraction by the Moon's atmosphere. If the whole 
were attributable to that cause, it would imply, according to the Astronomer 
Boyal, a horizontal refraction of l''*0, which is only about the xixsjs P*^ 
of the Earth's horizontal refraction ; probably implying a tenuity of lunar 
atmosphere which would make the atmosphere undiscoverable in any 
other way.] 

Is it possible that there may be an atmosphere confined to the bottom 
of the lowest plains and the deepest craters ? Nothing renders probable 
or contradicts this hypothesis. But at all events no doud ever disturbs the 
purity of its sky ; for clouds, even of slight dimensions, would be easily 
perceived from the Earth, and no convincing observations of any are 
recorded.* 

In consequence of this want of atmosphere, the lunar landscapes have 
a very peculiar aspect — the shadows have everywhere the same blackness. 
At the most, the crudity of the bright and luminous tints, which stand 
out on a nearly black sl^, and of the nearly black shadows, is tempered 
by reflexions, which are, however, very numerous ^s the levels are so 
broken. Then again, there is no aerial perspective — ^none of those effects 
of light, of those cloud -tints, which give our terrestrial landscapes so much 
charm and softness. There refraction does not decompose sunshine into 
glorious colouring, and a thousand varied tints ; the rainbow and other 

* [After all fair deductions on the ncore of imperfection of observation or pre- 
cipitancy of inference, there are otill residuary phenomena, — such as, for insttance, 
the extraordinary profusion of brilliant points which, on rare occasions, diversify the 
Marc Cruium^ — so difficult of interpretation, that we may judge it wisest to avoid too 
positive an opinion.— T. W. W.] 
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phenomena of the same kind are unknown on the surface of the Moon. 
But then the stars and the other celestial hodies shine in full day in the 
starry vault 

Plate IX may give an idea of the aspect of the landscape in the moun- 
tainous parts of the southern hemisphere. 

The absence of air on the surface of the Moon implies absence of 
water. If there existed lakes, seas, or even rivers, the liquids forming 
these reservoirs or currents, would be reduced to vapoiir by the fact that 
they would not be maintained as such by atmospheric pressure. But the 
solar heat, acting still more energetically, would develope a gaseous 
envelope, — thick clouds of vapour. A cloud of 200 yards in diameter 
would be easily visible. Now, as we have before said, no moving object 
has ever been seen on the disk of the Moon. 

No air and no water I This implies, of necessity, absence of winds 
and currents, — absence of motion everywhere — in the sky as on the 
surface. At the most, under the influence of the alternations of heat and 
cold, the disintegration of the rocks and the destruction of equilibrium of 
the heavy bodies causing the fall of debris break the monotony of the 
stillness and eternal silence. Nor sound, as it cannot be communicated 
without an atrial medium, can only make itself known by the ccmtact of 
solid molecules. To an inhabitant of the Earth, our Ught-giver by night 
would appear, according to the expression of Humboldt, but a silent and 
voiceless desert. 

It has been said before that the large dark spots, which the first 
observers took for seas, are now known to be vast plains, lower in level than 
the valleys of the mountainous regions. One thing, which, doubtless, in 
the first instance, increased the illusion, was, that many of these spots 
appear of a light greyish green colour : others are greenish grey, reddish, 
or, again, of a deep grey, like steel. The absence of seas, waters, and— • 
as a natural consequence — of rains, is so much the more probable, as it 
well explains the present appearance of the surface of the Moon, or, in 
other words, the geology of its superficial strata.* ' The Moon,' says 
Humboldt, ' is nearly such as the Earth must have been in its primitive 
state, before being everywhere covered, owing to the continuous action of 
tides and currents, with sedimentary beds rich in shells, gravels, and 
alluvium.* It is necessary, however, to distinguish between the mountainous 
regions and the regions of the plains. These latter offer a much more 
uniform surface, and it appears probable that it is owing to sedimentary 
beds which are there deposited. 

[Instead of seas they are most probably old sea-bottoms. 

Such, then, are the results of the telescopic observations of the side of 
our satellite turned towards us. Do we know anything about the like 

* [The long contixmance of ernptive actioD, so distinctly marked by the succes- 
sive encroacbment of more recent craters npon the boundaries of older ones, and 
the decrease of its energy, eqnally traceable in the diminished magnitude of the re- 
sults, are too evident to admit of a question. But many other features are of a more 
equivocal character.-^T. W. W.] 
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conditions of the side turned away from ns ? or, again, can we dive into 
the past history of the Moon ? 

The illnstrious Hansen has held that it is quite possible that the luna- 
rians on the side away from us may possess both water and an atmosphere, 
and that the side turned towards us may be regarded as one vast moun- 
tain. Adams and Le Verrier, however, have sho^n that such a hypothesis 
is not very securely based. 

Professor Frankland has perhaps provided us with some data towards 
answering the second question. A study of the glacial epoch on our own 
globe, he asserts, renders it probable that the other bodies belonging to 
our solar system have either already passed through a similar epoch or 
are destined still to encounter it. With the exception of the polar ice of 
Mars we have hitherto obtained no certain glimpse into the tiiermal and 
meteorological condition of the planets ; and, indeed, the Moon is the only 
body whose distance is not too great to prevent the visibility of com- 
paratively minute details upon her surface. Professor Frankland believes, 
and his belief rests on a special study of the lunar surface, that our satellite 
has, like its primary, also passed through a glacial epoch, and that several, 
at least, of the vcUle^t, rillei, and 9freaki of the lunar surface, are not 
improbably due to former glacial action. Notwithstanding the excellent 
definition of modem telescopes, it could not be expected that other than 
the most gigantic of the characteristic details of an ancient glacier bed 
would be rendered visible. What then may we expect to see ? Under 
favourable circumstances the terminal moraine of a glacier attains enormous 
dimensions ; and, consequently, of all the marks of a glacial valley this 
would be the one most likely to be first perceived. Two such terminal 
moraines, one of them a double one, have appeared to them to be traceable 
upon the Moon's surface. The first is situated near the termination of 
that remarkable streak which commences near the base of Tycho, and, 
passing under the south-eastern wall of Bullialdus, into the ring of which 
it appears to cut, is gradually lost after passing Lubiniezky. Exactly 
opposite this last, and extending nearly across the streak in question, are 
two ridges forming the arcs of circles whose centres are not coincident, 
and whose external curvature is towards the north. Beyond the second 
ridge a talus slopes gradually down northw^ards to the general level of the 
lunar surface, the whole presenting an appearance reminding the observer 
of the concentric moraines of the Rhone glacier. These ridges are visible 
for the whole period during which that portion of the Moon's surface is 
illuminated ; but it is only about the third day after the first quarter, and 
at the corresponding phase of the waning moon, when the Sun's rays, 
falling neiarly horizontally, throw the details of this part of the surface 
into strong relief, and these appearances suggest this explanation of 
them. The other ridge, answering to a terminal moraine, occurs at the 
northern extremity of that magnificent valley which runs past the eastern 
edge of Rheita. 

With regard to the probability of former glacial, or even aqueous. 
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agency on the gnrface of the Moon, difficoltiee of an apparently very 
formidable character present themflelves.* There is not only now no 
evidence whatever of the presence of water, in any one of its three 
forms, on the lunar surface, but, on the contrary, all selenographic 
observations tend to prove its absence. Nevertheless, the idea of former 
aqueous agency in the Moon has received almost universal acceptation. 
It was entertained by Gruithuisen and others. But, if water at one time 
existed on the surface of the Moon, whither has it disappeared ? If we 
assume, in accordance with the nebular hypothesis, that the portions of matter 
composing respectively the Earth and the Moon once possessed an equally 
elevated temperature, it almost necessarily follows that the Moon, owing 
to the comparative smallness of the mass, would cool much more rapidly 
than the Earth ; for whilst the volume of the Moon is only about -j^th, its 
surface is nearly -j^th that of the Earth. This cooling of the mass of the 
Moon must, in accordance with all analogy, have been attended with con- 
traction, which can scarcely be conceived as recurring without the develop- 
ment of a cavernous structure in the interior. Much of this cavernous 
structure would doubtless communicate, by means of fissures, with the 
surface ; and thus there would be provided an internal receptacle for the 
ocean, from the depths of which even the burning sun of the long lunar day 
would be totally unable to dislodge more than traces of its vapour. 
Assuming the solid mass of the Moon to contract on cooling at the same 
rate as granite, its refrigeration, through only 180° Fahrenheit, would 
create cellular space equal to nearly 14^ millions of cubic miles, which 
would be more than sufficient to engulf the whole of the lunar oceans, sup- 
posing them to bear the same proportion to the mass of the Moon as our 
own oceans bear to that of the Earth. 

Now, if such be the present condition of the Moon, we can scarcely 
avoid the conclusion that a liquid ocean can only exist upon the surface 
of a planet so long as the latter retains a high internal temperature. The 
Moon, then, becomes to us a prophetic picture of the ultimate fate which 
awaits our Earth, when, deprived of an external ocean, and of all but an 
annual rotation upon its axis,')' it will revolve round the Sun an arid and 
lifeless wilderness, one hemisphere being exposed to the perpetual glare of 
the solar rays, the other shrouded in eternal night] :|: 

The climate of our satellite must be not less extraordinary than its 
geology. During about fifteen days the Sun pours its rays, \snthout any 
cloudy curtain or atrial current to temper them. To itna temperature, 

* [It may be objected to this ingenious theory that the traces of such an action woald 
be far more numerous, there being great probability that there would be a regular 
gradation in their proportions, and an absolute certainty that they would be visible in 
modem telescopes, even if of far less magnitude than Uiose referred to. — T. W. W.] 

t [Mayer has recently endeavoured to prove that the action of the tides tends to 
arrest the motion of the Earth upon its axis. And although it has been asserted 
that, since the time of Hipparchus, the length of the terrestrial day has not in- 
creased by the <(Joth part of a second, yet this fact obviously leaves untouched the 
conclusion to which Mayer's reasoning points.] 

X Professor Frankland, * Proc. Koyal Institution,' vol. iv. p. 176. 
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more intense even than that of our torrid zone, succeeds an intense cold, 
which a night of fifteen days' length renders more glacial than that of our 
polar winters. It is true, that during the day the radiation of the solar 
heat into space again is not prevented. We must conclude, therefore, that 
the climates of the various regions of the Moon have a certain analogy 
with those of our Alpine regions; seeing that the depressipn of the 
temperature, and the reverberation of the intense light there, become in- 
supportable by the continuity of their action. 

There are, properly speaking, no seasons on the Moon. The slight 
inclination of its axis of rotation maintains the Sun at a nearlv constant 
inclination in each latitude. But whilst in the equatorial regions the 
radiant body scarcely leaves the zenith ; at the middle of the day, in the 
polar regions, it scarcely rises above the' horizon. The polar mountains 
enjoy perpetual day.* 

One can understand, also, that the inclination of the Sun to the lunar 
surface, variable according to the latitudes, can never have on the Moon 
the same importance as on the £arth ; since the rays, whether luminous 
or calorific, are transmitted directly to the surface without having to 
traverse atmospheric strata of unequal thicknesses. 

The revolution of our satellite is effected with variable velocity, whilst 
its movement of rotation is uniform. Hence results a want of correspond- 
ence between the two movements ; and the Earth is found sometimes to 
the east, sometimes to the west, of the point of space opposite to a fixed 
point of the surface of the Moon, considered as the centre of the visible 
hemisphere. We thus discover regions both at the eastern and western 
limbs, which, without this circumstance, would remain hidden to us. 

Nor is this all ; the inclination of the plane of the lunar orbit, added 
to that of its equator, to the plane of the terrestrial orbit, causes the Moon 
to present to us sometimes the north, sometimes the south pole, of its 
globe, and thus to uncover certain portions of its polar regions which 
otherwise we should not see. 

From these two lihratxom, which is the name given to these move- 
ments, it follows that of 1000 parts of the surface of the Moon, 569, or 
more than half, are visible to the Earth, whilst only 431 remain constantly 
hidden from us. 

But as the dimensions of the Earth are very appreciable when com- 
pared to its distance from the Moon, it follows that an observer, as he 
moves on the terrestrial spheroid, displaces the apparent centre of the 
lunar disk, — or, what comes to the same thing, perceives the different 
portions near the limbs. 

* * The San does not descend below the real horizon of a lunar pole, at the most, 
to an angle greater than the inclination of the equator of the Moon ; that is to say, 
1** 30' ; but the smallness of the globe of our Hatellite is such, tlmt at an elevation of 
660 yards we see 1° 30' below the true horizon. Now there exist at the North Pole 
mountains upwards of 4000 yards in height; consequently the summit of these 
mountains can never be hidden from ihe light of the Sun.' — Brer and AfadJir, 
* FrofpnenU tur let Corps CdUitet,' 
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The effect of this displacement again increases the dimensions of the 
portion of the Moon which is accessible to ns, in such a manner, that of 
KKX) parts 424 only remain definitely and absolately hidden, 576 are 
viaible to us. 

From east to west, the part of the Moon which must for ever remain 
unknown to ns embraces 2780 miles ; from north to south, 2815 miles ; 
from the lat. of 40° north, to the same latitude south, 2690 miles. 
Whilst the same dimensions, calculated for the visible surface, are respect- 
ively 8310, 3266, and 3390 miles, according to Beer and Mftdler. 

A complete zone, therefore, of the half of the Moon which is turned 
away from the Earth, is accessible to the eyes of man. [So much fore- 
shortened, however, that our knowledge of great part of it must always 
remain very defective.] 

'Now, observations have not indicated,* we quote these two most 
diligent explorers of the Moon, 'any essential difference between those 
regions which form the seventh part of the lunar surface generally hidden 
from our gaze, and those with which we are acquainted; the same 
mountainous countries and the same ntaria are found there.' Hence, it is 
most natural to conclude the similarity of the invisible portions to those 
which we see. 

That the part actually invisible will for ever remain unknown to the 
Earth, follows from the searching analysis of Laplace. 

To bring to an end the description of the physical particularities which 
make the Moon a body so different from the globe which we inhabit, let 
us see if the astronomical phenomena are the same for her as for the Earth. 
Without examining into the interesting — almost insoluble question, of the 
existence of living and organised beings on the surface of the satellite of 
OUT little Earth,* we shall suppose an observer successively placed on each 
of its hemispheres. 

The phases of the Moon indicate, that she presents all the points of 
hey sphere to the San in an interval of 29-f\^^ days, or, as it may be put, 
in about 709 hours; each of these points, therefore, receives during 
354^ hours the solar light and heat, for this is the length of the Moon's 

* Others, more dariDg than ourselves, will doubtless cut the knot of this difficulty. 
They will assert, with a great chance of being be)ieTed,that an organiRod being can- 
not live without air and water, and that the climatic conditions of the Moon are 
evidently opposed to such organisms ; we will not contradict them. The cause of our 
reserve, however, is easy to understand. If, before having observed any of the 
innumerable organisms which people the waters on our planet, and befoie having 
heard of their existence, any one had suddenly leamed that it is possible to exist, 
breathe, and move in water, and if he then referred to simple experiment, which 
teaches that prolonged immersion in a liquid is fatal to all the organisms known to 
him, even to man himself: without doubt, the nssertion would cause him the greatest 
BorprlHe. Such would be oiu* surprise were it ever demonsti ated by facts beyond 
dispute, that living beings exist on the surface of the Moon. Nature is so varied in 
its modes of action, so infinite in the manifestations of its power, that nothing iu 
Nature can be pronounced by man to be absolutely impossible^ 
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day. Daring 354r^ hours the same point is entirely deprived of light and 
heat, this is the length of its night. From this point of view there is an 
entire eqtiality between the visible and the invisible hemispheres. 

The absence of atmosphere must give to the lunar days a singular 
aspect. The disk of the Sun, seen sharp and distinct, is deprived of those 
rays which surround him to a great distance as seen from the Earth. If 
it be true that the Sun is surrounded by an atmosphere, this envelope 
should be dearly visible in the lunar sky, which everywhere else, as we 
have said, remains dark, and even in broad day is overspread with stars. 

But the intensity of the light of the Sun and that of his direct heat, 
are not the same at mid -day in each hemisphere of the Moon. In fact, it 
is noon for the points of the lunar meridian which is presented to us at 
the exact moment of full moon ; while for the other half of this meridian, 
our lunar antipodes, noon coincides with the instant of the new moon. 
Now, in the first position the Moon is further from the Sun than in the . 
second by double its mean distance from the Earth, or by the 200th part 
of the distance of the Sun from the Earth. So the apparent diameter of 
the Sim is greater in the second case than in the first by about the two- 
hundredth part 

During the nights of this latter hemisphere, the lunar observer will 
constantly see the Earth under the form of a luminous disk, fourteen times 
larger than the Moon in our own sky, and presenting successively a series 
of phases analogous to her own. The nights, therefore, will never be 
quite dark, as in fact is indicated by the Earth-shine. At midnight, that 
is, at the Moon's midnight, the side of which we speak — the one turned 
towards us, then invisible because it is lost in the Sun's rays — will have 
fall Earth, The light, which she then receives from the luminous disk 
of our planet, is equal to that which would be received by ourselves, if 
fourteen full Moons equal to our own were at the same time lighting up 
our evening sky. 

On the other hand, the Earth is unknown to the lunarian obeerver 
situated on the invisible hemisphere, and the darkness of the nights there 
can only be imagined by bearing in mind that they are tempered by no 
twilight, and that the only illumination received by that hemisphere is 
star-light Between these two regions, which form together six-sevenths 
of the surface of the Moon, is the zone, near the limb, which comprises the 
parts in which the Earth is sometimes in view, sometimes invisible. In 
this zone the Earth rises and sets, but its disk rises only a short distance 
above the horizon. 

In the visible hemisphere, the phases of the Earth, the observation of 
the different features which appear and disappear in turn by the effect of 
rotation, serve as a clock : it is a dial, all but fixed in the same point of the 
sky, like an immense lamp, behind which the stars defile slowly along the 
dark sky. 

As to those regions of the Moon which are invisible to the Earth, as 
soon as the Sun has di8ap})eared below their horizon they are suddenly 
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plunged into the deepest night. During 350 hours, an astronomer, if he 
were transported to such a favourahle sky, would be able to carry on his 
observation of planet and star unimpeded by cloud, moon, or twilight. 
Another difference which characterises the invisible hemisphere is, that 
there the Sun is never eclipsed, whilst in the hemisphere turned towards us 
solar eclipses last sometimes two hours. 

Here, then, we may bring our notice of the details of the lunar world 
and its singular constitution to a conclusion. The phenomena to which we 
have just referred — Eclipses of the Sun and Moon — which are invested 
with such absorbing interest, now demand our attention. 

[Before, however, parting company with the Moon, we would refer the 
reader who would know more about- her to the Rev. T. W. Webb's work, 
' Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.* That obsei*ver has for many 
years made the Moon his special study. We may also congratulate our- 
selves that at last, thanks to the example set by Mr. Webb, Mr. Birt, and 
other observers, and to the advance of lunar photography, in the hands of 
Mr. De La Hue, whose latest result is an exquisitie photographic portrait 
of the Moon, 38 iaches in diameter, the investigation of the Moon's surface 
is being taken up in earnest, and there is now a standing ' Moon Com- 
mittee' of the British Association, under whose auspices good work is 
being done ; and a map, 8 feet 4 inches in diameter, is being constructed 
by Mr. Birt, whose perseverance in this field of investigation is worthy of 
all praise.* In spite of the general exoellenoe of Beer and Mftdler's map, 
some parts so ill represent the actual appearance of the Moon, that in some 
minds the idea has arisen of changes actually going on. This is im- 
probable, but we must wait for a larger map and for more observations 
before we can positively assert that this is not the case. As has been 
pointed out by Mr. Grove, observations of the geologically or selenologically 
recent observations will from this point of view be the most hopeful and 
valuable. We may venture to express our belief that this and similar 
"work will be best done by filling in from eye-observations a skeleton map 
prepared from photographs of the various regions, on the largest scale 
possible, reduced to a mean libration.'l'] 

* [The labours in Innnr astronomy, more especially as regards the Moon's sur- 
face, of Julius Schmidt of Athens, have been very extensive. Since the year 1842 
he has made and calculated 4000 micrometrical measures (made at the observatory 
at Olmutz, between 18^3 and 1858) of the altitudes of lunar mountains. In addition 
to these he has nearly 1000 original sketches, which he is now engaged in combining 
into a map of three feet radius.] 

t [Since this was written, the Moon Committee have determined upon constructing 
such a skeleton map as is here proposed, and zones Por 2° broad will be distributed 
among different observers. We may thus hope for a complete map on an adequate 
scale in a comparatively short space of time.] 
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X. 

ECLIPSES OP THE SUN AND MOON. 

General Theory of Eclipses — Eclipse of the Sun can only take place at the time of 
New Moon — The Eclipses of the Moon happen at Opposition — Why each Luna- 
tion is not accompanied hy two Eclipses. 

When the movements of the Moon and the Earth hring these two bodies 
in such a position, that their centres and the centre of the Snn are all in 
the same straight line, the phenomenon which follows from this particular 
sitnation of the three celestial bodies iff what is called an Eclipse. If it be 
the Moon which occupies the intermediate position, it turns its dark hemi- 
sphere towards the Earth ; and the interposition of its black disk between 
us and the luminous body of the Sun prevents the rays of the latter reaching 
us, and an Eclipse of the Sun is produced. If it be the Earth which 
occupies the mid-interval, our globe acts as a screen ; the limar hemisphere 
turned towards the Sun no longer receives his rays, its disk is obscured, and 
we have an Eclipse of the Moon. 

But this way of considering the phenomena is only from our own point 
of view. In reality, in both these cases, there is simultaneously an eclipse 
to each of the three bodies in question. 

What happens, in fact, in the first case ? 

To an observer placed on the Sun, the Moon seems projected on the 
Earth, hiding a portion of the surface, although it is true that the two 
superposed disks, as they are both luminous, would not permit the darkened 
part of the surface of the terrestrial globe to be Reen from the Sun. An 
observer situated on the dark hemisphere of the Moon will perceive an 
eclipse of the Earth, that is to say, a successive darkness over all the 
regions of our globd in which the eclipse of the Sun is visible. Lastly, in 
the case which produces an eclipse of the Moon as seen from the Earth, 
there is also an eclipse [occulta tion] of the Moon to the Sun, whilst there is 
an eclipse of the Sun to the lunar hemisphere turned towards us. 

Eclipses may be regarded and explained in another way. 

The Earth and the Moon are two spherical and opaque bodies, and the 
halves of both are constantly illuminated by the rays of the Sun, whilst 
the other halves are in the shade. The illuminating body is itself a sphere 
of much greater dimensions.' Not only, therefore, have the Moon and the 
Earth always one of their hemispheres dark, but each of these two bodies 
throws behind it, away from the Sun, a shadow of conical form, the length 
and diameter of which depend on the distance and diameter of the illumi- 
nating body, and the diameter of the illuminated body. 

This cone of shade encloses all those parts of space where, by reason of 
the interposition of the opaque body, no ray of light from the Sun can be 
received. Beyond the summit of this cone of pure shadow — of umbra — 
and in its prolongation, are situate all those points of space which see a part 
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of the Sun, under the fonti of a luminouB ring, bordering the obiicure duk 
of the opaque body. 

Lastly, these two regions are themselves sarroanded by what is called 



Fig. K. — Ouien: theoiy of ScUpiiH. 

a penumbra. Every part of space situated in the penumbra only receives 
light from one part (4 the Snn, the luminous disk of which seems partially 
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invaded by the obscure disk of the opaque body. The darkness produced 
by the penumbra is so much more intense as the point in question is nearer 
the umbra. 

The Moon and the Earth, in their movements, carry with them their 
cones of umbra and penumbra, and it is by projecting these total and 
partial shadowings one on the other that they produce the phenomena 
of eclipses. 

Now, if we look at fig. 65, it will be at once seen why an eclipse of the 
Sun, when it does happen, always takes place at the moment of the new 
moon, and why, on the contrary, an eclipse of the Moon is only possible 
at the period when our satellite is in opposition, that is to say, at the 
moment of full moon. In all the other positions of our satellite, that is to 
say, in all the other phases of the lunation, the lunar cone of shade is 
projected into space away from the Earth, and the terrestrial cone of shade 
does not meet the Moon. 

This is confirmed by all the observations of eclipses. It does not, 
however, follow that there is an eclipse at every full moon, or at each new 
moon ; and the reason for this is not far to seek. 

There would be really two eclipses in each lunar month, one of the 
Sun, the other of the Moon, if the orbit of the Earth round the Sun and 
the orbit of the Moon round the Earth were described in the same plane. 
Then, at the epoch either of opposition or of conjunction, the centres of the 
three bodies would be necessarily in a straight line. 

But it has been seen that this is not the case. The orbit of the Moon 
is inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, so that it often happens that, at the 
moment of the new moon, our satellite projects its cone of shade above or 
below the Earth. Similarly, at the period of opposition, the Moon, in 
consequence of its position out of the plane of the ecliptic, passes sometimes 
above, sometimes below the terrestrial cone of shade. Every time that this 
happens of c<)ur8e there is no eclipse. 

Let us see, then, what conditions are necessary for an eclipse of the Sun 
or the Moon. 

The orbit of the Moon, we repeat, is situated in a plane which makes 
with the plane of the terrestrial orbit a certain angle, nearly constant 

It follows that half of the monthly revolution is effected above this 
latter plane, whilst the other half is accomplished below it. The Moon 
then passes through the ecliptic twice every lunation. 

The two positions which it occupies during these passages are the 
Nodes. One is called the ascending node, the other the descending node ; 
because they correspond, the first to the movement of the Moon when it 
rises from the south side to the north side of the ecliptic, the second to the 
inverse movement. 

If the nodes remained invariable in their relative positions with regard 
to the Sun, one of two things would happen ; either there would be no 
edipses at aU, or there would be two in each lunar month. But the nodes 
are displaced from one lunation to another ; and it is easy to comprehend 
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that an edipse will take place every time that they coincide with the phases 
of the full and the new moon — with the tyzygie%^ as they are called.* 
This coincidence need not be absolute ; it suffices that the nodes be so near 
these phases, that the size of the cones of shade makes an immersion either 
of the Moon or of the Earth possible. 

Such is the first general condition of possibility of these phenomena. 
There are still others which are proper to each kind of eclipse, which we 
shall discuss in describing the two kinds of eclipses separately. 



XI. 

ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. 

Conditions of Hie Possibility and Visibility of Eclipses of the Sun — Total, Annular, 
and Partial Eclipses — Path of the Moon's Shadow along the Earth — Longest 
possible Duration of Solar Eclipses — The Corona, Red Prominences; they belong 
to the Sim: their Shape and Height — Influence of the Phenomena of Eclipses 
on Living Beings. 

Solar eclipses are of three kinds. Some are total ; the dark disk of the 
Moon then entirely covers the Sun. Others are partial ; that is, a portion 
only, large or small, of the solar disk is eclipsed. Lastly, there are annular 
eclipees, which take place when the disk of the Moon is not large enough 
to entirely cover that of the Sun, and leaves a luminous ring visible round 
its own body. 

As the Moon is much smaller than the Sun, it will be understood that 
it is its small relative distance which causes its disk to appear of ecjual, 
and even greater dimensions than that of the Sun. This distance varies 
by reason of the elliptical form of its orbit, and hence the dimensions of 
the lunar disk are sometimes larger, sometimes smaller than, and sometimes 
equal to, those of the Sun. 

This if the same as saying that the cone of real shadow or umbra, 
projected by the new moon towards the Earth, reaches or does not reach 

* [The plane of the Moon's orbit may be regarded as shifting parallel to itself 
as the Earth travels round the Sun. Thus, precisely as there are two epochs in the 
year — the equinoxes — when the Earth's equator-plane is directed towards the Sun ; 
to also there are two epochs in the year when the plane of the Moon's orbit is di- 
rected towards the Sun. At new moon or full, near these epochs, there will be solar 
or lunar eclipses. Hence there are two eclipse-months (so to speak) in each year. 
During each, at least one eclipse must take place (if only one the eclipse will be 
holar), and there may be as many as three. Add to these considerations the fact that 
the plane of the Moon's orbit shifts its nodes precessionally — much as the Earth's 
equator-i)lane does — only in a period of about 18^ years (instead of more than 29,000 
years) and the chief general relations of eclipses will be understood. The effect of 
this precessional motion is somewhat to shorten the mean interval between eclipse- 
months, which is thus reduced to about 5| months.— B. A. P.] 
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the surface of our globe. If it reach thU aurfwM, there ia a tot*l eclipse 
to all pnrte of the Earth which are plunged in it ; a partial eclipse to all 
the regions contained in the penumbra. This will be understood from the 
following lignre. 



Fig. »a.— TdUI KcUpw oftha Sun ; Theory. 

If the cone of the Moon's shadow does not reach the Earth, there will 
be an annular eclipse visible ia those parts comprised in the prolongation 
of the cone ; a partial eclipse to those which are only found in the penum- 
bra. This case la represented by the next figure. 



Pg. ST.— AiioullirEcUlBBottheSun; Tlieorj. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the conditions of the possibility of a (otal 
eclipse of the Sun are the following : — 

The Mood must be in conjunction, that i.^, she must be new ; 

She must at the same time be near a node ; 

Lastly, her distance from the Earth must be less than the length of 
the cone of shadow projected by her into space. 

The same conditions, except the last, are necessary for an annular 
eclip^. 
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Tttaae wlio are accostomed to read in scientific jonmale or in almanacs 
the annonncements of edipsea, which are calculated long beforehand by 
aatronomen, must often have noticed these words, inintible at London (or 
some other place). An eclipse of tlie San (we shall speak further on of 
those of the Moon) may then take place without being visible to all parte 
of the Earth. A little thought will convince as of this, and make it eaey 
to account for the circnmstance. 

First, it is evident that there will be no eclipse at those places where 
the Sun remains invisiUe during its entire duration ; secondly, in many 



Fig.M— TolKlEollpoeortheSuanrthe ISth Jul)'. IMO. P*th of tb* nhsdow uid tnDiini>'rs 

places which have the Snn above their horizon, If the IVfoon's shadow 
ie not Urge enough to cover the illuniinated surface, there wiU be no 
eclipse. 

But the MooU has a diameter nearly four times less than that of the 
Earth. Its cone of shade, therefore, at ito greatest, is much too small to 
enshroud the whole Earth ; and near the extremities of this cone its 
dintensions are small enough to throw on the snrface of our globe bnt 
a very small cirde of shadow, about 50 miles in diameter. An eclipse of 
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the Sun is then only total at the same instant, in a circle of these dimen- 
sions. But the rotation of the Earth and the movement of translation of 
the Moon combined, cause the cone of shadow to travel in reality over a 
very large surface, tracing a dark curve on the surface of the continents 
and seas.* 

The same observations apply to the penumbra. 

Thus, according to the position of places relatively to the Sun and to 
the Moon, the first of these bodies may be eclipsed totally or partially, 
or even appear only in simple contact with the obscure disk of our 
satellite. 

The astronomical theories of the movements of the Moon and of the 
Earth are now so perfect, that astronomers can predict these phenomena 
with the most wonderful precision. Not only does the calculation indicate 
the day of the eclipse ; but the exact second, the time, the dimensions or 
phases of the phenomenon for every spot of the Earth are given. Maps 
are generally added to these numerical details, and show those parts of 
the Earth where the eclipse will be visible. 

We have drawn a map of this kind, for the total eclipse which took 
place on the 18th of July, 1860, according to the indications of the 
' Connaissance des Temps' and the 'Nautical Almanac,' — works 
published many years in advance for the benefit of astronomers and 
navigators. 

A curve in the form of oo marks the points of the globe where the 
eclipse commenced or ended at sunrise or sunset. Another line, which 
cuts the first two in parts, passes through those places which only saw 
half the eclipse, because the middle of it coincided at those places, either 
with the rising or setting of the Sun. 

One line, darker than the rest, marks the line in which the eclipse was 
total and central. Parallel to this line, other lines which are not marked 
on the diagram would indicate the regions where the partial eclipse was 
visible under smaller and smaller phase8,f until the line is reached which 
limits the phenomenon, passing through all the places where the eclipse is 
reduced to the simple contact of the disks of the Sun and Moon. 

The black line of central eclipse is in reality but the path of the 
shadow thrown by the Moon on the surface of the Earth, as the complete 
figure represents the path of the penumbra on the same surface. 

The duration of an eclipse of the Sun is variable. But we must 
distinguish carefully between the total duration of the phenomenon on the 
whole Earth, and on any given place. We here give, according to the 

* The length of the cone of shade projected by the Moon into space, varies be- 
tween 57 and 50 radii of the Earth. On the other hand, we have seen that the dis- 
tance between the centres of the Earth and the Moon also varies between 57 and 64 
terrestrial radii. From the centre of the Moon to the nearest point of our globe 
there are then fh>m 56 to 63 of these radii. 

t Astronomers formerly expressed the size of the phases by the number of digits, 
a digit being the twelfth part of the diameter of the solar disk. Thus, if the phase 
was f^ digit, the Moon's limb extended to the centre of the Sun. 
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calcnlations of Dionis de S^jour, cited by Arago. a table showing the 
greatest possible duration of the different phases : 

Greatest possible duratioxi. 
h. m. 8. 

A total eclinqe ( At the Equator . . . 
A total eclipse . . | ^^ ^^^ latitude of Paris 

A«««i««.vV.««^ / At the Equator . . . 
Aunulur phase . . ^^ ^^^ j^^^^^^ ^^ p^ 

Total obscurity • { ^1 Se uSe^f Paris' 

The total eclipse of the Snn, of which the preceding figure give# the 
path on the surface of the terrestrial globe, commenced at hour 3 
minutes p.m. Paris mean time, and ended at 5 hours 6 minutes p.m. after 
bAYing lasted in the whole of its phases 5 hours 3 minutes. At Paris, 
where the eclipse was only partial, the duration of the phenomenon was 
only 2 hours 14 minutes. 

Total eclipses of the Sun are very rare, even for the Earth in general ; 
they are much more so for particular places. From the 16 th until the 
beginning of the 1 9th century, there were altogether nine total eclipses of 
the Sun, and* seven annular ones* Paris, during aU the 18th century, 
only witnessed a single total eclipse, that of 1724. London also, as little 
favoured as the capital of France, has not seen one since 1715. 

Since 1801, seven total eclipses have been observed, those of 1806, 
1842, 1850, 1851, 1856, 1860, and 1861 . We give here those which will 
take place before the end of the present century, with the places where 
they will be total f 

1870. 23nd December Azores, south of Spain, north of AiHca, 

Sicily, and Turkey. 
1887. l&th August . North.east of Germany, south of Bnssia, 

Central Asia. 
1896. 9th August . . Greenland, Siberia, and Lapland. 
1900. j$th May . . . Spain, Algeria, Egypt, the United States. 

None of them will be total at London. 

The edipses of the Sun and Moon no longer are privileged to excite 
fear, at least among civiHsed nations. Instead of a superstitious terror, 
they inspire an interest of curiosity. Announced a long time beforehand, 
they testify to the precision of astronomical calculations ; and all are 
getting accustomed by degrees to admire the fixed laws, order and har-^ 
mony, where formerly ignorance supposed but accidents, precursore of evil, 
and testimonies of the celestial anger. 

As to the astronomer, he finds in them matter for researches of the 
highest importance. Even the partial eclipses, the least interesting of all, 
give him occasion to verify the exactitude of his tables, by the agreement, 
or otherwise, between the hour predicted by calculation, and the hour really 
observed. But it is the total eclipses, especially the last ones — those of 
1842, 1850, 1851, 1858, 1860, and 1861,— which have been so fertile in 
new and precious facts. 

We propose to give a brief description of these facts, besides placing 
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under the eyes of the reader, in Fhte S. drnvingg which represent some 
of the various phenomena observed. 

Let UB follow the phenomenon in its progressive march. 
It is always the western border of the Sun which first receives the 
impreasion of the contact of the Moon ; and consequent!}' it is the eastern 
border of the lunar disk which by degrees encroaches on the radiant body, 
notil it covers it entirely. The eclipse is necessarily partial, therefore, 
before the moment when the last luminous thread disappears. The total 
obsauratiou, — the totality, as astronomers call it, — then commences. At 
the end of some minates a fine luminous thread appears at the western 
edge, and the partial eclipse passes, in inverse order, through the same 
phases as in the first part of the phenomenon. There are then, in all, 
four contacts of the two disks-— two exterior contacta and two interior 
ones. 

Attempts have been made to prove by the form of the horns of the 
luminous crescent the esistence of a lunar atmosphere. Most observers 
have seen nothing. Nevertheless, the eclipse of the 18th of July, 18G0, 
fumiahed a curioua fact on this point : one of the horns of the solar cres- 
cent appeared rounded and truncated. 
At the other extremity a contraction 
was remarked, which was followed by 
the separation of a luminous point, and 
of a truncation identical with the first. 
To M. Laussedat »e owe the com- 
munication of the photographic neg- 
ative obtained by him : the drawing 
(fig. 61t) is an exact reproduction. 

[The phenomenun observed would 

appear to be somewhat similar to 

the peculiar notched appearance sotne- 

Umee presented, called 'Baily's Beads.' 

''fsrhj;;i5^i1w^'^d»i^^J'uuno>ud These, however, are coni-idered by 

fonn^UiB honu of the Boiir OrtMeni. Mr. De La Rue to arise from atmo- 

apheric disturbance. This and the 

irregularity of the Moon's limb are, doubtless, snfBcient to account for the 

singular appearance.] 

Some minutes before and after, but especially during the totality: * 
Inminons appearance in the form of a halo surrounds the Sun, and throws 
in every direction rays of light, separated by dark spaces. In many total 
eclipses, independently of the regular corona, other light portions, the rays 
of which have directions more or leas ecceutric, have been remarked 
irregularly situated on its contour. Plate X shows in detail the coronas 
of several total eclipses. The colonr of the corona which immediately 
anrrounds the dark disk is eometimea of a pearly or silvery white, some- 
time.'* yellowish, and even red. 

The explanation generally given of this corona is, that it indicates the 
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existence of a solar atmosphere, enveloping the radiant body to an 
enormous distance.* 

We now come to a phenomenon of great interest, which was noticed 
for the first time in the total eclipse of 1842, and which has since been the 
object of important and minute observations. 

Prominences of various forms and of a reddish colour were visible 
throughout the contour of the Moon's limb, during the period of totality. 
Some took the form of mountain rpeaks, others rose normally from the 
disk, and turned at right angles, others, again, appeared completely 
detached, as floating douds might do. Their tint was sometimes of a 
bright red, sometimes rosy, here and there varied by greenish^blue. 
Arago regarded the latter colour as a simple effect of contrast. 

It has now been proved, beyond all question, that these protuberances 
belong to the Sun. If we examine with care the two drawings made by 
Mr. Warren De La Rue, on the total eclipse of the Sun of the 18th of 
July, 18B0, representing these remarkable phenomena at the beginning 
and at the end of the totality, this fact will appear evident. 

We have already, however, in the chapter on the Sun, had occasion 
to discuss yet more convincing and instructive evidence on these points. 

As soon as the last luminous thread of light disappeared behind the 
eastern edge of tbe Moon, the rose-coloured prominences were seen on the 
contour of the limb, where the solar crescent had just disappeared. On 
the opposite side — the western one — they were not yet entirely visible ; 
their tops only extended beyond the obscure disk, at its upper and lower 
parts. The Moon, advancing, hid by degrees the prominences first 
observed, exposing to view, at the opposite side, those previously covered. 

The facts, then, occur absolutely as the hypothesis, now accepted on 
all hands, requires ; namely, that the prominences do not belong to the 
lunar disk, and are not optical effects caused by its presence, but are 
absolutely part and parcel of the Sun. 

They were first supposed to be enormous mountains on the surface of 
the Sun. But the form of many of the prominences, and their occasional 
complete separation from the solar disk, soon caused this hypothesis to be 
abandoned. All the observed facts led to the conclusion that these 
immense appendages, the dimensions of which reach 25,000 and even 
50,000 miles, in height and length,f are possibly clouds, here adherent 
to a continuous stratum, which reposes on the Sun, here floating in an 
atmosphere limited by the corona. 

The intensity of the illumination of the atmosphere naturally, dimin- 
ishes gradually during the entire duration of a total eclipse, from its 
commencement imtil the beginning of the totality, to again as gradually 
recover its primitive intensity. This obscurity, during the phase of 

* [This, however, has been since disproved as mentioned in the chapter on the 
San, by the ^ectroscopic obsenaiions made by Lockyer, ^iidlner, and others on 
the -solar prominences and chromosphere. — R. A. P.] 

t The highest prominence, in the form of a peak, measured by Mr. Warren De 
La Rue in IbGO, was 4d,000 miles in vertical height above the solar surface. 
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totality, is, however, very far from teing complete. Thus only the 
brightest stars, and some of those of the second magnitude, are seen. 
The planets Venus and Mercury, Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn, however, 
have been like\%d8e observed. 

Terrestrial objects take by degrees a livid hue; they are coloured 
with various tints, among which olive-green predominates. Orange, 
yellow, vinous -red, and copper tints, give to the landscape a singular 
appearance, which, joined to a very perceptible lowering of temperature, 
contributes to produce a profound impression on all animated beings. 

Arago thus describes the attitude of an entire population, awe* 
impressed by the magnificent and solemn si)ectacle offered by the total 
eclipse of the 8th of July, 1843. 

^ At Perpignan, people dangerously ill alone remained in their rooms. 
The population from early morning covered the terraces, the ramparts of 
the town, and the hills outside, whence they hoped to see the rising of 
the Sun. At the citadel, we had under our eyes, besides the numerous 
groups of citizens on the glacis, the soldiers who were being reviewed in 
the vast court. 

' The hour of the commencement of the eclipse approached. Nearly 
twenty thousand people, with smoked glasses in hand, examined the 
radiant globe, projected on an azure sky. Scarcely, armed with our 
powerful telescopes, had we begun to perceive a little encroachment on 
the western border of the Sun, when an immense shout, mixed with a 
thousand different exclamations, told us that we had anticipated only by 
a few seconds the observations mdde with the naked eye by twenty 
thousand improvised astronomers. A lively curiosity, an emulation, a 
desire not to be beaten, seemed to have given to the unarmed sight an 
extraordinary penetration. 

* Between this moment and that which preceded the totality, we 
remarked nothing in the behaviour of the spectators which deserves 
delating. But, when the Sun, reduced to a narrow thread, began to 
throw on our horizon but very feeble light, a sort of inquietude seized 
upon every one ; each felt the desire to communicate his impressions to 
those by whom he was surrounded. Hence, a jduU roar like that of the 
distant sea after a tempest. The uproar became stronger in proportion 
as the solar crescent became thinner. The crescent disappeared ; at last, 
darkness suddenly succeeded to light, and an absolute silence marked this 
phase of the eclipse, as absolutely as the pendulum of our astronomical 
clock. The phenomenon, in its magnificence, triumphed over the petu- 
lance of youth, the careless air which some men take for a sign of 
superiority, and over the noisy indifference ordinarily assumed by soldiers, 
A profound calm also reigned in the air ; the birds ceased to sing. 

* After a solemn waiting of about two minutes, transports of joy — 
frenzied plaudits greeted, with the same accord, the same spontaneity, the 
reappearance of the first solar rays. . . . ' * 

* 'Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes,' 1846, pp. 3(3-5. 
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Animals testify, by unitiistakable signs and movements, the effect 
which eclipse-phenomena produce upon them. Vegetation even is not 
altogether unaffected. In 1842, the leaves of certain plaais were shut. 
During the eclipse of July, 18G0, M. Laussedat, who observed it in 
Algeria, relates this fact : — * The plants showed how rapid is the action 
of light, which they receive as by a kind of diffused sense in their corollas, 
for, in spite of the short duration of the totality, daturas, convolvuli, 
poppies, and night-shades, whicn had been closely shut, were observed to 
half open during the total eclipse.* 

The observations made during total eclipses of the Sun are very 
important and interesting from a physical and astronomical point of view, 
but so numerous that they woidd fill volumes. We shall confine our- 
selves, therefore, to saying one word more on the phenomenon of the 
fringes of the waves, alternately light and dark, which sweep over the 
Earth, in a direction perpendicular to their length, and the direction of 
which, when careftdly measured, has been found to be parallel to the 
tangent at the fir&t point of interior contact. These fringes are referred 
by M. Faye,* to an effect of oblique mirage, produced by a difference of 
density in the atmospheric strata which compose the cone of the umbra. 

[It is to be hoped that the famous * Himalaya * expedition to Spain 
in 1860, to watch the eclipse which occurred in that year, will on all 
future similar occasions be drawn into a precedent. Mr. Warren De La 
Rue*s Memoir, published in the ^ Philosophical Transactions,* containing 
a complete account of the results of all his observations, and especially of 
his photographic ones, is one of the most valuable contributions to this 
branch of our subject possessed by astronomers. We would gladly, if 
space permitted, make large extracts from it.] 



XII. 

ECLIPSES OP THE MOON. 

Conditions of Possibility and Visibility of Eclipses of the Moon — Partial and Total 
Eclipses — Colour of the Lunar Disk during the Phases of a Total Eclipse — 
Periodicity and Calculation of Eclipses — Occultatious of the Fiiced Stars and 
Planets. 

Like the eoKpses of tihe Sun,, tiiose of the Moon may be either partial or 
total ; but they are never- annular, the Earth's cone of shade being always, 

* This interesting phenomenon was observed with minute care by MM. Laus- 
8edftt and Mannheim, members of the Commission sent by the Polytechnic School 
to Batna (Algeria)^ ia July, 1800. They furnish us with the first exact measures 
of the direction and rapidity of these phenomena. The following year (during the 
eclipse of 1861) a French officer, M. Poulain, repeated the measures, according to 
the indications of M. Mannheim. The Monthly Notices of the Boyal Astrom/mical 
Society of London, mentioning in 1862 this last observation, have omitted (we know 
not why ) to refer to the original observation published in detail in the Comptes 
Rendm de tAcademie dtfi Science^ de FariB, and in the Anualet de Physique et de 
Chimie, in the year I860. 
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at the greatest distancee of our eatellite from us, much more conBiderable 
than the lunar disk itself. 

A fundamental distinction, however, between the two phenomena is, 
that while an eclipse of the Sun is visible in a part only of that tematrial 
hemisphere which has that body above the horizon, an eclipse of tlu 
Moon is visible ftom every part of the Earth where she has not Bet, 
This is not all : it is only successively that an eclipee of the Sun is 
observed at different Btations, in proportion as the umbra and penumbra 
of the Moon traverse the surfsoe of our globe, but, on the contrary, the 
obscnration of the lunar disk begins and terminates everywhere, not at the 
same hour, because the hour varies according to the longitude of the place 
of observation, but at the same physical instant. 



The reader has already understood the reason of this essential diSer- 
ence. In the solar eclipse, the surface of the radiant body is not really 
darkened, but only hidden by the obscure disk of the Moon, so that the 
interposition is an effect of perspective, varying according to the respective 
positions of the observer, of the Moon and of the Snn. The lunar eclipse 
is, on the contrary, produced by a real fading of the Moon's light, and 
the darkness consequent upon it is observed at the same instant every> 
where where the Moon is in view. 

The two diagrams, figs. 70, 71, show under what conditions an 
eclipse of the Moon is partial or total. When the Moon, in opposition, 
traverses the cone of shadow thrown by the Earth, at its thickest part, 
the eclipse is total and central, and its ditration the greal«3t posaihle. 
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The eclipsie may, however, be still total, without being central, when the 
crbit of the Moon traveraea a sufficient breadth of the cone. But if the 
Moon's node is too far from the centre of the cone, ita disk, penetrating 
the umbra only in part, will only be incompletely darkened — the eclipse 
will be partial.'^ 

At the commencement of a total eclipse of the Moon, there is first 
noticed a marked diminntion of the biightneae of the disk, this ia due to 
the Moon's entering the penumbra, llien, suddenly, a small pAtch of 
darkness is seen, which by degrees invades the luminous parts of the 
disk, bat the outline of the portion thus eaten out is far from being as 
sharp as that observed in solar eclipees. The form is circular, bat the 
cnrvatnre is less decided, a fact easily imagined, and confirmed by calcu- 
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lation, the diameter of the Earth's shadow being nearly three times as 
great hb that of the Moon itself.f 

The colour of the shadow ia at first a greyish black, which permits 
na to see nothing of the part eclipsed ; but, as the shadow gains on the 
lunar disk, a reddish tint makes its appearance, and the details of the 
principal spots become visible. Between the laminoas crescent and the 
ruddy centre of the shadow is observed a band of greyish blue. 

* [There nre occanioos oIho when the Moon pasxes partially within the Earth's 
peDUmhrB, without reaching thp umbra. These eclipsed are not noted in the Nan- 
tical Alraanttc, bol the theory of eclipsen can hardlj be regarded as complete without 
a consideration of Ihem. An eclipse ol this sort tnok place in September, 1806. I 
have proposed that the; should be called pennmbral lunar eclipses. — R. A. P.] 

t The mean diameter of the Earth's shadow at the distance at which eclipses 
ncrur, ia about 63', whilst the lunar diameter is onl; 31'. 
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From tlie time of totality tlie red becomes more intense, and is soon 
spread over the whole of the disk. According to Beer and*i\i£ldler the 
bluish tint is of a dark grey when compared with that part of the Moon 
illuminated by the Sun ; it eseems blue, and clearer than the red, if 
compared with the latter. # 

Some minutes before the rea])pearance of the light on the opposite 
side of the disk, the bluish tint slightly colours that side also, and the 
phases of the eclipse are reproduced in an inverse order, until the entire 
emersion of the Moon. . • 

The Moon, therefore, does not always completely disappear in total 
eclipses. The cause of this fact lies in the refraction of the solar rays in 
traversing the lower strata of the Earth's atmosphere ; they are diverted^ 
and purple our Moon with the tints of snnset. 

It sometimes happens, however, that the Moon becomes quite invisi- 
ble during a total eclipse ; as examples of this we may quote the eclipses 
of 1642 and 1816. At other times, the visibility, without being abso- 
lutely nil, is very indistinct ; we find the explanation of these circum- 
stances in the state of our atmosphere at the time on the periphery of our 
Earth which comprisea the places where the Sun is rising and setting at 
the moment of the eclipse. 

Another phenomenon, which happens, however, very rarely, appears 
contradictoiy to the geometric and astronomical theory of eclipses. We 
refer to the simultaneous presence of the Sun and Moon during the 
phenomenon. The first of these bodies setting at the moment when the 
other rises, it would seem that the Moon, the Earth, and the Sun, are no 
long&r in a straight line. This appearance again is owing to refraction. 
The Sun, actually already below the horizon, is raised up by refraction, 
and remains visible to us. The same thing happens to the Moon, which 
is not yet really risen, although we see it. The eclipses of 1666, 1668, 
and the 19th of July, 1750, may be quoted as having presented this 
singular circumstance. 

We must now bring our notices of eclipses to a conclusion, by saying 
a word on theif periodicity. 

About every jeighteen years, the Earth, Moon, and Sun, again occupy 
the same relative positions. This is a fact which the ancients proved by 
observation long befojre the theory of the celestial movements had demon- 
strated its near approach to the truth. If, then, we start from the epoch 
of an eclipse of the Sun or Moon, that is to say, from a lunar opposition 
ox conjunction coinciding with one of the nodes of the Moon, after eighteen 
years the three bodies will again be found in a situation nearly identical. 
Hence, the eclipses which succeed one another in the first period follow 
again and in the same order duiing j;he second period. 

This is the principal point of .departure in the calculation of eclipses ; 
but the approximation is too rough for modern astronomers to content 
themselves with, and nowadays eclipses are foretold for many years in 
advance, true to a second of time. 
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The Moon, in traversing its orbit round tbe Earth, produces again 
another kind of eclipse, to which the name of occtdiatton has been given. 

We say that a planet or a star is occulted when it passes behind the 
Innar disk. We have spoken of these phenomena with reference to the 
Question of the existence of an atmosphere on the surface of the Moon. 

Let us add that the occultations of stars are calculated like eclipses, 
and that, as they are frequent, they have been made of use to our 
navigators. The Moon being very near the Earth, compared with the 
distance of the stars and even of the planets, it follows that two observers, 
placed in two different parts of the globe, do not see it projected at the 
same instant on the same part of the heavens. The occultation of a star, 
therefore, does not take* place to them at the same instant of time. 

The starry heavens resemble, from this point of view, an universal 
dial, of which the Moon is the minute hand, marking the time at once in 
all parts of the Earth. Thanks to the tables calculated by astronomers, 
these various hours can be converted the one into the other; and the 
traveller in the desert, as well as he who traverses the ocean, is thus 
enabled to arrive at his position and to determine his route. 



XIII. 

THE METEORIC RINGS. 

• 

Shooting or Falling Stars — * Star-showers' — Their Numbers — Badiant Point's — 
Recent Discoveries respecting the Ponition, Form, and Inclination of the Meteoric 
Rings — Heights, Velocities, and Weights of Shooting Stars — Luminous Meteors 
(Bolides), their Telescopic Appearance — Meteorites; Professor Maskelyne's 
Classification ; Mr. Sorby's Microscopic Examination of them, and its results — 
Remarkable Meteorites. 

Evert one is familiar with shooting or falling stars. We have all seen 
their luminous trains furrowing the heavens during the night, like so 
many brilliant points suddenly detached from the celestial vault. Are 
these appearances, now rare and isolated, now numerous and periodical, 
due to meteors of atmospheric origin, or must they be considered as 
manifesting the existence of bodies situated in the extra-terrestrial regions? 
The place which our description of these phenomena of the solar system 
occupies shows pretty clearly that it is to this last conclusion that science 
has definitely come. 

The number of shooting stars is very variable according to the time of 
the year; hence the distinction between sporadic meteors and the showers 
of shooting stars which appear in the nootumal sky in large numbers, and 
generally periodically. During ordinary nights, the mean number of 
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shooting stars observed in an interval of an hour is from four to five, 
according to some observers ; it is as high as eight according to others.* 

But at two periods of the year, about the 10th of August and the 
11th of November, -4he8e phenomena are much more numerous, and the 
number of shooting stars observed in one hour is often more than tenfold 
that seen on ordinary nights. Let us quote, for the month of August, the 
observations of Capocci and NobilCyWho, in four hours, counted at Naples 
1000 shooting stars (10th of August, 1839), and those of M. Walferdin, 
who in an hour observed 816 (at 'Bourbonne-les-Bains, in the night of 
the 8th-^th of August, 1836). It is to this phenomenon that popular 
tradition formerly gave the name of * St. Lawrence's tears.' The luminous 
trains being nothing eke, to the ndioe populations of Catholic Ireland, 
than the burning tears of the martyr whose feast falls on the 10th of 
August 

The month of November has furnished still more extraordinary facts, 
and the appearances of the 12th of November, 1799, and of the night of 
the l:^th-13th of November, 1833, are well worthy of mention. Humboldt 
and Bonpland, who were at Cumana on the first of these dates, relate that 
between the hours of two and five in the morning, the sky was covered 
with innumerable luminous trains, which incessantly traversed the celestial 
vault from north to south, presenting the appearance of fireworks let off 
at an enormous height; large meteors, having sometimes an apparent 
diameter of one and a half times that of the Moon, blending their trains 
with the long, luminous, and phosphorescent paths of the shooting stars. 
In Brazil, Labrador, Greenland, Germany, and French Guyana, the same 
phenomena were observed. 

The showers of the 12th-13th of November, 1833, were not less 
extraordinary. ' The meteors were observed,* says Arago,f ' * along the 
eastern coast of America, from the Gulf of Mexico as far as Halifax, from 
nine o'clock in the evening till sunrise, and even, in some places, in full 
day, at eight o'clock in the morning. They were so numerous, and were 
visible in so many region^ of the sky at once, that in trying to count them 
one could only hope to arrive at a very rough approximation. An 
observer (Olmsted) at Boston compared them at the moment of maximum 
to half the number of flakes which are seen in the air during an ordinary 
fall of snow. When the brilliancy of the display was considerably reduced, 
he counted 650 in 15 minutes, though he confined his observations to a 
zone which was not a tenth of the visible horizon. According to him, this 
number was but two-thirds of the total ; thus he estimates the number at 
866, and in all the visible hemisphere, 8660. This last value would give 
during each hour 34,640 shooting stars. Now, the phenomenon lasted 
more than seven hours, and therefore the number seen at Boston exceeded 

* This hourly mean is from five to six, according to Olbers : from four to five, 
according to Dr. J. Schmidt ; five to seven is given by M. Coulvier-Gravier, and 
Saigey ; and, lastly, eight by M. Qu^telet. 

f ' Astronomie Popolaire,' vol. iv. p. 310. 
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240,000 ; and yet it must not be forgotten that the bases of this calculation 
were obtained at a moment when the display was already notably on the 
inline.* 

[Mr. Newton, an American astronomer, who has given much attention 
to this subject, finds that the average number of meteors which traverse 
the atmosphere daily, and which are large enough to be visible to the 
naked eye on a dark dear night, is no less than 7,500,000 ; and applying 
the same reasoning to telescopic meteors, their numbers will have to be 
increased to 400,000,000 ! If allowance be made for the space occupied 
by the Earth's atmosphere, we find that, in the mean, in each volume as 
large as the Earth, of the space which the Earth traverses in its orbit 
about the Sun, there are as many as 13,000 small bodies, each body such 
as would furnish a ahooting star visible under favourable circumstances to 
the naked eye. If telescopic meteors be counted, this number should be 
increased at least forty-fold.] 

Several less important periods have been recognised at other times of 
the year, but they have not the same regularity as those of August and 
November. 

These last-mentioned periods also present a rise and fall in the hourly 
number of shooting stars observed. From a maximum of 1 10 stars, in 
August, 1848, the number was reduced to 40 in 1858, and since then the 
numbers in the same month have regained their upward march. The 
November shower, of old so remarkable, is now reduced to the point of 
being less remarkable than that observed at night towards the end of 
October. Since 1862, however, this shower is again increasing in numbers, 
[and in 1866, 1867, and 1868, it has afforded very remarkable displays.] 

Most frequently the paths described by shooting stars have the appear- 
ance of straight lines. The luminous trains left in the heavens by their 
rapid movement, enable us easily to verify this fact. But there are ex- 
ceptions, and stars of this kind have been seen to describe, before disap- 
pearing, strangely curved paths. 

Their brilliancy is also very variable : some have surpassed in apparent 
size the most brilliant fixed stars, and even Venus and Jupiter. The 
colour likewise varies. 

On observing a given number of shooting stars, it has been found that 
about two-thirds are white; while yellow, reddish yellow, and green 
characterise the remainder. 

We now come to a fact of great importance, which has thrown much 
light on the ori^n of these meteoric showers, and revealed their cosmical 
nature. In observing the direction of the trajectories on the celestial 
vault, it has been noticed that the greatest number of those observed at 
any one time are emitted from the same part of the heavens, called the 
rcuiiant point, because from it they radiate in all directions. 

The st|ir Mu in the constellation of the Lion (/t Leonis) is the point of 
the November showers, whilst Gamma in Perseus {y Persei) is the radiant 
points of the stars observed in the month of August. No less than 



A6 radiant points have been shown to esist in different seaaonB of the 
year. 

We muet infer from these facts, that shooting stare are luminons bodiei, 
the movement of which is independent of the rotation of the Earth, and 
that they are external to our atmosphere. This conclusion is singularly 
corroborated by this other fact, that the radiant points in the Lion and 
Perseus are precisely those towards which our globe is travelling, in its 
annual movement round the Sun, at the two epochs of November and 
August. 

Aetronomere have therefore conclnded, that tbe appearance of shooting 
stars ia caused by the Earth's passage throngh Hngs composed of myriads 
of these bodies circulating, like the larger planets, round the Sun. and tho 
parallel movements of which seen from the Earth seem to radiate towarda 
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that part of the heavens approached by our Earth. The appearance re- 
quired by this theory is exactly that which is represented to us. ^~ 

At first it was a question, whether there exiiited one ring, the various 
regions of which, sometimes richer, sometimes poorer in cosmical matter. 
could ^ve rise to the varying phenomena observed. Or whether we should 
admit the existence of many separate rings, succeseivelv traversed by the 
Earth. 

It will be seen, in fig. 7.3, how the periodica] appearances of August 
and November can be explained on the hypothesis of a single ring. We 
may suppose that the plane of the meteoric ring coincides exactly, or nearly 
so, with that of the ecliptic, and that the orbit of the meteora is a more 
elongated curve, or one of greater excentricity, than the terrestrial orbit. 
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[This view, however, is not in accordance with the observed positions ot 
the • radiant-points' of these systems ; and has recently been completely dis- 
proved. — R. A. P.] A single inspection of the figure will show that the 
Earth should encounter a large number of meteors, in travelling from its 
aphelion in July to its perihelion at the end of December, than in the oppo- 
site period of its revolution. 

Now, if we suppose two rings inclined at different angles to the plane 
of the ecliptic, and cutting this plane, one in August and in February, the 
other in May and November, we can also account both for the two maxima 
and minima of the vear. 

[It has now been demonstrated that meteors belong to systems of bodies, 
travelling in orbits of all degrees of excentricity around the Sun ; and further, 
that the Earth encounters more than a hundred such systems in the course 
of her annual revolution. 

As regards the two systems which produce the November and August 
showers, our evidence is very complete. The first circumstance which 
suggested the possibility that shooting stars may travel in very eccentric 
orbits, was a somewhat singular one. Schiaparelli had noticed that the 
comet of 1862 passed very close to that part of the Earth's orbit where she 
encounters the August meteors, and he w^as led to inquire whether on the 
supposition that the meteors have an orbit as ei^centric as that of the comet, 
the two orbits would agree in other respects. He found the agreement 
singularly close. The evidence thus adduced, though founded on an assump- 
tion, was of a very remarkable character, because there are millions of 
possible orbits fulfilling this assumption and also crossing the Earth's 
orbit in the same place as the path of the comet of 1862, which yet would 
show no resemblance whatever to the path of that comet. Schiaparelli 
accordingly expressed the opinion that the agreement could not possibly 
result from accident, — that in other words some physical association exists 
bptween the August meteors and the comet of 1862 (described and pic- 
tured further on.) But, although the evidence rightly understood was 
demonstrative, it is probable that very little attention would have been 
paid to it, but for an unexpected confirmation which it presently received. 

In 1866, the November meteors attracted an unusual degree of atten- 
tion on accoimt of the wonderful display they presented on the morning of 
November 1 3th, in that year. Since these meteors attain their maximum 
of splendour at intervals of about 33 years, or more exactly about three timea 
in each century, the idea would naturally have been suggested that they 
travel in an orbit whose period is about 33 j years, had it not been for the 
circumstance that an orbit of that period would carry them beyond the 
orbit of Uranus. Astronomers were not prepared to admit so surprising 
a result, where a simpler explanation was available. Accordingly the theory 
was suggested that the meteors travel in a period of one year, plus or minus 
a thirty -third part. This would account for the observed tri-secular recur- 
rences of maximum displays. But the place where the November meteors 
ci-oss the Earth's orbit is slowly shifting, owing to planetary perturbations. 
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and this /act enabled ProfeBBor Adams to test the various orbits assigned 
to the meteor system. He found that orbit« of short period would not 
account for the observed displacement of the nodes of the meteor-system. 
He was led accordingly to try the period of 33J years. After overcoming 
the great difficulties resulting from the vc^ry eccentric character of the 
the corresponding orbit, he found that this widely extended path, by which 
the meteors are carried beyond the orbit of Uranus, and subjected to the 
perturbations of the giant plsnets outside the zone of asteroids, accounts 
])erfectly for the observed motion of the node. 

It was demonstrated, therefore, that the November meteors revolve in 
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ft period of abont 33^ years, and in an orbit reBembling the eccentric cometary 
orbits. Schiaparelli'sdiscovery respecting the August meteors DOW nalvrslly 
attracted fresh attention. The queBtion was asked, whether a comet could 
be found whose orbit should correspond with that of the November meteors. 
After searching among all the more noted comets, astronomers examined 
telescopic ones. At length they found a small comet (Tempel's), onZy 
dhcovered a few tnonlht bt/ore, whose path agreed in the most remark- 
able manner with the orbit of the meteors. Peters, Leverrier, Adams, end 
other astronomers, heli)ed to demonstrate the identity of the two orbit*, 
respecting which there is now no shadow of doubt. 
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This comet, too, it fortunately chances, is one of three which have heen 
mibjected to spectroscopic analysis by Mr. Huggins, with results which are 
descnbed further on. 

Now that we know that the meteor-systems encountered by the Earth 
travel in orbits of great extent, excentricity, and inclination, we have every 
.reason for believing (or rather it must be held to be demonstrated) that 
the total number of meteor-systems within the solar domain is practically 
infinite ; for only on this supposition can it be accounted for that the Earth 
encounters so many of these systems. — E. A. P.] 

The heights of a great number of shooting stars at the moment of their 
appearance and disappearances have been determined. 

' Shooting stars,* says Humboldt,* V descend nearly to the summits of 
Chimboraco and of Aconcagua, at 8750 yards above the level of the sea.' 

[Much attention has lately been given in England, America, and Italy, 
to this subject. Mr. Herschel, who is to England what Mr. Newton is to 
America, has recently collated the observations undertaken to determine 
the heights of meteors. It appears that the heights of shooting stars at 
Bome are sensibly the same as in those latitudes of Northern Europe and 
America where they have chiefly been observed ; and this height, as deter- 
mined from the most trustworthy observations since 1798, may bo stated 
to be respectively 73 and 53 miles, at first appearance and disappearance 
above the surface of the Earth, with a probable error of not more than two 
or three miles.^ 

The height of a shooting star, at the two extremities of its path, and 
the time of its flight, are elements which enable us to determine the mean 
velocity of the body. This velocity often exceeds the velocity of the trans- 
lation of the Earth, which is nearly 18 miles a second. Meteors have been 
observed which have traversed space with the enormous rapidity of 43 
miles, and others 50, and even 100 miles a second ; that is, from two to 
five times the velocity of the Earth. 

[The average velocity of shooting stars, however, in 66 instances 
observed by Mr. Herschel, is 34*4, or in round numbers 35 miles per 
second.} 

The tremendous velocity with which these meteors traverse the celostial 
spaces enables us readily to understand their incandescence when they 
enter our atmosphere ; composed of easily inflammable matter, like some 
sulphureous metallic combinations, the intensity of the friction which they 
undergo in the up)^r strata of our atmosphere results in a very great rise 
of temperature sufficient to produce incandescence. 

[Mr. Herschel has roughly estimated, according to the dynamical theory 
of heat, the weight of twenty shooting stars, and found it to be on an 
average a little more than two ounces. A similar estimate of the largest 
meteor observed in 1863 gave two hundredweight.] 

Differences of chemical composition and of degrees of ifacandesceuce also 
account for the diversity of colours which are observed. 

• 'Cosmos,' vol. iii. X. 015. 
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Ill the immenBe number of meteors which invade the regions of the air 
in a year, there are some perhaps that only pass, through its domain and 
continue their path in space, after having presented us with the spectacle of 
a transient illumination. A great number, on the other hand, not only do 
not again leave our atmosphere, being vaporised therein, but, when of large 
size, attain the very surface of the Earth. Falls of stones, ferruginous 
masses, and dust, from the upper regions of the air, are proofs of this assertion. 

From shooting stars to meteors, or bolides, the transition in onr 
narrative is easy : the difference between these two orders of phenomena is 
not very strongly marked. 

Bolides are luminous bodies of circular, or rather of spherical, form, 
and of sensible apparent diameter. Like shooting stars, they appear sud- 
denly, but generally they move more slowly, and disappear afker some 
seconds. Their light is ordinarily less vivid, but their much more 
considerable apparent dimensions are sufficient to compensate this difference 
of intensity. The illumination of the landscape by the presence of a 




Fig. 74.'~AppoaraDCG of a Meteor in a Telescope. (Schmidt.) 

meteor sometimes approaches that of moonlight. Most of them leave 
behind a luminous train ; others explode with violence, and sometimes the 
explosion is accompanied with reports like discharges of artillery. 

The appearance of meteors is more rare than that of shooting stars, 
the total number of observations recorded amounting at most to a 
thousand, reckoning those recorded by the ancients. 

A curious circumstance, and one which helps to prove the relationship 
between the shooting stars and meteors, is the fact that the appearances of 
meteors are more frequent in August and November than at other epochs 
of the year ; and the total number from July to December exceeds also 
that observed from December to July. 

[One of the most curious observations of a meteor which have been 
recorded, leaving that of 1783 out of the question, was recently made by 
Dr. Schmidt, who was fortunate enough to observe a large meteor in a 
telescope, under a magnifying power of eight times. The fire-ball was 
twin, and was followed by several smaller ones, following side by side with 
parallel motions of translation until all were extinguished (fig. 74). This 
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observation lends force to the supposition that meteors exist in space as a 
crowd of bodies, revolving round each other, before they enter our 
atmosphere.] 

The heights of meteors from the surface of the Earth ar^ often very 
considerable ; they vary between 7 and 310 miles. It must then be held, 
as remarked by Arago, that the sudden incandescence of meteors is pro- 
duced in regions where it was formerly supposed that the strata of the 
terrestrial atmosphere were so rarefied that all action of its elements on the 
matter of the shooting stars would be regarded as impossible. 

It has been suggested, not without some probability, that the attraction 
of the Earth is susceptible of retaining meteors in the state of permanent 
satellites ; and astronomical treatises quote the calculations of a French 
astronomer, M. Petit, of Toulouse, who assigns to one of these bodies a 
revolution round our globe, the ])eriod of which would be three hours and 
twenty minutes. The distance of this singular companion of our Moon is 
«KXX) miles from the surface of our Earth. 

We are here brought naturally to say a word of the falls of meteorites 
— stony and ferruginous masses, which, leaving the interplanetary spaces, 
have at various times astonished our populations by their unexpected 
faU. 

[Professor Maskelyne has recently made a convenient classification 
of meteorites into * Aerolites or Meteoric Stones ; * * ACrosiderites or 
Meteoric Iron;* and ' ASrosiderolites,' which includes the intervening 
varieties. 

Thinking that, unlike all terrestrial rocks, meteorites are probably 
portions of cosmical matter, which ha^ not been acted upon by water or 
volcanic heat, Mr. Sorby was led to study their microscopical structure. 
Be has thus been able to ascertain that the material was at one time 
certainly in a state of fusion ; and that the most remote condition, of 
which we have positive evidence, was that of small, detached, melted 
globules, the formation of which cannot be explained in a satisfactory 
manner, except by supposing that their constituents were originally in the 
state of vapour, as they now exist in the atmosphere of the Sun ; and, on 
the temperature becoming lower, condensed into these ' ultimate cosmical 
particles.* These afterwards collected together into larger masses, which 
have been variously changed by subsequent metamorphic action, and 
broken up by repeated mutual impact, and often again collected together 
and solidified. The meteoric irons are probably those portions of the 
metallic constituents which were separated from the rest by fusion when 
the metamorphism was carried to that extreme point. Though at present 
be looks upon it as a mere hypothesis, he ventures to suggest that, there is 
a similar relation between these ultimate cosniical globules and planets that 
/there is between the minute drops of water in the clouds,' and an ocean ; 
and that the study of the microscopical structure of meteorites reveals to ns 
the physical history of the solar system at the most remote period of which 
we have any evidence.] 
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It is now universally admitted that there is an intimate relation 
hetween the phenomena of shooting stars, meteors, and meteoric falla ; as 
the faUs have heen in severat instances known to oocar after the appearance 
of a meteor. 

Un the 26th of April, 1S03, at Aigle, Department of Orne, a few 
minutes after the appearance of a large meteor, moving from sonth-east to 
north-west, which was also perceived at Alencon, Caen, and Falaise, a 
frightful explosion, followed by detonations similar to the noise of cannon, 
or the roll of musketry, proceeded from a single blsck cloud in a very 
clear sky. A large quantity of meteorical stones, still fuming, was found 
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on the surface of the ground, over an extent of conntry measuring not leas 
than six miles, in the direction of its greatest length. The largest of these 
stones weighed rather less than twenty-four pounds. 

More recently, in the evening of the 15th of May, 1864, the identity 
of meteorites and meteors was evidenced by the appearance, explosion, and 
fall of a splendid meteor, which was observed over a great extent of France. 
A globe of brilliant light, leaving behind it a whitish train, was shattered 
rocket-wiae into nnmerons fragments. A noise like the prolonged rum- 
bling of thunder followed the explosion at some minutes' interval, and a 
fall of stones which took place over about two square leagues enabled the 
extra- telluric matters of which the meteor was composed to be examined. 

Aerolites and aCrosiderites of the same origin, but of much more 
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coneiderable size, have been collected in different maBenma. M. Danbr£e 
has permitted na to reprodace here, in figs. 75 and 76, two of the moat 
beantitul apecimens of meteoritea now known. The liret is a block 
of pnre iron, fonnd in a plam in the department of Var, which weighs 
npwarda of eleven hnndredwdght It ia very remarkable for ita crystal- 
line atructnie, viaible even on its exterior, but rendered still more evident 
by « section made artificially at one of its angles. 

This is one of the treasnres of the nuneralogical galleries of the 
Natnral Uiatory Museum of Paris; where, thanks to the zeal of M. 
Danbt^, the number of meteorites gathered from different points of the 
globe is increasing daily. 

Mmeralogiats and chemists have analysed these meteorites with great 
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care, and it has been fonnd that their composition is nearly always the 
same, whatever difference their external aspect presents. Oxygen, sulphur, 
phosphorus and carbon, silicinm and aluminium, potassium, sodium, 
sulphide of iron, metallic and ma^etic iron, and other metals, such as 
nickel, cobsit, manganese, tin, copper, i&c., have been recognised among 
the substances of which meteorites are composed. Latterly, the prcfience 
of nitrogen has been detected, besides the eighteen simple bodies, of which 
the principal have just been cited. 

It is worthy of remark that all the simple bodies found in meteoric 
stones are known in our own planet The chemical combinations of these 
bodies do not differ from those with which we are acquainted, excepting 
two or three, of which one, ichreibertite, has been recently artificially 
reproduced,* 

• By MM. Faje and H. Deville. 
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Thus^ thanks to the phenomena which we have described — meteorites^ 
meteors, and shooting stars — the planetary spaces, which seemed for ever 
shut out from direct investigation, have been correlated with our Earth. 
These masses, undefiled until the time of their fall by living oontaet, 
relate to us the mineralogy and chemistry of a whole region of the sky. 
By combining the indications which they furnish with the marvellous 
revelations of spectrum .analysis, man is beginning to obtain precise 
notions on the composition of the most distant celestial bodies; and he will 
thus expand those ideas which the laws of attraction, of light, and of heat, 
have already enabled him to hold on their physical constitution. 



XIV. 

MARS. 

Movement of Mars round tlie Sun — Mars, in Opposition ; Conditions necessary for 
a favourable Opposition — Bright and Dark Spots — Eft'ects of the Transit of 
Clouds — Colour of the Planet's Disk; Why Mars is sometimes Red — Polar 
Snows — Melting of the Polar Snows — Rotation — Seasons and Climate. 

In pursuing our exploration of the solar world, we meet with Mars after 
the Earth ; it is the next planet in the order of distance from the Sun, and 
therefore the first, the orbit of which encircles that of the Earth, or of those 
bodies which are called by astronomers Exterior or Superior Planets, 

At successive [average] intervals of two years, one month, and nineteen 
days, its movement of revolution brings it in opposition with the Sun ; 
that is to say, in a line passing respectively through the centres of the 
Sun, Earth, and the planet. Mars is then comparatively very near to tis, 
and in an extremely favourable situation for observations of its disk ; 
indeed, excepting the Moon, there is no planetary body, the physical 
constitution of which has been better studied. 

Mars appears to the naked eye as the reddest star in the heavens,* but its 
brightness varies considerably, on account of the variability of its distance 
from the Earth. Occasionally its light scintillates, but most frequently 
this does not happen : and it is thus, like all other planets, distinguished 
from the stars of the same apparent magnitude. 

If, instead of observing with the naked eye, a telescope of sufficient 
magnifying power is used, the scintillation entirely disappears, the luminous 
point takes the form of a clearly defined disk, and the degree of intensity 
of the red colour diminishes and passes to a general tint of a yellowish red. 

As is the case with Venus and Mercury, the light which Mars emits 
is borrowed from the Sun ; but it is more difficult to prove this fact, 
common to all the bodies which revolve round the central fire absolutely, 

* Beer, Madler, and Arago. 
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because the phages of its disk are extremely small. They exist, however. 
It is easy to account for this difierence, which we shall find more decided 
Btill in the planets furthest from the Sun. 

When Miwffi and the Earth are brought, by their movements of 
translation round the Sun, into a straight line with it (see fig. 77), but in 
such a manner that we are placed between the Sun and the planet, Mars is 
presented to us under the form of a completely illuminated disk. It 





Fig. 77.— Orbit and Phases of Mars. 



presents the same appearance when it is on the other side of the Sun. In 
the intermediate positions, there is but little perceptible change in the 
appearance to that presented at conjunction or opposition.* At certain 
distances, however, from these two extreme positions,']' Mars presents to 

* Let us remind the reader thnt a plaiiet is in Conjunction when it is on the same 
line a<) the Snn, between it and the Earth. It is in Opposition when on the same 
line as the Sun, but on the opposite side of the Earth to the Sun. 

•f At the quadratures, or in the position in which lines drawn to the Earth and 
Sun form the greatest possible angle. 
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UB a elight portion of its dark hemupliere, althougli tihe luminooB part is 
always by far the larger. 

The aspect of Mare at this time cansed Sir J, Herschel to apply the 
term gibbout. The a[>parent form of the planet then is that of the Moon, 
two or three days before or after fall. 

However slight this phase, it suffices to prove, as wc have before stud, 
that Mars is not self-luminous, and we shall see that it is thus with. all the 
other planets. 

If we consider the orbit which Mars describes round the Snn, we shall 
readily see how it is tbat this planet is most favourably situated fur 
observatioDs of the physical particularities of its surface. 

The two inferior planets. Mercury and Venus, oscillating at smsll dis- 
tances round the Sun, are often hid in its rays ; besides, during their 
periods of visibility, they show us a considerable portion of their dark 
aides. It is not thus with Man, which is only lost once in a revolution 
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in the solar rays, and is almost without phases. We have before said 
that when a superior planet is in opposition with the Snn, its distance 
from the Earth is least. At this epoch, indeed, this distance is measured by 
the difference between the distsnces of the planet and the Earth from the Sun. 

Let us look into this statement a little closer with regard to Mars. 

Like all planets. Mars describes an orbit which is not circnlar, so that 
its distance from the focus of the system varies continually. At ita 
greatest distance from the Sun, Mars is 150,000,000 miles removed ; at 
lis minimum distance, 132,000,000 : its mean distance being llo,000,000 
miles. Thus the difference in the distance from the Sun at perihelion and 
aphelion amounts to 27,000,000 miles. These numbers indicate an orbit 
of considerable elliptic! ty. 

From this follow also enormous diiferences in the distance of Mars from 
the Earth ; in their various relative positions ; whilst the planet is some- 
times distant from us 2SC,000,000 miles, in its most favourable opposition 
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t ia not more than .36,000,000 miles away from na — a distance seven 
timeB less than the first. 

It vfill not be astonishing, then, in glancing at figure 78, to find such 
great differeacea between the apparent dimensions of the disk of Mars, 
Ken from the Earth at its extreme and mean distances. 

[We may, with advantage, pursue this subject a little farther. In 
the case of an inferior planet, if we sappose, bearing the elliptic form of 
the orbit in mind, the perihelion of the Earth to coindJe in direction — or, 
as aatronomers pat it, to be in the same heliocentric longitude — as the 
Aphelion of the planet, it will be obvious that the conjvnctiont which 
happen in this part of the orbits of both will bring the bodies nearer 
bother than will the conjunctions which happen elsewhere. Similarly, 
if we suppose (he aphelion of the Earth to coincide with the perihelion 
of a mperior planet — let us say of Mara — it will be obvious that the 
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oppositions which happen in that part of the orbit will be the most 
' favourable for observation. It happens, however, that these points are in 
no case coincident.* 

The perihelion of the Earth is situated in 99° of heliocentric longitude, 
ite aphelion is therefore situated in long. 279° ( = 99° + 180°). The 
perihelion of Mars is in long, 332°. The oppositions, therefore, which 
occur near the part of his orbit are looked forward to with the greatest 
interest, and utilised to the utmost by astronomers — the oppositions of 
1830 and 1862 to wif.fl 

MaiB traverses its orbit with varying velocities. Its mean rata of 
motion ia upwards of 54,000 miles an hour, or about IG miles a second. 

• [The orbit of Uifi Earth, howeT 
ii lost. Were it aa elliptical as tha 
import aDFc] 

t [In Mr. Lockjer'a 'Elerncotarj LeRsons of Astnmoroj' will be found at p. 
1S5, a figure showing the sucessive conjunction lines at Mars and the Earth during 
tlievean 1856-lHTl. It is hormwed from n plate illustrHtinK an article by the pre- 
sent writerin the ' Popalrir Science Review' for Januaiy, l^u;.— R. A. P.J 
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The apparent diameter of Mars is less than that of Venus ; this is 
due to two causes ; firstly, Venus approaches nearer the Earth, and, 
secondly, the diameter of that planet is larger in reality than that of Mars ; 
it exceeds it hv about three- fourths. The diameter of Mars is 4113 miles, 
that is, a little less than half that of the Earth, which is nearly 8000 
miles. 

Lastly, whilst the surface of Mars is scarcely more than a quarter of 
the Earth's surface, its volume does not exceed the seventh part. Never- 
theless, it is more than double that of Mercury, and about seven times 
that of the Moon. 

We now arrive at a subject of extreme interest — the physical con- 
stitution of the planet. 

To observe Mars, we must choose the most favourable epoch — that of 
opposition ; and, if possible, of an opposition when the planet, as we hav& 
before explained, is at its greatest possible proximity to the Earth. We 
must also furnish ourselves with a powerful telescope, one, if possible, 
driven by clockwork, so that it exactly keeps pace with the planet in its 
westward course. 

Let us turn our instrument on the *reddish luminous point of light, on 
a clear night, when the air is calm and charged with moisture, and the 
height of the planet above the horizon is the greatest possible, so that we 
shall have the least possible thickness of atmosphere to penetrate. It will 
be then nearly midnight, since it is towards that hour that all planets 
culminate — that is to say, pass the meridian — at opposition. 

The disk of the planet will appear of a nearly eireuiar form, perfectly 
well defined, and overspread with light and dark spots, which differ 
considerably in tone and colour — tone especially. The brighter portions, 
excepting in two points nearly diametrically opposed, ore sometimes of a 
reddish tint, whilst the dark spots, as some hold, by the effect of contrast, 
as others hold, absolutely, seem of a blue or greenish grey. Throughout 
its circumference the disk is more luminous than the central part ; the 
dark spots also are effaced and disappear at the limb. 

Lastly, at two points, of which mention has been before made, which 
are not situated at the extremities of a diameter, two spots of unequal 
extent and of extreme whiteness, which contrasts with the reddish parts, 
shine with a very particular brightness.* These two spots mark near 
the poles of Mars. [Both are visible when the planet is observed at the 
time of its solstices ; at others, only the one bowed down towards the 
Earth can be seen.] 

* * The colour of the polnr spots' (wo quote Beer and Madlfr) * were, every time 
the planet was distinctly seen, always of a bright and pure white, in no way Himilar 
to the colour of the other parts of the planet. In 1H37 it happened once that Mars, 
during the observations, was completely obscured by a cloud, with the exception of 
the polar spot, which remained distinctly visible to the view.' — FragmeHts stir les 
Corps Celestes, 

Arago estimated that the brightness of the polar spots is more than double that 
of the other bright sjjots, ou the edge of the disk. 
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AU the uppearancee on the BurTace of the planet may be divided into 
permaDent and variable ones. The permanence of the features, that is to 
say, the constancy of their priocipal shapes, and of their relative sitnations, 
has been proved by nnmerons and minute observatioQB — a matter more 
difficult than might be imagined at a first examination. Indeed, as the 
observation of the spots shows, the planet has a movement of rotation 
effected in about 24^ hours. Hence it follows that in n few hours the 
aspect of the disk changes : of this we may gtun an idea by examining 
figures 80 and 81. Besides, when, in consequence of the movement of 
rotation, a spot approaches the edge, it disappears l>erore having attained 
it. This disappearance is owing, doabtlese, to the atmosphere of Mars, 
seen in these points under a great obliquity, and the brightness of which 
effaces the darker tint of the spot. 
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Lastly, the orbit of Mars does not coincide with the ecliptic : the two 
planen form a slight angle (1° 61'). But if to thia is joined the much 
greater inclination of the axis of rotation, we shall readily see why, at 
auccesHive opposition. Mars does not present to the Earth the same por- 
tions of its surface. Hence changes produced by perspective, so much 
more decided as a ppherical surface is in qnestion. 

The variability, rften very rapid, which is observed in the form of the 
features which overspread the dish, has sui^gested the opinion that these 
phenomena are owing to the interposition of cloudy masses la the planet's 
atmosphere above the general level of land and sea, Mr. Lockyer, who 
carefully followed the changing features of Mars during the opposition of 
1862, thus writes in his Memoir* on the planet: ' Although the com- 
plete fixity of the main features of the plsuet has been placed beyond all 
doubt, daily — nay, hourly — changes in the detail and in the tones of tite 
* ' Memoiis of tbe Rojnl Asirooomicftl Society,' vol. iiiii. p. 181. 
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dififerent parts of the planet, both light and dark, occur. These ishanges 
are, I doubt not, caused l>y the traasit of cloads over the different 
features.' The drawinga which accompany this Memoir aeem to fully 
justify this opinion. 

It is generally held that the reddish and bright spots of Mara are the 
■olid parts of the surface on the continents, whilst the dark bluish spots 
form the liquid parts on the seas. Tltia distiaction is founded (m the 
nnequal reflexion of the light hy the land and the water. According ta 
Mr. Lockyer, if we admit that the darkest spots indicate water, the 
darkest among them are those portions which are most land-locked. 

Whence cornea the reddish colouring, which characterises the bright 
parts of the disk ? If Mars were self- luminous, this tint would doubtless, 
be attributed to the very nature of its light ; but it only reflects to us the 
white light of the Sun; it is evident, therefore, that the colonr is im- 
parted by the planet or its atmoephere. Several hypotheses have been 
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suggested on this biibject Some have attributed the red tint of the con- 
tinents to the nature of the soil, composed of red sandstone. Others, 
among them Lambert, have thought that the colour of the vegetation, 
instead of being green, as it is on our Earth, is red. on Mars. Thia 
explanation is not au impossible one ; but, if it be true, there should be 
variations in the intensity of the lint on each of the hemispheres of the 
planet corresponding to the seasons ; the tint should diminish during 
winter, to reappear in spring, and to attain its maximum in the 



It has also been proposed to explain the colour of the spots by the 
refraction of the rays of the Sun through the atmosphere of Mars: 
Arago has refuted this hypothesis by the simple remark, that at the 
borders of the planet the redness should be more decided than in the 
central portions, since the luminous rays traverse a greater thidtness of 
atmosphere, and traverse it more obliquely, in the regions near the limb, 
where the contrary effect is observed. Let im add, that this hypothesis 
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does not explain why the red tint is not general. The ruddy light of 
Mars cannot, therefore, in this manner be assimilated, to our twilight 
iines. 

[But the question is altered if we take the existence of clouds into 
tsonsideration. Observations of the planet in 1862 suggested to Mr. 
Lockyer that the colour might depend upon the cloudy state of the 
planet, and the spectroscope substantiates this hypothesis. In 1862 the 
planet was clearer .of clouds^ and more ruddy, than in 1864. The sug- 
gested explanation is that, when Mars is clouded, the light reflected by 
the clouds undergoes less absorption than that reflected by the planet 
itself; and on one occasion the spectroscope indicated this increased 
absorption by revealing the fact that the sunlight was reflected to us minu^ 
a large portion of the blue rays.] 

We must now occupy ourselves with the polar snows. We have seen 
that they are distinguished from the other features by their brilliant 
white light; they are equally distinct from the rest by reason of the 
variation in their dimensions. In proportion as the white spot on one of 
the poles diminishes, the other increases ; the minimum of both always 
corresponding with the summer, and the maximum with the winter, of 
the hemisphere in which it is situated. Thus, during the opposition of 
1830 the southern snow-zone was seen to diminish by degrees, and its 
outline to recede till the time which corresponds, for that hemisphere of 
Mars, to the middle of the month of July on our northern hemisphere ; 
from this moment it increased again. (Beer and M&dler.) In 1837 
Similar diminutions were observed in the dimensions of the spot of the 
Northern pole. At the same time the snowy regions of the southern pole 
had a considerable extension. Now these variations corresponded equally 
to the summer season of the northern hemisphere^ and to the winter of the 
$outhem hemisphere of Mars. 

i Thus from the £arth we can watch the formation of the polar ice, 
fmd the fall and thaw of the snows on the surface of a neighbouring 
planet ; in a word, all the vicissitudes of heat and cold which distinguish 
the seasons of winter and spring, autumn and winter. The succession of 
these changes is now so well established, that astronomers can predict 
approximately the form, relative size, and position of the northern and 
southern snow-zones. 

We have said that the two white spots are not of the same extent 
either during their respective winters or summers. The snowy cap of the 
southern hemisphere varies within much greater limits than that of the 
opposite pole : it is much more extensive during the winter season, and 
it diminishes during the summer to such an extent that it does not occupy 
more than the fifth part of. the superficies of the snowy spot of tiie 
northern pole. This difference is easily explained by the great incli* 
nation of the axis of the planet to the plane of its orbit, and by the fact 
that the southern pole is turned towards the Sun, when Mars is nearly at 
its smallest distance from the focus of light and heat. The summer time, 
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on the other hand, of the northern hemisphere, occare at the epoch of 
ite greatest dbtaDce. The quantities of heat received by the globe of 
Mare, St these two opposite points of ita orbit, vary in tlie ratio of seven 

Id truth, these differences of temperature are partly compensated in the 
course of a revolution ; but the extremes of heat and cold are still very 
decided. 

We have seen that Mars presents the n-oit curious analogies with the 
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Earth ; and tt is probable that to the inhabitants of Venus our planet 
presents the same appearances that Mars does to us. Like the poles oi 
Mars, the poles of the Earth are covered with snow and ice : it is also onr 
SoQthem pole which ie the moat frost-bound, and for the same astronomical 
reasons, hy the congelation of the aqueous vapour. Lastly, the points of 
greatest cold on Mars, as on the Earth, do not coincide exactly with the 
poles of of rotation. This excentricity ie very evident in the views of 
Mars given in fig. 80. 

If snow falls in Mars, it is because water is there evaporated by heat ; 

* At the mean diaunw of Mora from the Sun, the disk of thii last body ia bnt 
^ths of that presented to ub, or leas thui half j but at its shorteBt iliHtsnee, the 
Sun'B apparent diameter is about three-fourths ; the apparent aurfaee of its disk is 
then a Utde more than half that which is presented to us. 
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hence, the water ninst spread on the surface under the form of clouds, 
which condense sometimes in a liquid state in the form of rain, sometimes 
as anowy crystallisations. Thus Mars certainly possesses an atmosphere 
of aqueous vapour. 

But we see the permanent spots of the disk too distinctly, not to he 
certain of the existence of an atmosphere analogous to our own, the 
pressure of which, hy counterbalancing the expansion of the aqueous 
vapour, prevents it from usurping all the surface. We have already said 
that the more luminous borders of the disk aDow us to infer the- existence 
of a doud-bearing atmosphere, which effaces by its brightness the dark 
spots when the rotation brings them towards the limb. 

The meteorology of Mars is, then, to a great extent known. It 
presents, we repeat, the greatest analogies with the meteorology of our 
Earth. But at the same time notable differences distinguish them. As 
Professor Phillips has remarked, the considerable periodical exchange of 
moisture which is made between the two hemispheres, especially between 
the two poles, must give rise to hurricanes and storms, of the violence of 
which we can form no idea ; while the melting of the snows over such 
large areas must produce terrible periodical inundations. 

We have seen that Mars turns on itself in about M^ hours.* Thus 
the duration of its movement of rotation exceeds that of our sidereal day 
by 41 minutes. 

Mars accomplishes an entire revolution round the Sun in 687 of our 
terrestrial days. But, the year of Mars only contains 669§ of its own 
sidereal days; and as the number of the solar days — we have explained 
this for the Earth — is always less by one than that of the rotations, the 
year of Mars is in reahty composed of 668§ of its own solar days, 
which gives, for the duration of one of these days, 24 hours, 39 minutes, 
So seconds. 

Thus a whole day of Mars exceeds one of our days by 39 minutes 
35 seconds. The difference is not very perceptible. 

Besides, the inclination of the axis of rotation to the plane of the 
ecliptic is nearly the same as that of the axis of the Earth. f It follows 
that in the course of a year Mars presents its various regions to the Bun, 
nearly like our globe, so that the length of the days and the nights, in the 
different latitudes, is distributed in the same manner. The extreme zones, 
tomd and frigid, are a little more extended, proportionally, which 
consequently reduces the surface of the temperate zones. But it must not 
be forgotten that this is a favourable circumstance, at least for the tropical 
regions, since the solar light and heat arrive at the planet with an intensity 
much less than on our globe.. 

Between Mars and the Earth, however, there is an important distinc- 
tion, and it lies in the difference between the lengths of the Terrestrial and 

* 2411 a?" 2a-6a* (Kaiser); U^ 37" 23-73* (Proctor), 
t Ol"" 9' lor Mars ; oe^" 33' for the Earth. 
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Martial seasons. In the northern hemisphere of the planet, the 668 days 
of its year are divided as follows : 

Spring lasts .... 101 days 8 hoars. 

Summer 181 „ „ 

Autumn ..... 140 „ 8 „ 

And Winter . . . . U7 „ „ 

But the summer seasons of the northern hemisphere are the winter 
seasons of the southern hemisphere, whence it follows that the spring and 
summer, taken together, last 76 days longer in the northern hemisphere 
than in the southern one. 

The globe of Mars is not exactly spherical; it is flattened at the poles, 
and it bulges, like our Earth, at the equator. But the meaaarement of 
this flattening presents considerable difficulties, which most of the observers 
attribute to errors of measurement induced by the irradiation caused by 
the polar spots. Arago, who made a series of measures of the two 
diameters with great care, concluded that the latter is shorter than the 
former by the thirtieth part of its value. Herschel, in 1 784, found the 
I same quantity, ^'y ; whilst more recent measures appear to reduce it to 
the third of the value measured by Arago. M. Kaiser (of Leyden) gives 
^\ff for the flattening, as measured during the opposition of 1862. Sup^ 
posing that the planet was fluid in the first instance, the figures which 
precede are too great to be in accordance with the laws of hydrostatics, 
which govern the configuration of the celestial bodies. But it is to be 
regretted that the uncertainty of the measures is hera, perhaps, the only 
cause of this apparent anomaly, and we hope that, at the next moat 
favourable oppositions, astronomers will arrive at more, precise data on 
this point. 

It remains for us, before we complete this monograph of Mars, to 
speak of its density, which is very near that of the Earth ; * of its mass, 
which is rather more than an eighth of the terrestrial mass ; and, lastly^ 
of the force of gravity by which the bodies are retained on its aurface. 
<This last is half that which is. observed oathe surface of the Earth, 
.whence we may conclude that the organisation of the living bodies which 
people Mars, differs notably from that with which we are familiar. 

It may be seen, also, that the conditions of temperature to which tlieee 
beings .are subjected are very variable, and that the solar illumination 
varies very largely. But before we can draw from these facts positive 
conclusions, the constitution and density of the atmosphere, an element so 
important in the physiology of the celestial bodies, must be known. 

Mars has no satellites. Its nights are therefore completely dark, .if 
-indeed they are not lit up by auroree and long lingering twilights. 

At all events, this is not a great privation, to judge by the imperfect 
manner in which our Moon acquits itself of its function of torch -bearer to 
our Earth. 

» 

• 0*018, that of the EarOi being 1. 
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XV. 

THE MINOR PLANETS. 

Considerable number of Celestial Bodies circuladng round the Sun between Mars 
and Jupiter — Bode's Law — Gibers' Hypothesis — Interlacing of their Orbits — 
Some Details on the principal Planets of the group, Juno, Pallas, Ceres, and 
Vesta — How to discover « New Planet. 

The number of the known planets in the Solar System, sixty-four yeArs 
ago, was only seven, among which was conn ted the large planet Uranus, 
discovered by Sir W. Herschel. At the present time this number is 
increased to ^2, so that without reckoning the new comets and the recently 
discovered satellites, the solar system has been increased by 85 bodies. 
It is true that, with the exception of Neptune, which forms part of the 
group of large planets, all these bodies are of extreme smallness, and, 
taken separately, do not even equal in size the satellites of the principal 
planets. 

Hence they have been named Asteroidsy Minor Planets, and Tele- 
9coj>ic Planets. 

In spite of their smallness, they form a very interesting group, which 
gives a new appearance to the solar system, at the same timQ that it 
tlirows a fresh light on the problem of its formation and development. 
The 84 telescopic planets now known — the number increases every year 
—-are all situated between Mars and Jupiter; the orbits which they 
describe round the Sun are so near one another, and so interlaced, that a 
contemporary astronomer, M. D' Arrest, deduced from this circumstance 
the evident proof of a common origin. 

* One fact,' he says, * seems above all to confirm the idea of an intimate 
relation between all the minor planets ; it is, that, if their orbits are figured 
under the form of material rings, these rings will be found so entangled, 
that it would be possible, by means of one among them taken at hazard, to 
lifl up all the rest.' 

At the time when these lines were written, only 14 asteroids were 
Icnown ; since then, 70 more newly discovered planets have been found to 
occupy the mid- interval. The comparison of D' Arrest, and the inference 
that he draws from it, are therefore so much the more strengthened. 

Before the discovery of the minor planets, astronomers, in comparing 
the intervals which separated the known planets from the Sun, noticed 
the relative considerable distance between the two planets, Jupiter and 
Mars. The imagination of Kepler, which led the illustrious disciple of 
Tycho into theoretical views of extreme hardiness, placed an undiscovered 
planet in the vacant space ; and this hypothesis seemed corroborated by a 
discovery made by an astronomer of the eighteenth century — Titius, who 
detected a singular connexion, since known imder the name of Bode's Law, 
between the successive distances of the planets. 
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This connexion was as follows. If we write down the following 
series of numbers — 

3 6 12 24: 48 96 \1^ 

and add 4 to each of them, we shall have another series — 

4 7 10 16 28 52 100 )^6 

Now, the terms of this series, with the exception of the fifth — 28, — 
very nearly represent the relative distances of the planets known in Titius' 
time: — 

Mercury, Venus, Earth, • Mars, — Jupiter, Satiirn. 

< 

After this empirical law was announced, the discovery of Uranus in 
1781, extended the series, and it was found that the distance of the new 
planet was precisely that represented by the eighth term, 196,* of the 
regularly formed series. Hence, to conclude the existence of a planet, 
which should fill the blank existing between Jupiter and Mars, was natural. 
'Baron de Zach/ says M. Lespiault, in his excellent monograph of the 
asteroids,* ' went so far as to publish beforehand, in the Berlin Almanac, 
the elements of the supposed planet, and he organised an association of 
astronomers to search for this body. The Zodiac was divided into 
twenty-four zones, each of which was confided to the special surveilidnce of 
one of the members of the Society.* The discovery was made, but 
certainly not in the manner contemplated. 

In fact, on the 1st of January, 1801, at Palermo, Piazzi inaugurated 
the nineteenth century by the discovery of Ceres, thus filling the gap 
indicated by Titius and Bode, of which, truth to tell, he thought- very 
little. Singularly enough, however, Ceres precisely occupied the vacant 
number 28, which expressed the distance of the new planet from the Sun, 
the distance of the Earth being represented by 10. Fifteen months after, 
a second planet, Pallas, was added to the list, and this greatly disturbed 
the views of the prophets of the first discovery. 

The able astronomer, Olbers, who had discovered Pallas, then hit 
upon an ingenious theory. He considered the two new bodies were 
fragments of a planet which had been destroyed. Now, the laws of me- 
chanics indicated that after such a catastrophe, whatever might be the cause, 
the fragments, in whatever directions they might be thrown, ought to lie 
at the same mean distance from the focus of their movements, the Sun ; 
and should pass, moreover, at each of their revolutions, through the point 
of space in which the catastrophe took place. 

Pallas and Ceres very nearly fulfilled those condidons, and it was the 
same with the third planet discovered, Juno, which was supposed to be a 
third fragment of the hypothetical planet. 

The researches were continued under the influence of these views ; and 
lastly, Olbers himself, in 1807, discovered Vesta. But, curious contradic- 

* ' Memoirs of the Physical and Natural Sciences of Bordeaux,' vol. ii. p. 171. 
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tion, this discovery, which it was expected would definitely consolidate an 
ingenious and otherwise rational theory, on the contrary, shook it to its 
foundations. The distance, and other elements of the orbit of Vesta, 
presented serious differences both with this theor}' and Bode's law ; and 
both have since received their coup-de-grdce* 

In fact, since 1845, the epoch of the discovery of the fifth asteroid, the 
number of these bodies has rapidly increased, and we have every reason 
for believing that it will continue to do so. 

In the actual state of discovery, the 109 small planets form a zone, 
almost entirely confined to that half of the interval between Mars and 
Jupiter nearest to Mars. One only, Maximiliana, which is consequently 
the furthest from the Sun, is found to be nearer to Jupiter than to Mars. 
The breadth of the zone is upwards of 100,000,000 miles ; f but through- 
out this interval the planets are very irregularly distributed, since 81 are 
situated in the half of the zone nearest Mars, and 28 only in the other half. 
It follows, from these numbers, that the 81 minor planets nearest the Sun 
are only separated from each other, on an average, by 990,000 miles, or 
less than four times the distance of the Moon from the Earth. 

Flora and Maximiliana are the names of the two extreme planets ; the 
first is at a mean distance of 210,000,000 miles, the second at 323,000,000, 
80 that the middle of the zone is 266,000,000 from the central body. The 
distance of the Earth from the Sun being represented by 10, this last dis- 
tance would be represented by 28, — the term of Bode*s series, which at first 
pointed out the gap; but the uneven distribution of the minor planets much 
reduces the value of this coincidence. 

We have seen that, if averaged, the orbits of these bodies lie near to- 
gether. If we compare them one by one from this point of view, we shall 
find the real distance, in some cases, to be much smaller. 

Tire orbits of Egeria and Astrea are separated by a mean interval of 
SO.nOO miles ; those of Eurydice and Clytie, 30,000 ; 'lastly, Leto and Bel- 
lona are only 26,000 miles apart. But it must be well understood that these 
numbers do not apply to the planets themselves, first, because, at a given 
epoch, they are found in very different directions, and also because their 
orbits are more or less elongated, and the planes in which they move are 
very diversely inclined. 

The forms of the orbits are far from being circular. The least elon- 
gated of all, that of P'reia, is proportionately much more elliptical than the 
orbits of the Earth, Neptune, or Venus, which are the nearest to the cir- 

* The planet Xeptiine, the last of the known planets of the solar system in the 
order of distance, is far from satisfying the empirical formula of Titius. Its distance, 
which should be represented by the number :JH8, is in reality only 300. Let us add, 
&9 noticed %y others, that llie first number of the series, that which corresponds to 
Mercury, is not formed in a regular manner. Instead of it should be 1*5, which, 
by adding 4, would become 5*5, whilst the true distance of Merciuy is 3-ft7. 

It seems, however, well to retain, as an aid to the memory, the series we owe to 
Titius; it is, moreover, intimately connected with the hi*stc)r\' of Astronomy. 

•f- This breadth is increased to 24*<,(X)0,0(X) miles, if we take the extreme distances 
into account. 
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cular form among the orbits described by the bodies of our solar system. 
The most elongated is the orbit of Polyhymnia, of which the major axis 
surpasses the minor axis by one-third of its length, which causes between 
its greatest and least distances from the Sun a difierenoeof 184,800,000 
miles. Fig. 83 shows the form and relative size of these two orbits, com- 
pared with each other and with that of the Earth. 

The planes in which the telescopic planets move are very diversely 
inclined to each other. In comparing them with the plane of the Earth's 
orbit, it is found that some among them, those of Massilia and Angelina, 
for example, nearly coincide with it ; whilst the orbit of Pallas, as may be 




Freta 
Fig. 88. ^Orbits of Praia and Polyhymnia, oomparad together, and with that of the Earth. 

seen in Plate I., rises at an angle of 34®, that is to say, nearly |th8 of a 
right angle.* 

It now remains to us to terminate this general sketch, by saying a word 
on the times occupied in their revolutions round the Sun. These periods 
are comprised between 1193 and 2310 mean solar days, that is to say, 
between 3 years, 3 months, and 7 days, and B years, 3 months, and 28 
days, which mark the length of the years of Flora and Maximilians 

* These considerable inclinations have caased the name of ultra zodiacal planet* 
to be fdven to the asteroids ; as a great number of them, in consequence of their 
inclination are observed out of the zone in which the priacipal planets move. 
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respectively. It happens, as it does also with the mean distances, that 
some of the asteroids perform their journey round the Sun in times almost 
equaL In the case of Egeria and Astrea the difference is not more than 
half a day; for Eurydice and Glytie a quarter of a day; and, lastly, Leto 
and Bellona accomplish their revolutions, one in 1688*295 days, the other 
in 1688*546, that is to say, with a difference of ahout six hours and two 
minutes only. This is a direct consequence of one of the laws of Kepler, 
which connects the time of revolution and mean distances of the planets 
of the system. 

We will now pass under review some of the principal hodies of this 
group, and see whether we have yet discovered any facts relating to their 
dimensions and physical constitution. 

Vesta is the most hrilHant of the entire family. It is visihle to the 
naked eye in a very clear sky, and its light, a palish yellow, is whiter than 
those of the three planets discovered hefore it. It takes three years and 
eight months to accomplish its entire revolution round the Sun, at a mean 
distance of 223,000,000 miles. As its orbit is relatively but little elon- 
gated, there is only a difference of 4,000,000 niiles between its perihelion 
and aphelion. Its real diameter, measured by Mttdler, is about 300 miles, 
not' the twenty-fifth part of the diameter of the Earth, so that the surface 
of our globe comprises nearly 700 times that of Vesta. Here, then, is a 
planet, the entire surface of which contains but the ninth part of the 
European continent. The volume of the Earth is nearly 18,000 times 
that of Vesta. 

Juno has the aspect of & star of the eighth magnitude, and is, conse- 
quently, invisible to the naked eye. Its colour is reddish, and its light is 
subject to variations, which are not less remarkable than the rapidity with 
which they are accomplished. This phenomenon is not peculiar to Juno ; 
it is observed in Vesta — ^which sometimes becomes very bright, — in Ceres, 
and in many other of the minor planets. Several hypotheses have been 
suggested to explain this fact. Some suppose that the different faces of 
these small bodies do not reflect the solar light with the same intensity ; 
that some are formed of crystalline facets, or even have a light of their own. 
Others believe that the small planets are irregularly formed, presenting to 
us consequently sometimes very extensive, and at others very limited, sur- 
faces. Whichever hypothesis we admit, both take for granted a rotation. 
Perhaps, in stud3ring with care the periods of these variations, we may 
learn the durations of these rotatory movements. M. Goldschmidt, who 
ranks almost highest among living astronomers in this branch of research, 
has already made some interesting observations with this object in 
view. 

Juno recedes irom the Sun, at aphelion, to a distance of nearly 
300,000,000 miles ; at perihelion, it approaches within 180,000,000 miles ; 
hence its mean distance is about 240,000,000, and there is a difference of 
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120,000,000 miles between its extreme distances. Its orbit is far from 
having a circular form. 

M&dler estimated the diameter of the planet at 360 miles ; which is 
thus 22 times less than that of the Earth, and its surface is a little more 
extensive than that of Vesta. It travels over its orbit in 1592^ days, 
or in 4 terrestrial years and 4 months. 

Cereg, the 56th of the group in the order of distance, and, as has been 
seen, the first in the order of discovery, appears as a reddish star, the 
brightness of \vhich is intermediate between that of Juno and Vesta. 

An illustrious observer, Schr5ter, thought he detected in the vaporous 
appearance of its disk the proof of the existence of a very extensive atmo- 
sphere. The same seemed to hold good for Pallas, and he concluded that 
these two planets were surrounded with a gaseous envelope of 500 miles 
in thickness. Since his time it has been found that these appearances were 
due to the imperfection of his telescope] 

Ceres revolves round the Sun in 1680^ davs, at a mean distance of 
260,000,000 miles. But, at its minfmum distance, it is nearer by 
42,000.000 miles than at its greatest distance. The heat and light re- 
ceived from the Sun by these bodies, the distance of which varies in such 
considerable proportions, vary also between rather wide limits. But as 
nothing is known of the physical constitution of Ceres or of the condition 
of its surface, it is impossible to draw certain conclusions from these data 
relative to the actual variations in the planet's temperature. 

The diameter of Ceres has been measured several times. But the 
results are not concordant : whilst it is 450 miles according to SchrOter, 
it is only 160 according to Sir W. Herschei, and Argelander valued it at 
220. If we adopt this last number, we find that the surface of Ceres is 
only the 1300th part of that of the terrestrial globe, so that 46,000 
globes as large as the planet would be required to equal the volume of 
the Earth. 

We now pass to Pallas, which revolves round the Sun in 1683^ days, 
in an orbit nearly as elongated as that of Juno, greatly inclined to the 
]ilane of our ecliptic, and at a mean distance of 260,0()0,000 miles. At 
its aphelion, Pallas is 320,000,000 miles away from the Sun, whilst at iti* 
least distance it is scarcely 200,000,000. At the time of its nearest 
approach to the Earth, Pallas has the aspect of a star of the seventh mag- 
nitude, of a beautiful yellow colour. Its diameter has been estimated at 
600 miles.* It is the most important of all the smaller planets, although 
. its diameter is 13 times, its surface 168 times, and its volume 2177 times 
less than than that of our Earth. All these numbers, it will be under- 

m 

Stood, are merely approximate, and we give them principally in order that 
a clear idea may be formed of the relative importance of all the celestial 
bodies of our system. Fig. 84 should make this point clearer still. 

* Lamont. 
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The four planets of which we have just given soDie details, an 
aniang the most important of the groap. The smallneBs of nearly all the 
others is BQch, that it is not possible to meaaura their diameterB ; as they 
appear in a telescope merely as Inminons points. It is probable that tha 
least of these microecopic bodies have diameters which do not reach many 
score miles, so that their surface is less than that of one of oar English 
counties. M. Lespianlt, Jrom whom this comparison is borrowed, adds 
that a good walker could easily in ■ day make a tour of many of these 
miniature worlds. 

How long shall we go on making dtscoTeriee of fresh bodies in this 
zone between Mars and Jupiter? This is a difBcult question to solve, but 
it is probable that we are now acquainted, if not widi the largest of the 
minor planets, at all events 
with all those most easily 
visible from the Earth. The 
discovery of others will, there- 
fore, become more and mure 
difficult, and the extension of 
their number is partly subor- 
dinate to the use of larger 
instrnments in the research, 
and more detailed oelejtinl 
maps. At all events, M. 

Leverrier, from mathematical Fig.u.— CrimpunUvammgiiainMoftiiaEiHthuid 
considerations, ban assigned J»no.C«^P»iiB^«d v-u. 

to the total mase of the bodies which compoee the ring sach a limit, that, 
if we suppose them to possess a density equal to that of our own globe, 
those already discovered form only the jg'sti^'ii part of it. This would 
make the number of the minor planets about 150,000. But, admitting 
that this number may be excessive, and in reducing it to the tenth of its 
valne, this ewarm of celestial bodies will still be counted by thousands. 

We have heard so often dnring the last twenty years of the discoveries 
of new aHteroida, that some of our readers may be interested to know the 
way in which these discoveries are made. Let us begin by stating that it 
is not chance that presides over these researches. From the discovery of 
Fiazzi down to our own time, it is only by special and systematic exami- 
nation that our knowledge of the Solar System has been increased in such 
an astonishing manner. 

It is not, as we have already said, by its aspect, that a planet is dis- 
tinguished in the midst of the starry vault from the multitude of luminous 
points which surround it ; and this remark applies espedally to these 
email bodies, the diameter of which is insensible. It ie by its proper 
motion, — by its progressive displacement, that it is recognised. How, 
then, can this be detected ? By using very detailed celestial maps, con- 
taining all the very small stars, and inceeaantly watching the regions 
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mapped for the appearance of new ones. Sacb is the first im« ^ud mm 
for Bucli a research, ftnd the astronomer who undertakes tlie construction of 
celestial maps, executed with the necessary detail and precudon, is of 
neceauty the fellow-labonrer of him who actually discovers the planets. 
Let us add, that often these two coUahoratewt are one and the same 
person. 

It is not necessary to explore the entire sky. It is snfficient to exa- 
mine the regions nearest the ecliptic, hecause, us the orbit of a planet must, 
necessarily, twice in each revolution, pass through the plane of the orbit of 
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the Earth, it is enough to look ont for the body at one or other of these 
nodal passages. 

Fig. 86 reprodnces, on a reduced scale, one of the maps constructed by 
a distinguished observer, M. Chacomoc, to whom astronomy owes, beddes 
numerous observations of different kinds, the discovery of eight teleecoinc 
j)lauets. 

This map includes all stars down to the thirteenth magnitude. Far- 
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Dished irith a nap of this kind, and a teleacop« powerfol enough to ehow 
«]1 the stars marked on it, the observer who intends to devote himself to 
the search after amall planets will proceed in the following maimer : — 

He mil place in the field of view of his telescope six spider lines at 
right angles to each other, and all of them the same cUataaoe apart, in each 
ft maimer that several squares will be formed, embradag just as much of 
the heavens aa do those shown in the map. He will then direct hie tele- 
scope to tbe region of the sky he wishes to examine, represented by the 
map, so as to be able to compare successively each sqnare with the corre- 
sponding portion of the sky. 

He can then asanre himself if the nDmbers and posidons of the stars 
mapped, and the stars observed, are identical. If he observe in the field 
of view a Inminons point which is not marked in the map, it ia e^ddent 
that this can only arise from two causes, if the map be welt made. It may 
te that the new body is a star of variable brightness, and that it was not 
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-visible at the time tbe map was made ; or indeed that it is a planet. It 
then becomes necessary to distingalsh between these two possible cases. 
We mnat examine whether the new body remains invariably fixed at the 
same point, or, on the other hand, if it changes its position with regard to 
the neighboaring stars. The proper modon is generally so senuble, that in 
the conrse of one evening the change of poution may be detected. In this 
last case a new planet, or perhaps a comet, has been discovered. 

Fig. 86, which represents, on the left the map itself, on the right the 
field of view of the ingtramoit, will be sufficient to give an idea of the 
manner in which this resalt is attained. The stars shown in both are the 
same, and in the field of view of the telescope is seen the new body, which, 
absent from the map, by its snccessive positions indicates the presence of a 
body belonging to oar solar system. 
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It is scarcely necessary to add aflter this that these researches are not 
only laborious, but demand the greatest patience and watchfulness.* 



XVI. 

JUPITER. 

Distance of Jupiter from the Earth and Sun— Real and apparent Dimensions — 
Movement of Rotation ; Days and Nights — Years and Seasons — Dark and Light 
Belts on the Disk; Atmosphere— > Satellites, their Movements and Dist4mces — 
Eclipses of the Satellites — Their real Dimensions. 

Frou that region of space where we have just seen the smallest members 
of our system circulating in their orbits, we pass without transition to the 
largest planet — the colossal Jupiter. 

To the naked eye, Jupiter appears as a star of the first magnitude, the 
brightness of which, variable with its distance from the Earth, is some- 
times, when the Moon is absent, sufficient to throw a shadow. Its light is 
constant, and scintillates but rarely. But if, to examine it, a rather power- 
ful telescope is used, the point expands into a well-defined disk, and is 
generally seen to be accompanied by three or four little points of light, 
which osdllate in short periods of time round the central planet : these are 
the satellites of Jupiter. 

Venus, Mercur}% and Mars, as we have seen, are without satellites ; the 
Earth has only one. Jupiter, with its four moons, which the powerfdi 
attraotion of its bulk compels to revolve round him, exhibits to us therefore 
a small system analogous to the solar one of which it forms part and which 
it reproduces on a smaller scale. 

To arrive in our journey from the Sun as far as the Jovian system, 
we must pass over a distance which exceeds five times the mean distance of 
the Sun from the Earth, or, in the mean, nearly 500,000,000 miles. But 
the orbit described by Jupiter round the Sun differs from the circular form 
more than does the Earth's. Its distance, therefore, is more variable, and 
while at perihelion it reaches 472,000,000 miles, at its greatest distance it 
is not less than 520,000,000 miles from the Sun, the difference being there- 
fore 48,000,000 miles. 

Jupiter, therefore, as seen from the Sun, presents an apparent diameter 
sometimes greater, sometimes less, than its mean one ; and of course the 

* In 1861 nine minor planets were discovered, in 1862 five, and in 1863-4 six 
only. If we suppose the watch kept constant, there is here exhibited a decrease, 
resulting apparently from a downward march, which may be explained by the fact 
that the minor planets actually discovered, being the largest of the group, the others 
more and more escape observation. The h>'pothesis of a large number of asteroids 
is not shaken. 

[In 1868, twelve minor planets were discovered, a fact which disposes at once 
of tlie diflSculty and the explanation in the preceding note. — B. A. P.] 
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eame pbenomenon is seen by observers situ*te«l on the Eaith, but in a 
much greater proportion. Fig. 87 will give &d idea of the variations of 
eize which the diek of Jupiter, at the times of its mean aud eiitreme dis- 
tances from the Earth, presents to us. 

The reason of this differenoe between the apparent dianoeters of the 
disk is easily explained. The orbit of Jupiter, like that of Mars, encircles 
the terrestrial one, and the motions of the two bodies in their respective 
orbits bring them, once in every 13 months, in the same straight line with 
the Sun, and on the same side of it; Jupiter is then in oppotilion, and its 
distance from the Earth is measured by the difference of the distances of 
the two bodies from the Son. In a sindlar period the two planets are still 
in a straight line with regard to the Sun, but on opposite sides of it. This 
is the conjunction of Jupiter, and the distance of the two planets is found 
by adding their reepective distances from the Sun. These distances them- 
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selves are sometimes smaller and someldmes greater than at others, and 
therefore the same thing happens with regard to those which separate the 
Earth from Japiter at the time of opposition and conjunction. 

At its greatest distance from the Earth, Jupiter is 617,000,000 miles 
from us ; at opposition it may be within 375,000,000 miles ; but in the 
mean, the distance of Jupiter at conjunction with the Sun is £91,000,000 
miles, and at opposition 400,000,000 miles, the difference being the dia- 
meter of the Earth's orbit. 

From the preceding numbers we may perceive the immense develop- 
ment of the orbit described by this member of our planetary system. Thus, 
to traverse this path, it requires 12 years. This gives a mean rate of 
upwards of 700,000 miles a-day, or nearly 80,000 miles an hour. 

The movements with which we are acqnunted on the Earth can give 
HI no idea of such a mass travelling eternally through the depths of space 
with a Telocity 80 times greater than that of a cannon-ball. 
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"Vi'e look upon the volume of the Earth as immense when we compare 
it to the objects which we are in the habit of seeing about ne ; but how 
mQcb more stupendous is the size of Jupiter, which is 1400 times larger 
than our globe ! This value has been deduced from tha real diameter of 
the planet, which has in turn been dednced from its apparoit size and real 
distance. 

t'ig, 88 gives an idea of the comparative dimensions of the Earth and 
the planet which we are about to describe. The diameter of Jupiter is 
nearly 11 times greater than tbitt of the Elarth, being 89,000 miles. Seen 
at the distance of the Moon, this immense globe would appear to iis with 
a diameter 34^ times larger than that of our eatellite, and its disk would 
embrace, on the celestial vault, 12U0 times the space that the full moon 
occupies. 

The form of the globe of Jupiter is not that of a perfect sphere : it is 
an ellipsoid, flattened, like the Earth, at the poles of rotation. But whilst 
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the polar compreseioD of the terrestrial spheroid is but about ^Jfith, that 
of the globe of this immense planet is i^th, so that there is beiu'eeD the 
polar diameter — the smallest, and the equatorial diameter, a difference of 
4900 miles, which gives for the flattening of each pole 2450 raiks. 

This elliptical form is very perceptible in the telescope; it ia perceivecT 
at once witliout any measurement. The drawings which accompany our 
description convey a good idea of this flattened form. 

If it be true, as physical experiments and geological facts tend to show, 
that the jilanets are bodies the primitive state of which was fluid, the ellip- 
tical form of their meridians is but a consequence of their rotation. Tlie 
flattening of a sphere, therefore, gives rise to the idea of its rotation round 
an axis which passes through its centre. 
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VentiB, the Earth, Mara, have movemeDU of rotation — b it the same 
with Jopiter? It is, and the velodty of its movement, taken in connexion 
^tb itf amall density, explains at once the extent of the flattening to which 
we refer, which hae been carefnlly meaanred. 

Very early * ohservationa of the planet demonstrated the rotatory move- 
ment of Jupiter. This was accomplished by obserTing the movement of 
the spots on its sorfaoe. We give two views of the planet, after Beer and 
Midler, at an interval of 37 minutes 15 eeconds, which clearly show the 
apparent displacement of the two dark spota produced by this movement. 

Thia immenee gbhe nvolvea on itself in about 10 hours (!) hours, 5(i 
minntes, 26 seconds). A point sitnated on the equator of Jupiter travels, 
therefore, by virtue of this movement, eight miles a second, or 27 times a» 
rapidly aa one situated on onr equator. 

The rotation of Jupiter of course produces the phenomena of day and 
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night on the planet. But, as tlie axis of rotation is nearly at right angles 
to the plane of the orbit.f there is but little difference in their length, th© 
maximum of which is five hours, for the greater portion of the surface. 
thronghout the length of the planet's long year. Two very narrow tones, 
situated at the two poles, comprise those regions of the planet where the 
day and night exceed the time of rotation. At the poles themselves, the 
Sun is visible for nearly six yeare, and remains set ailcrwards for a like 
period. 

The seasons are also very slightly varied on Jupiter ; at least at any 
given place. Summer reigns during the whole year in the Kones nearest 
to the equator, whilst the temperate regions rejoice in a perpetual spring, 
those which surrounil the poles being subject to a continual winter. 
Nothing is known as to the real climatic or meteorological conditions of 

• Cusini, in lOflS, first meaBnred ttie time in which this rotation i« iiccom- 
plished. After bim we must meatioD Sir W. Herscfael, Airy, Beer and Miiiller. 
t The angle of iDclination is about 8T°. 
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these seasoDB. At Jupiter's distance froni the Sun, the light and heat of 
that radiant body only possess hnt a small fraction of their intensity at 
the distance of the Barth ; but this diminution, consequent upon the increas- 
ing distance, may b« compensated by physical conditions, snch as a greater 
density of the atmosphere, a higher calorific or lumiaone capacity of the 
matters composing the soil Does the globe of Jupiter still possess an 
iiitemal heat considerable enough to raise the temperature of the crust to 
an extent snfiicient to make up for the relative feebleness of the solar 
beat? These are questions on which science is still silent 

Jupiter's year is, as we have said, equal to about t^velve of ours : to 
be exact, the length of his year 18-4282^*^ days, or 11 years, 10 months, 
14 days, 19 hours. It follows, therefore, that, measured in sidereal days 
of the planet, the yew of Jupiter comprises 10,478 rotations, or 10,477 
Jovian sidereal days. From these numbers, it is easily found that between 
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the sidereal and solar day of Jnpiter there is scarcely three seconds 
difference — that is, three of our seconds. 

Seen irom the Earth, Jupiter does not present perceptible phases; its 
great dirtance, and the fact that its orbit is so far removed from our own 
and away from the Sun, render a reason for this, which of course does not 
in any way afFect what wa have said concerning the planet's days and 
nights. We possess decisive proofs that the planet does not shine by its 
own light ; and we may remember that Mars, at a less distance from the 
Earth and Sun, presents only small indications of phases. 

V^'e must now look upon the planet from a physical point of view, 
What wo know of the planet's phy^cal constitution has been derived 
from observations of the belts or patches of different shades which 
girdle the planet in a direction parallel to its equator. The drawings we 
have already given indicate these appearances, but to give our readers the 
best idea possible, we repiodnce, in Plate XI, a magnificent drawing by 
Mr. De La Rue. 
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Broad greyish belts Btretch across the disk, north and south of the 
equator, and between these a brighter [often rose-ooloured] space marks 
the equatorial regions. On either side of the principal belts approaching 
the polar r^ons, other narrower bands are seen, sometimes dark, some-^ 
times light. The brightness of the disk is decidedly more feeble at the poles. 

With a low magnifying power these belts seem perfectly straight, but 
under better optical conditions it is easy to see numerous irregularities- 
and transverse markings, vandyking and crossing the more visible features- 
in various directions, in the middle even of the bands. One important: 
circumstance is, that the dark bands do not reach the borders of the disk. 
[Webb, however, is of another opinion. He teUs us that he commonly 
sees the belts right up to the limb.] 

Independently of the bright and dark belts, spots of various forms are- 
seen ; and it is by the observation of these points that the time of rotation 
has been determined. The spots and belts vary besides in form and 
position. On several occasions one or other of the two large dark belts 
has entirely disappeared. This happened to the northern belt in 1834: 
and 1885. 

It is, then considered certain that these phenomena are atmospheric, 
aud the parallelism of the strata of clouds is very naturally explained by 
the direction and velocity of the rotation. The equatorial regions of 
Jupiter are doubtless regions of great aerial currents, analogous to the 
trade-winds of our planet — with this difference, however, as remarked by 
Arago, that the direction in which the cloud-belts move is opposite to that 
of our own trade- winds. 

The variability of position of the irregular spots indicates a proper 
motion ; according to Beer and M&dler, the rapidity of their displacement 
is about 100 miles a-day, — the velocity of a light wind on our Earth. 
We have, therefore, no reason for supposing the existence of violent 
tempests and hurricanes, which were at first imagined. We may hold,, 
on the contrary, that the Jovian meteorological phenomena are produced 
very calmly. The long year of the planet, the slight and gradual 
variations of its seasons, the no doubt considerable density of its atmo- 
sphere, the force of gravity at its surface, are so many facts which tend to 
produce a great atmospheric stability .''^ 

The mass of Jupiter equals 3S8 times that of our globe, whilst its 
volume, as we have seen, exceeds the Earth's nearly 1400 times. This 
gives, for the matter of which it is formed, a mean density less than a 
quarter of the terrestrial density. It is a third more than that of water ; 
it is easy to conjecture that the strata forming the surface have, at most, 
the density of water. Is the surface of Jupiter, then, in a liquid state ?' 
Here observations fail us. 

* [During the outnmn and winter of 1809-70, Mr. Browning, F.B.A.S. noticed 
a very remarkable change in the colour of the equatorial belt, which, in place of 
being, as usual, nearly a pure white, passed through many tints of yellow and 
yellowish-red. Other observers subsequently noticed the same peculiarity. — B.A. P ,]i 
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Four Inmtnous pointe — four Bmall stan — nnceauDgly accompany 
-Tupiter in its twelve-yearly ravolntion. They are easily observed with 
small teleBcopes. 

From hour to hour their positions vary, and they seem to oscillate 
from one aide to the other of the disk, in paths nearly parallel to the direction 
«f the belts, that is to say, to the equator of Jnpiter. These are its moons 
■or satellites. They are besides frequently seen to disappear, one, two, and 
even three at a time. It sometimes, indeed, even happens that not one of 
.'the funr is visible. Jupiter then appears atone, deprived of its companions. 
This state of things was observed by Mr. Dawes on the 27th of September, 
1843. But it only bajipens very rarely. 
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Taking these satellites in the order of their distances, the times of their 
revolutions are as folloivs : 

rirst salellile (To) .... 1 day, 18 hoiir8,'3ri minutes 
Second „ (Europa) . . 3 „ 13 „ 43 „ 
ThiM „ {Gnrjmede) . 7 „ 3 „ 43 „ 
Fourth „ (Callisto) . . IG „ 10 „ :|3 „ 

In comparing these times with that of the revolution of the ilooa, it is 
seen that the movements of the satellites of Jupiter are much more rapid 
'than that of our Moon. This rapidity is the more marked, as their dis- 
tances from the planet, and therefore the lei^ths of their orbits, are more 
.considerable thou In the case of our satellite. Measured from the centre 
of the planet, the mean distances of these satellites are, of lo, 278,000 
.miles ; of Europa, 443,000 ; of Ganymede, 707,000 ; and of CaUisto, 
1,243,000. These distances are, of course, the radii of their orbits. 

The orbits of the two first satellites are nearly cireular ; those of the 
other two are more elongated. But on the scale on which Sgure 92 
presents the system of Jupiter to us, these elongations are imperceptible. 

The total space occupied by this interesting system measures nearly 
2J millions of miles in diameter. 

The study of the other phenomena observable in the Joviui system 
presents great interest. Among these phenomena, we must especially 
mention eclipses. 
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Jupiter, like aU celestial bodies not self-luminous, casts into space, in 
the direction opposite to the Sun, a cone of shade, the axis of which is- 
always situated in the plane of the orbit, and the length of which is pro* 
portionate to the dimensions of the planet and its distance from the Hun. 
INow, the three first satellites revolve round Jupiter in planes but little 
inclined to the planet's orbit, so that at each revolution they pass through 
the cone of shade ; thereby causing, to themselves an eclipse of the Sun, 
and to Jupiter an eclipse of jte satellites. From the Earth, we can 
distinctly see the disappearance, or immertion, of the satellites in the 
planet's shadow, as also their reappearances, or emeriions. 
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The fourth satellite also undergoes eclipse, but, on account of the much 
greater inclination of the plane of its orbit, these eclipses are less frequent, 
sometimes it grazes, as it were, the limit of the cone of shade, and the 
eonall loss of light which the satellite undergoes shows us that it is but 
partially edipeed. 

The nighte of Jupiter, then, are illuminated by four moons, which are 
to be seen, sometimes singly, sometimes together, above the horizon, and 
which may present at the same time all the varying phases of our single 
satellite. The nearest appears to the inhabitante of the planet with 
dimensions nearly equal to those of the Moon seen from the Earth. It is 
always eclipsed when full, that is, about every 42 hours, or four of 
Jupiter's days. 
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The second and third Batellitea in the order of distance, aeen from 
-JujHteT, appear of equal apparent diameter — a little more than half of 
that of our Moon : their ecUpeee take place, for the second, every 85 honrs, 
— 8 J of Jupiter's days; and, for the third, at succea«ive intervala of 171 
hours, or 17J of the planet's days. 

Jupiter's moons, at each of their reTolutions, pass alec between the 
planet and the Sun. At the time of each new moon, then, as their dis- 
tances are snch that the cone of shade which they throw behind them 
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leachea the enrface of Juinter, they ^ve rise, on the r^ons they pasa over, 
to edipees of the Snn, either partial or totaL Theee jihenomena are also 
visible from the Earth, and Plate XI represents Jnjnter at the moment 
when the shadow of a satellite appears on the disk in the form of a small 
black dot, whilst the sateUite itself is seen, a small bright circle, on the 
greyish belt« of the planet. The three first satellites are never subject to 
«mnltaneons eclipses ; this follows from a law of their motions and relative 
distances, discovered by Laplace. 
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TIuB coneeqnence ie only applicable to eclipses properly bo called, that 
18 tQ Bay, to the pawagee of the satellites through the cone of the planet's 
shadow. But to an observer placed oit the Earth, a satellite may dis- 
appear widioQt nndergoing an ecliiise ; it may pass behind the disk of the 
jdanet and be occulted. 

Lastly, as mentioned above, it may ha]^)en that during the disappear- 
ance of the three satellites, the fourth is between the Earth and the planet 
Then the jdanet equally appears solitary and deprived of its companions. 

Figure 93 will render clear the various portions which the satellite 
may occupy with reference to the Earth. One of them in this figure is 
represented eclipsed, the other Is seen projected on the disk, on which also 
its shadow is thrown ; a third is hidden by the planet, and the fourth is 
entirely visible. 

We have seen what are the apparent dimensions of the four BatelUt^s, 
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aa seen from Jupiter, compared to the apparent size of our Moon. But 
we must not confound the apparent vdth the real diameters. It follows, 
from the measures made by aetponomers, that the diameter of the first 
satellite is 2440 miles ; of the second, 21il2 ; of the third, 3uT9 ; and of 
the fourth, 8062 milee. So the third and fourthin the order of distance are 
the first and second in order of magnitude ; one only ie less than our 
Moon ; taken together, they would furm a body 9^ times larger than it, 
or about one-fifth of the volume of the Earth. 

Lastly, the volume of^lie largest exceeds by two-thirds the volume of 
the planet Mercury. Here, then, we have a secondary body larger than a 
primary one of the first order, and far surpassing in size those which 
«ircnlate between Mars and Jupiter. 

Sir W. Herschel studied with great care the variations of brightness 
-of each satellite, and found that they occurred in each period of revolution. 
He hence imagined that this variability was owing to the nature of the 
faces which each of these bodies successively presents to the Elarth. It 
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follows from these observations that, as in the case of the Moon, the same 
face is always turned towards the primary : this of coarse would render 
the times of rotation and revolution equal. The disks of the third and 
fourth satellite present spots which are represented in the preceding 
drawing (fig. 94). 

There is another point. These moons can be distinguished not only 
by their dimensions and the brightness of their light, but also by their 
colour. According to Beer and Madler, the first and second satellites 
have a bluish tint, especially when compared with the third, the light of 
which is yellow. Some difference in colour is certain, although contrast 
may go for something. The light of the fourth satellite is bluish,* like 
that of the first two. 

[Bringing our Mars observations to bear, we might almost be justified 
in supposing these varying colours to be caused by different distributions 
of land and water.] 

The united masses of Jupiter and its four satellites are the tvW^ 
part of the mass of the Sun ; that of Jupiter alone is 6000 times the mass 
of its satellites, or, as we have said, 338 times the mass of our Earth. 
Lastly, Jupiter exceeds in mass all the other bodies of the Solar system, 
the Sun excepted, by 2^ times. 



XVII. 

SATURN. 

Its Exceptional Physical Constitation — Distance of Saturn from the San andlh>m 
the Earth— Apparent and real Dimensions — Movement of Rotation and Polar 
Compression — Days, Nights, and Seasons — Rings; Movement of Rotation — 
Satellites — Celestial Phenomena to an Inhabitant of the Planet. 

If Jupiter be the largest planet of the Solar System, Saturn is by far the 
most gorgeously attended among the secondary systems of which that 
system itself is composed. 

Not by four only, but by even eight satellites, is the central planet 
encircled ; and if these eight moons in their revolution do not give rise to 
eclipses as frequently as do those of Jupiter, the inhabitants of Saturn 
possess a much stranger spectacle, one, as far as we know, unique in the 
planetary system ; we allude to the wondrous ring system which surrounds 
the planet at some distance from its equator and revolves eternally round 
it. Thus, then, we see that the further we go in our exploration of the 
Solar System, the more have we to admire the wonderful variety in the 
constitution of the bodies which people it. Now we have to deal with 
isolated planets, such as Mercury, Venus, and Mars ; now, with such a 

* [The light of the fourth satellite is reddish, decidedly,— W. R. D.] 
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•group of celestial pigmies as the telescopic planets; and, again, "with 
matter more finely divided still, like the Zodiacal light, and the shooting 
stars. Then we find the Earth accompanied hy a single Moon in its 
Annual revolution round the common focus; and, lastly, the group of 
large planets, which are not only distinguished by their enormous 
•dimensions, but by the number of secondary bodies maintained in their 
sphere of attraction, which with their primaries form real systems in 
miniature. 

Up to this point, however, whatever may have been the variety of the 
elements of each planet, there has been, a common point of resemblance — 
4:he form of each has been a regular spheroid. Nor have the revelations 
of the telescope taught us that the planets which we have already 
described are surrounded with anything save the satellites we have 
•described. 

[The first peep at Saturn, however, infinitely extends our mental 
horizon ; besides eight satellites, it is .surrounded by a system of rings, 
«ome shining with a golden light, others transparent ; and it may 
possibly be, that the Zodiacal light, and the meteoric and asteroidal rings, 
may be to the Sun what Saturn's rings are to Saturn — an innumerable 
company of satellites, as the sands on all shores for multitude.] 

Before, however, describing the rings of Saturn in detail, as they 
deserve, we must chronicle the principal astronomical data of the planet 
itself. 

The mean distance of Saturn fix)m the Sun exceeds 9^ times that of 
the Earth, a distance expressed by the enormous number of 909,000,000 
miles, — not far from double the distance of Jupiter. Seen from such a 
distance, the solar disk is reduced to the hundredth of its apparent size 
to us ; and it is in this proportion that the intensity of the light and 
beat is reduced, unless there be some compensating power in its atmo- 
sphere. 

The orbit of Saturn is not circular ; it has, like that of the other planets, 
the form of an ellipse, of which the Sun does not occupy the centre, but 
the focus. The planet is therefore sometimes nearer to, and sometimes' 
more distant firom, the radiant body. At its perihelion and aphelion 
respectively, these distances are 858,000,000 and 960,000,000 miles. 
There is, therefore, between the extreme distances a difference of some 
100,000,000 miles. From these numbers it is easy to deduce the length 
of the path described by Saturn in his long year of 10,760 of our days, or 
29 years 167 days. Saturn travels along this orbit with a mean velocity 
of 529,000 miles a-day, or 22,000 miles an hour.* 

If Saturn, by reason of the elliptical form of its orbit, approaches 
more or less to the focus of the solar system, it is easy to understand that 

* If this velocity be compared with those that we have given for the planets lying 
between the San and Saturn, we shall see that the movement of the planets in their 
orbits is slower as the distance increases. This is a direct consequence of a law of 
Kepler's, of which more anon. 

P 
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its dietxiioeB from tlie Earth must vaiyatill more, secordmg to the relative 
positiouB of the two planets and the Suu. It is at oppoakfon that they are 
neareat ; at conjimctioT), on the contrary, their dutance is tanch more coaei- 
derable. These two periods occar at intervals of 378 days, of a little more 
than a year. But the maximum or minimum distances themselves vary, 
from one period to another, becaoae eadi of the two planets, according to 
the point of its orbit which it occupies, is itself more or leas removed from 
the Snn. The distance of Saturn from the Earth may vary between 
1,067,000,000 and 701,000,000 mOes. This difference of 2i*G,000,000 
miles prodnces, as may be imagined, a eonesponding variation in the 
apparent dimenaions of the {Janet : fig. 95 showa between what linaits that 
variation liea. 

NevetthelesB, as seen from the Earth, Saturn alwaya appears under the 
aspect of a star of the first magnitude, which our best telescopes present 
to us nnder the form of a spheroidal globe, surrounded, as we have seen, 
with a ring brighter than itself. 

Let US continue to consider but the nucleus of this singular systan. 
Its distance being known, it is easy to deduce its real dimensioua : these 
show Saturn to be the second of the prindpal planets, as far as its uze ia 
concerned. 
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diowlng ilao th* dunrent bpp«u>d«j preaenlKl by Iti 

As it turns rapidly on one of its diameters, it is much flattened at the 
poles of rotation, so that it is necesaary, in giving lU dimensiona, to dls- 
' tinguish between the axis, or polar diameter, and that of its equator. 
Wliile the latter measures 9^ times more than that of the Earth's mean 
diameter, or 75,100 miles, the former is only 8i times greater, or 68,270 
miles. The difference of 6830 miles represents a flattening of I'^th, that ot 
the Earth being ^^, or 26 miles. 

To make a tonr of this immenae globe, taking the shortest way, its 
inhabitants would have to travel nearly 214,000 miks passing through the 
polea, or 236,000 along the equator. 

These distanoea are less than on Jupiter, but they are more than nine 
times greater than those of our globe. These dimenaions give a surface of 
16,665,000,000 aqnare miles, and a volume more than 776 times greater 
than that of our Earth. 

But the mass of this enormous spheroid is far from being comparable 
with its volume— at least, if we compare this with that of tlie Earth : it 
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is but a little mora thui 100 times greater* (102-C8;}). This indicates, 
on the Buppoeition that it is eqnally dense throughout, that it is composed 
of matter seven times lighter than the materials of our Earth, and conse- 
quently less dense than water j [in fact, about the density of oak or 
ralphnric ether.] 

The rotatory movement of Saturn has been detennined by ubserrations 
of the dark bands which cross the dish in a directiou parallel to its 
eqnator; the inequalitieB of these bands, by their periodical return, have 
.enabled astronomers to calculate the time of rotation, which is 10 hours, 
29 minutes, 17 seconds. 

Here, tlken, we find one of the largest planets mth a period of rotation 
lees than half those of Mercury, Venus, Mars, or the Earth. Day and 
night succeed each other on the average at intervals of five hours, but the 



length of the year, which comprises 21,631 complete Totation^ or 24,63(^ 
8(dar days of Saturn, cansee the seasons to modify the lengths of day and 
night bnt very slowly. 

As to the seasoks themselves, they are much more varied than on' 
Jnpiter, since, ovring to the considerable inclination of the axis to the 
l^ane of the orbit,f Saturn presents to the Snn sometimes one, and some-^ 
times another, of its poles of rotation. For the same place on its surface,. 
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the alfitnde of the Sun above the horizon is still more variable than on the 
Earth ; but if we wish to form an idea of the change of temperature due 
to this cause, it is important to remark that the altitude of which we speak 
varies thirty times less rq)idly than with us. Each of Saturn's seasons 
lasts more than seven of our years, and there is nearly fifteen years* inter- 
val between the autumn and spring equinoxes, and between the summer 
Bud winter solstices. 

But we should have but an incomplete idea of the phenomena 
presented by the days, nights, and seasons of Saturn, if we did not take, 
into account the modifications produced in these elements by the existence 
of the annular appendages by which this magnificent planet is surrounded, 
and by the presence on the horizon of the eight satellites which escort it 
in its long revolution of thirty years. The drawings given in Plate XII 
show Saturn ^s it was observed, at an interval of nearly three years, in 
two points of its orbit, distant enough to modify perceptibly its position 
relatively to . the Earth and the Sun ; all the details of the disk and of the 
rings perceived by the most powerful instruments are faithfully reproduced. 

At the time of the discovery of this strange system, telescopes had just 
been invented. The imperfections of these instruments threw Galileo, says 
Arago, * into great perplexity.' A letter to the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
informs us that Saturn seemed to him tricorps. ' When I observe Saturn/ 
he remarks, ' with a glass of a power of more than thirty times, the central 
body seems the largest ; the two others, situated one on the east, the other 
on the west, and on a line which does not coincide with the direction of 
' the zodiac, seera to touch it. They are like two supporters, who help old 
Saturn on his way, and always remain at his side. With a glass of smaller 
magnifying power, the planet appears elongated and of the form of an 
olive.' 

Saturn subsequently appeared to the illustrious astronomer, perfectly 
round. He regarded his preceding observations as optical illusions, and 
in his disappointment exclaimed, ' Can it be possible some demon has 
mocked me ? ' This is the first record we have of the disappearance of 
the rings, of which more presently. Huyghens subsequently observed 
these appendages of Saturn, and he first gave the explanation which the 
theory of the planet's motion and the employment of more powerful instru- 
ments have definitely confirmed. 

[Most encouraging is the chapter of the history of Modern Astronomy 
which tells us how eye and mind have bridged over the tremendous gap 
which separates us from the planet. We have seen by d^^rees a ring 
evolved out of the triform planet, and the great division in the ring and 
the irregularities on it, brought to light Enceladus, and coy Mimas, 
faintest of twinklers, are caught by Herschel's giant mirrors, and he, too, 
first among men, realises the wonderful tenuity of the ring along which he 
saw those satellites travelling, 'like pearls strung on a silver thread.' 
Then Bond comes on the field, and furnishes evidence to show that we 
must multiply the number of separate rings we know not how many iSM. 
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And here we reach the golden age of Satnrnian discovery, when Bond, 
with the giant refractor of Oambridge, U.S., and Dawes, with his eagle 
gaze and 6 J -inches Munich glass, first beheld that wonderful dark semi- 
transparent ring which stiU remains one of the wonders of our system. 
But the end is not yet ; ere summer on the southern surface of the ring 
fades into autumn, Otto Struve in turn comes upon the field, detects, as 
Dawes had previously done, a division even in the dark ring, and measures 
it while it is invisible to Lassell's mirror — a proof, if one were needed, of 
the enormous superiority possessed by refractors in such inquiries. Then 
we approach 1861, when the ring-plane again passes through the Earth, 
4md Otto Struve and Wray observe those curious nebulous appearances, of 
wliich more anon.] 

We know indeed, now, that surrounding Saturn, and nearly in the 
plane of its equator, is extended a system of rings which may be broadly 
'divided into threes of unequal breadths : of these the thickness is relatively 
very small. The exterior ring, the one farthest from the planet, is separated 
from the intermediate one by a very distinct break, whilst the interior ring, 
that nearest to Saturn, seems joined on to the second. Their brightnesses 
sxe very different : the intermediate ring, the most brilliant of the three, is 
more luminous than the globe of Saturn ; the exterior ring is of a greyish 
tint, nearly of the same shade as the dark bands of the disk. Bodi of 
these are opaque, and throw on Saturn a very distinct shadow. The 
interior ring, on the contraiy, is dusky, and almost of a purple tinge, and 
transparent ; it stands out on the globe of Saturn as a dark band, ^ough 
which the luminous disk is readily seen, [and without distortion.] 

[Let us dwell for a moment on this transparent ring, the physical 
features of which are perhaps less remarkable than the fact that it was not 
•discovered till 1850, and had been entirely overlooked, if it existed, till 
then, not only by all ordinary observers, but by Herschers great telescopes. 
When Bond and Dawes discovered it, it was by no means easy of observa- 
tion, but now it may be seen in a four-inch achromatic. Another 
remarkable fact is the probable increase in width since the time of its dis- 
•covery, which we shall see subsequently to have an iipportant bearing on 
one of the hypotheses suggested to account for the entire appendage.] 

In order that a dear idea may be obtained of the positions and breadths 
of the rings, we give in fig. 97 a view of the system, such as would be 
obtained by an observer placed above the plane of the rings in the 
prolongation of the planet's polar axis. 

The exterior diameter of tbe outer ring is 1 73,500 miles, and its inner 
^ameter 153,500 mUes; its breadth therefore is 10,000 miles. These 
dimensions for the middle ring are respectively 150,000, 113,400, and 
18,300 miles. The distance which separates these two rings is 1750 miles. 
The dark ring joins the middle (or bright) ring. The space between its 
interior edge and the surfiace of the planet is 10,150 miles ; its breadth 
therefore is 9000 miles. The entire breadth of the ring-system, therefore, 
is 39,050 miles. Its thickness is probably not more than 100 miles. 
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Can then, auch a material Byatem, whether solid or liquid, anBtun itself^ 
without point of contact or support, in a constant — or nearly constant — 
position with regard to the planet ? And, if so, how do its difierent parta 
resist the ' pull' which the attraction of Saturn exerdses on each of them ? 
It would seem that this immense bridge ought by degrees to break up, and 
then — catastroj^a far beyond anything the face of heaven has yet presented 
to man's eye — be precipitated in unutterable and headlong fall npon the 
surface of the planet. 

Laplace first conudered this problem. He showed that its equilibrium 



Fig. n—Blii-Kye Vlaw of BaKini oiid id rii>g-i;itgDi. 

could not be possible and stable, unless the section of the ring, of elliptical 
form, presented in several points Ineqaalities of breadth or curvature. 
Observation has shown that these conditions exist, as the centre of gravity 
of the ring does not coindde with that of the planet, and slow oscillations 
in their relative positions take place. Moreover, he showed that there was 
another essential condition — the ring ought to rotate in its plane with a 
Telocity of little more than ten hours. Herecbel imagined that be had 
also detected this rotation, which thus agreed with the result of calculation. 
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His obeerratiouB, made in 1790, g&ve a period of rotation of 10 houre, 
32 minntee. 

[Since Hob time, bowever, Laplace'a inveadgation has been sbown t» 
be insaSkdent, and Pieroe and Maxwell bave in tarn demonstrated tbat the 
ringe are not solid, and are not liquid ; and their non-solidity appears to 
be shown, not only by the variable traces of divisions in the ring and the 
appearance — may we not almost eay the birth? — of the dark ring, but 
by the possible increaae in the breadth of the ring-syatem. The least 
faTonrable measure of the width of the ring in Huyghena' time givea 
23,667 miles ; Herachel found it 26,207. The moat modem recorded 
measoreinents give 28,300, bo that if we accept these measaremeuts, the 
present annual increase in the breadth of the ring ia 29 milee. 

Of what, then, are the rings composed 1 It is now held by some- 
that they are composed of SfUelliet, and Proctor has pointed out that on. 
this bypotheeis, — 

' The temporary divisions and mottled stripes are easily explained. 
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It is conceivable, for instance, that the streams of satellites forming the' 
rings might be temporarily separated along arcs of greater or less length. 
by narrow strips altogether clear of satellites, or in which satellites might 
be hut sparsely diatributed. Divisions of the former kind would appear 
as dark linse, while those of the latter kind would present precisely that 
mottled appearance seen in the dasky or ash-coloured stripes. The- 
transparency qf the dark inner ring ia eaaily nnderatood if we conaider 
the satellites to be sparsely scattered throughout that formation. The 
fact that this ring has only become visible of late years no longer presents 
an insuperable difficulty, for it is readily conceivable that the satellites 
forming the dark ring have originally belonged to the inner bright ring, 
whence collisions or disturbing attractions have hut lately propelled or 
drawn them. The gradual spreading out of the rings is explicable when 
the syatem is supposed to conaiet of satellites only connected by their 
mntaal attractions ; while the thinneas of the system is obviously a neces- 



eary conseqaeiice of ench s formation, for the attraction of Saturn's bolging 
«quatoriAl r^ons would compel each satellite to travel near the plane of 
Saturn's equator.'* 



ng. «B— 4itiini. Jon. S, ia«3, W U' Cr. Lumlooua iiipendieoi of tha rioe. (Wnf.) 

The elliptical ehading on the inner bright ring at the endi of the 
■apparent longer axie of the dark ring, which is represented in onr figures, 



Fig. 100.— Eipa«o»ilon of tba FtiuM of Bfttorn'i ring*. Petlodleal dlMppMiuni of Uis ringt. 

«nd has been a. eon puzzle to our obeen-ers, also finds « poesible 
explnnatiou : — 

' We have only to imagine that the satellites are strewn more densely 
• ProctOT'B Sal«rn md ili Sgifem, p. 1 IR. This Tohune fomis the most com- 
pleie moDognLph of the pluiefrvet putifithed. 
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near the outer edges of the bright ringB, and especially of the inner bright 
ring, and that tluB density of dietribndon gradually diminiahes inwards. 
For instance, we may conclude that along the inner edge of the inner 
bright ring the satellites are so eparsely strewn, that, at the eztrenudea of 
the apparent longer axis of that edge, the dark background of the tky 
beeomet vitihle through the gapi betaxen the tateUitet.' 

Mr. Dawea attribntea this shading to the overlapping of the dark ring, 
which may he thicker than the inner edge of the bright ring. 

Otto Struve and Wrayalso noticed, in 1861 and ldG2, curious appen- 
dages, like douds of a less intense light, lying on the ring, differing 
mDch in 'colour froni the ordinary coloar of the rings — not yellow, but 
more of a livid colour, brown and bine. These appearances, on the hypo- 
thesis to which we refer, are supposed to be due to the satellites drawn 
ont of the plane of the ring by the attraction of Saturn's outer satellite.] 



Fig. 101.— Sitani, Not. S2, JMSfBoncl). LnminoMpolnU Ttribls Denrlba period of 
tba diauppHmica of ths dug. 

In its movement round the Sun, the axis of Saturn, like that of the 
other planets, remune parallel to itself. The axis of motion of the rings 
is also constant, and, as their inclination to the plane of the planet's orbit 
is considerable,* it follows that the Sun sometimes illuminates one of the 
faces of the system, sometimes the other. In two diametrically opposed 
positions in Saturn's orbit, the plane of the rings is directed to tlie Sun, 
and eonseqaently their edge only receives its light. This takes place at 
the'epoch of Saturn's equinoxes. 

'^'hat, then, are the appearances presented to us Earth -dwellers ? 
Evidently that the rings, by an effect of perspective easily gathered from 
* [TiiiB inclination of Uie Planet's orbit to the plnnc of the 

ecliptic u a° siy 20" 

The inclination of the plane of tbe rings to tJie seme plane ia . 3tl 10 S3J 



fig. 100, appear sometimes, more and Bometimee less open ; and that during 
one-half of the planet's year, the part of the ring between ub aod the planet 
iH apparently projected on the northern hemisphere ; and daring the other 
half the ' dip ' is in an inveree direction, and the ring is seen to cover a 
part of the sontb hemiephere. At two particular periods the ring, being 
only illuminated at the edge, disappears entirely, except in the most 
powerful instruments, which then show a light Imninous line near the 
prolongation of Saturn's equator. 

We give two drawings which represent Saturn in this particular 
position. The first (fig. 101} shows the planet as it was observed by 
Professor Bond, in November, 1848. The other (fig. 102), which we also 
owe to the same astronomer, gives the explanation of the luminous points 
recorded in fig. 101. 

[He anppoBes them dae (as the Earth was not in the plane of the ring) 
to the light reflected from the edgee of the difFerent rings, which near the 



epoch of the passage of the ring-plane through the San, received the 
Sun's light.] 

Beddes this cause for the disappearance of the rings, which is inde- 
pendent of the position of the Eartii in its orbit, and depends only upon 
the passage of the plane of the rings through the Sun, there is another, 
which depends upon our Earth passing through the plane of the ring. 
An observer, situated on our globe, would then, equally, only see the edge 
of the ring ; he could observe neither the upper nor lower surface, but 
merely, near the time of passage, the luminous points to which we have 
referred. 

There is still another cause for the disappearance of the ring, and thia 
occurs when the Earth is on one side of the plane of the rings and the 
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Son is on the other. At Buch times obviously, as the dark eorface is 
tamed towards us, we cannot see it. 

Buch appears to us Saturn at its enormous distance from the Earth. 
We liave a^d that it is the richest of the ayBfems, or worlds in miniature, 
which surroand the Sun. It is distinguished from all the others, not only 
by its wondrous rings, which bear witness, perhaps, of the method of 
formation of our planetary worlds, bnt in addition by eight satellites, the 
incessant revolution of which round the central globe adds to the variety 
of its celestial phenomena. 

We give below the names of the eight moons of Saturn, with their 
distances from the centre of the planet, and the time of their revolutions 
in terrestrial mean solar days : — 

UigUnca tVom S*tum'< Tlmis or lidsnal rorolutions. 



Miaaa . . 


. 110,72s 


Enceladas . 


. 153,030 


Telbys . . 


. ino,3a5 


Dione . . 


. 243.670 


Bliea . . 


, wo.3ao 


Titan . . 


. 788,915 


Hyperion 


. 051.160 


Japetos . . 


. a,-i9S,70O 



o" 


as 


37 


23 




8 


53 
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1 


31 


18 


20 


3 


17 


11 
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12 


25 


11 


15 


n 


41 


2S 



31 



« 



54 40 

The first four satellites are all nearer to Saturn than the Moon is to 
the Earth. Mimas U, more- 
over, but 82,000 miles from 
Saturn's surface, and Dione 
about 206,000; Mimas' dis- 
tance from the edge of the ring 
being but about 31,000 miles. 
On the other hand, Japetus 
is nearly ten times more distant 
from Saturn than we are from 
oar satellite, so that the diameter 

of the Satumian system mea- Eig. los.— a.fnn>Bndi'n«i*utia. 

Bures nearly 4,500,000 miles. (sir j. Hsraciioi.) 

Figure 104 shows the system of the orbits of the satellites, supposing 
their planes coincident with the plane of Saturn's orbit. These curves 
are not circular; but their eccentricity ia not accurately known, and the 
elliptical form would not be perceptible, on the small scale we have 
adopted. 

We see, by the times of revolution, that the movements of the 
satellites are extremely rapid ; their phases, therefore, must vary rapidly 
to the inhabitants of the planet. Mimas passes from new to full moon in 
less than twelve hours, a little more than Saturn's day. In one or two 
days, the foar following moons present the same succession of appearances. 
Japetos alone accomplishes its entire revolution in a longer time than our 
lunar month. The two interior satellites and Hyperion are verj- difficult 
to observe, and require experienced observers, provided with the most 
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powerful inBtraments. The remaining five satellites, however, are well 
seen with carefol watching in a five-foot achromatic. The diameter of 
Titan, the largest satellite, has heen measured. It is ahout the sixteenth 
part of that of Saturn. It is, therefore, more than half the diameter of 
the Earth. Thus, as in the case of Jupiter's satellites, one of the secondary 
bodies of this marvellous system exceeds in size such planets as Mercury 
and Mars ; its volume is about nine times that of our Moon. 

We have before referred to the days, nights, and seasons in this planet. 
It will be readily understood, by referring to what we have said of these 




Fig. 104.— Bird's-oye View of the Orbits of Batnrn'a aatellites. 

matters in the case of the Earth, that similar variations must also take 
place in this planet in a given place, in the course of the year, and at the 
same moment, in difierent latitudes. 

At the two poles, and throughout the polar zones, these variations 
attain their maximum. During fifteen of our years the Sun does not 
leave the north pole, and a night of the same length envelopes the south 
pole of Saturn ; the reverse phenomena occur during the fifteen following- 
years. Doubtless, an intense cold is the consequenoe of this prolonged 
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privation of the rays of light and heat. To this long winter, and the ice 
and snow with which the polar regions are douhtless covered, may perhaps, 
be attributed the whitish zone which has been remarked ronnd the poles ; 
bat at such a distance physical facts elude us, and we must rest content 
with hypotheses. 

The atmosphere of Saturn is doubtless very dense, especially near 
the equatorial regions ; the bright belts with which the disk is girdled are 
probably produced by the reflexion of light from immense cloud-masses, 
which the rapidity of the movement of rotation incessantly accumulates. 
The darker belts possibly, as we remarked in the case of Jupiter, indicate 
a more serene atmosphere. 

Let us imagine ourselves on the globe of the Saturn. Thence let us 
ga2se on the appearances of the celestial vault during the day and night. 

If we start from either pole, in advancing as far as 63° of Satumioentric- 
latitude, we shall traverse those regions of the hemisphere where the ring 
is Ujever visible ; only the satellites appear above the horizon, and present 
to the spectator the varied aspect of their phases. 

Leaving this latitude, the ring -system begins to be visible. But it is 
only during the two seasons of spring and summer that the surface of the 
rings, turned towards the hemisphere where we are placed, receives the 
rays of the Sun, and lights up, by reflexion, the planet's nights. During- 
the day their arcs send forth but feeble light, analogous possibly to that 
reflected by our Moon when visible in broad day. 

The form and extent of the immense luminous arches vary, moreover, 
according to the latitude ; starting from 63°, and advancing towards the 
equator, they rise higher and higher above the horizon. We first see a. 
part of the exterior ring, then the ring in its entirety. At the mean 
latitude of 45**, the two first rings are observed. In proportion as we de- 
scend towards the equatorial regions, the entire system becomes visible, but 
at the same time, the visual rays having a more oblique direction, the 
rings diminish in apparent breadth, continually, however, rising more and 
more above the horizon. At the equator, they are only visible by their 
interior edge. This edge is then presented as an immense luminous band, 
stretched from east to west, passing through the zenith. 

To give an idea of the magnificent spectacle which the starry vault 
presents during the nights of the summer season, we have sketched, ac- 
cording to the laws of perspective, the appearance of the rings from a 
latitude comprised between 25° and 30°. These two ideal views represent 
the ring at midnight, the one a little after the equinox, the other at the 
beginning of summer, towards the period of the solstice. 

In the first of these Satumian landscapes (fig. 105), the ring-system is 
seen forming an immense arch, interrupted by a large space at Uie summit. 
The sky is visible through the division, which separates the two principal 
rings, and it again appears below the arch. The interruption at the 
summit is produced by the shadow cast by Saturn, and is only distin- 
guished from the sky by the absence of stars. It is possible, however. 
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that this eclipsed portion of the rings may he sometimes rendered viwhle 
by the refraction of the Eolar rays by the atmosphere of the planet. The 
eclipsed band may take a coloured tint, analt^ous to the reddieh colour of 
the Moon dnring total eclipscB. 

The second ideal landscape (fig. 106) allows uh to see the exterior ring 
in its entirety. At the aolstices, the shadow of the planet is thrown only 
on the interior rings. We must remark, also, that at the different hours of 
the night the position of the shadow is not the same. It only occupies 
the middle of the arc at midnight. It hence follows that after sunset 
the western part of the ring first appears ; by degrees, as the night ad> 
vonces, the western arc dtminisbea, and the other portions appear at tbe 



Fig. IDG.— Ths Ringi hoi trmo Baloni it ■ kUtuda or&boQt S8*. Idol View, kt mldnigbt 
towtjdi tha pailod of tha fiatunilui aolaUna. 

east ; until, at midnight, the lengths of the two arcs are equal. From 
midnight, the western portion still diminishes, and at last disappears, 
vfhilst the eastern arc iacreasee in length. When we add to the strange 
beauty of this spectacle the presence of tbe satellites, presenting different 
phases, some full, others new, others ^bbona, or crescent, an idea 
wiD be foimed of the variety of aspects of the Satumian night [Compared 
with our Moon, however, the moons of Baturn ^ve very little light. 
Even if all full together, they would give but one-sixteenth part of the 
light of our full moon.~R. A. P.] 

During the winter seasons, the rings present their dark udee, and are 



only viable daring the hight, negatively ; that is to say, by the nbBenoe 
of the stars on the celestial vault which they eciijiM. NeverthelesB, towards 
the morning and evening they may possibly reflect the light they receive 
from the illuminated |)art of the planet ; at the east and west they show 
doubtlew a slight glimmer, similar to the Earth-shine of our Moon, or, 
again, to the Zodiacal light. 

But if the muter nights are deprived of the light of the rings, the days 
of the same seasons present, on the other band, the most curious ])henomena. 
As, by reason of the dinmal rotation, the Sun movee apparently along 
circular area, Bumetimea more, aometimes leas elevated above the horizon, 
the god of day, being comjtelled thas to pass behind the rings, undergoes 
long and frequent ecUpees. The duration of these jihenomena is shorter 



. Hg.lW— TlnRln™»eeafromB(il.imiitBU[ltu<laofiiboatia". Idml View, Ulteu at 
mldDtght, betwiMu the Satumiaa equliiois and tha KlBtisn. 

than wna at first supposed, because, as the apparent path of t]ie Sun is not 
paralled to the arcs of the rings, he, though eclipsed at rising, reappears 
under the ring, to again disappear before sunset. 

[Mr. Proctor, in the book from which we have already quoted, remarks 
that in latitude 40° we have morning and evening eclipses for more than 
a year, gradually extending until the Sun is eclijaed during the whole 
day, and these total eclipses continue for nearly 7 years, eclipses of one 
kind or another, taking place for 8 years 292-8 days, ' If we remember,' 
he adds, 'that latitttde 40° on Saturn corresponds with the latitude of 
Madrid on our Earth, it will he seen how largely the rings must influence 



the comUtJons of habitebflity of Saturn's globe, considered with referaioe 
to the w&nta of beings constituted like the inhabitanta of our Earth.'] 

Nearer the equator and poles solar eclipsee are still very frequent, but 
the period of time during which they laat is gradually reduced. Judging 
of the loss of light by the intensity of the shade thrown on the planet, the 
apparent night produced by these eclipses is doubtless very dedded, 
although atmospheric redaction would prevent them from being absolute. 
If we coold watfh the various celeatial phenomena from the rings, the 
appearance of the sky would be very different : if we supposed ourselves 
located over the edge of the ring, we should have a long night of fifteen 
years succeeding a day of the same length. 

During the period of illumination of each side of the rings, the Sun is 



ng. lOT.— Ideal vlsir of a plum otSUum. 

eclipsed every 10^ houre. These eclipses, due to the interposition of 
Saturn's disk, produce partial nights, ihe duradon of which varies between 
1^ and 2 hours over a large surface of the ring. These are the phenomena 
which caused the interruption of the luminous arc seen from Saturn, as 
represented in two different epochs in our two ideal views. 

But for nearly fifteen years each side of the rings is entirely deprived 
of the light of the Sun. This long night is partly compensated by the 
light reflected by the illnminated hemisphere of the planet, or at least by 
the part of that hemisphere visible from the ring. During every period of 
10^ hours the immense globe appears under various phases. It is first a 
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lominoiu point, which rises from the horizon, taking more and more the 
form of a half crescent (fig. 107), but rnnch leas curved than that of the 
Moon. After 6J hours it ie neariy a half circle, which embraces the 
eighth part of the whole celestial vault, the surface of this half circle is 
thus more than 20,000 times that of the Innar disk (fig. 108). On this 
disk is perceived a dark zone, divided by a bright line : it is the shadow 
projected by the ring on the planet. Bright and dark belu, and, donbtless, 
many other physical details that we cannot see at our enormous distance 
from Saturn, distinguish the various parts of this immense disk. 

The more we leave the inner ring, the more does the visible portion of 
the planet increase; but its apjiar^nt dimensions diminish, on the other 



Fig, IBB.— The globe of ButuTD, Hen fhim Che rii;g. 

hand, with the distance always however remaining considerable. Figs. 
107 and 108 will give an idea of the aspect of Saturn seen from a point 
on the middle ring at an interval of about 3 hours.* 

It remains for us to point out, in terminating our review of Sntum's 
phenomena, and of the celestial phenomena presented to the Satnmians, 
the nnmerous eclipses produced by the eight satellites, both when they 
pass over the solar disk and when they themselves plunge into the shadow 

* [In these two ideal riews, aa in the two preceding ones, M.QaiUemm has heen 
compelled, nBturall; eDoufth, to apposl in his foregroonds, to our terrestrial pre- 
judices. Orcoime, therighitt of the different hypotheses referred to in tlie text are 
'alrictly iwerwsd.'] 
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thrown by the planet. These phenomena can be watched from the Earth 
in poweiful instruments. The last occasion took place in 1862, when 
Mr. Dawes and Mr. Lockyer were enabled to observe the shadow of Titan 
traversing the planet*s disk, the satellite itself on one occasion grazing the 
planet's lower limb. [Mr. Dawes also witnessed an eclipse of Titan — ' a 
unique observation,' he remarks.] 



XVIII, 

URANUS. 



Discovery of Uranus in the last Contni7— Form and Dimensions of its Orbit — Its 
apparent and real Dimensions — Its Satellites; Inclinations of their Orbits, and 
Directions of their Movements. 

The Solar System, as known to the ancients, comi)rised all those celestial 
bodies the movements and ])hy8ical constitution of which we have just 
studied, with the exception of the telescopic i)lanets and the satellites of 
Saturn and Jupiter. A century ago the number of the planets remained 
the same as for ages i)a8t, and the confines of the system did not extend 
beyond Saturn. It was reserved for one of the most illustrious observer* 
of modem times, Sir AViiliam Herschel, to double the radius of the sphere 
which embraces the bodies subject to the attraction of the Sim, by the 
discoveiy of a new ])lanet — Uranus. 

It was on the 13th of March, 1781, between ten and eleven o'clock at 
night, that Herschel, employed in exi)loring with his telesco])e the con- 
stellation of the Twins, observed a star the disk of which attracted his 
attention. Perceiving, after a few nights of observation, that the new 
body moved, he first took it for a comet. His observations, when sub- 
mitted to calculation, soon showed that he had discovered a body which 
was at such a great distance from the Sun, and the orbit of which was so 
circular, that it was impossible long to hesitate as to its real character : it 
w^as a planet. 

Uranus, usually — but this depends upon its distance from the Earth- 
shines as a star of the sixth magnitude. It is therefore sometimes visible 
to the naked eye. This insignificant size and brightness, however, are 
merely relative, and are caused by the immense distance of the planet from 
the Sun, and therefore from the Earth, and also by the feeble intensity of 
the light received from the first-named body. But if it be examined with 
a telescojie of high magnifying power, the circular form of its disk appears 
with clearness, and its apparent diameter may be measured. 

The orbit described by Uranus round the Sun surrounds the orbit of 
the Earth at so great a distance, that it is impossible to perceive on its 
disk any appearance of phases. It has the api)earance of always turning 
its bright side towards us. 



Tlie orbit is not b jierfect circle, but, like thoee nt the other planets, is 
elliptical; so that, daring the whole coarse ofite revolution, which laxtsabout 
84 years — more exactly, 30,G80 ^j days — the distnnce of Uranus from the 
Sun constantly varies 'hetweeu 1,743,000,000 and 1,013,000,000 miles : 
there is thus a difference of 170,000,000 miles. 

Its distance from the Karth varies even more, being greatest when the 
two |JanetH are on ojij^site sides of the Sun, and of course least when 
they are on the same side. In the former case, Uranus is in conjunction, 
snd its mean distance from the Earth exceeds l,!)23,O0O,00O miles, whilst 
At opposition the mean distance is 1,733,000,000. Its apparent diameter. 
Been from the Earth, then varies in a way which may thus be exhibited :^ 



Iruoi tho Earth. 

Fron) the distance of Uranus and its a]>])arent size, its real diuicnsions 

have been deduced ; it is a spherical 

body, 82 times larger than our Earth, 
the diameter of our planet being 4j 
times less than that of Uranus (4-344). 
The real diameter, therefore, is 34,COO 
miles. Fig. 110 shows the comiMirative 
dunensions of these two bodies. 

Astronomers are not agreed as to 
whether Uranos is ((erfectly spherical 
or flattened at the {wles of rotation. 

Sir William Herschel asserted tlio ?« iii>.-c™PJj;'J^»^'|^«"' 'Ji«m»«..d 
latter, and Madler fonnd some years 

ago a flattening of -ff,t)\, which is suggestive of a rajnd rotation ; but other 
astronomers, Otto yiruve among them, have not been able to detect any 
I»erceptiblc flattening. This, however, does not, perhajis, militate against 
the observations of Mttdler and Herschel ; for if, as Arago remarks,* we 
aasnnie that the equator of Uranus is situate nearly in the plane of the 
orbits of its satellites, this will explain how., at difierent epochs, observers 
have arrived at diflerent results. The axis of rotation of the jilanet 
would, on this Bujiposition, nearly coincide with the plane of the orbit of 
the Earth. If the axis be tamed towards our globe, the elli|isoid will 
seem to us circular ; if, on the other hand, it be at right angles with us, 
the polar comjiression will become visible. 

The following figure explains both the dif^rence of {Nwition, and the 
change of apiearance resulting therefrout. 

• ' Poimlor Asironomj,' vol. iv. p. 403. 
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Uranus, like Saturn, is the centre of a little system, comprising, besides 
the principal planet, eight* moons or satelliteB, revolvingin ])lanes nearly pcr- 



pmdicnlar to the plane of the planet's orbit These bodies, vhose revoludoDS 
afe accomi^ixhed, the nearest in two days, and the most distant in abont 108 




ng.~llS.— Sj>t«niorUicBit(eUiU»n[Vmuiii; ralallTe dlmuulDDI oF Ibo OrUta, 
* [Mr. LnRsell in iDclined to belieTe IVom hie own obs«mitiop)i of Umnun, ttist 
only four satelliten h»ve bpen dincovered, iiiid that those sappoM^ to liave been seen 
by Hersohel were in reality fixed stars. As a matter of fact, hoverer, Berschel paid 
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days, possibly compensate, in some degree, by their reflected light, daring 
the nights of the planet, the feeble intensity of the daylight The Sim is 
visible at Uranus as a small disk, whose superficial extent is but one 370th 
of the extent of the solar disk as seen from our globe. The heat received 
from it, too, is but one 370th of that we receive from the Sun. 

We have shown, in fig. 112, the relative dimensions of the orbits of the 
satellites, as they would be seen if we could obtain a bird's-eye view of the 

plane in which they revolve. ^^ ^^ 

We have already mentioned ^^-^^ ^N 

the fact, that their move- / ^^^^ ^^n \ 

ments are performed in a di- / / ^^ -.^ \ \ 

rection nearly perpendicular 
to the plane in which the 
planet revolves round the 
Sun. Another peculiari 
and this is found nowhere 
else throughout the 
system, further distinguishes 
Uranus ; the direction of these 
movements is retrograde, 
that is to say, it is contrary 
to that of all the other known 
movements of satellites and 
planets. But this anomaly 
probably results from the 
very great inclination of their 
orbits, shown in fig. 113. 

The first satellite is but 
128,000 miles, or about half 
the distance of our Moon, 
from the planet The most 
distant of the four of which 



icuiar / / y' ^ — ^^ \ \ \ 

I the / / // V<>x -^ \ \ 1 
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Fig. 113.— Inclination of the planes of the orbits of the 
satellites to the orbit of Uranus. 



we have certain knowledge is'392,000 miles. Of these four, the two nearest. 
Artel and Umhriel, were discovered by Lassell and Otto Struve respect- 
ively; the six remaining ones (two of which have received the names 
Titam'a and Oberon), by Sir W. Herschel. 

Observations of the variations of the quantity of light reflected by these 
enormously distant bodies — and these observations, we need scarcely say, 
are extremely difficult — have led to the inference that they possess move- 
ments of rotation, an idea strengthened by other planetary analogies : it is, 
however, as yet by no means certain. Nor have we yet observed their 
eclipses by the shadow of the planet, or those of the Sun, which doubtless 
sometimes take place when they pass between the planet and that body. 

special attention to the neoessity of carefully distinguishing fixed stars from satellites. 
We have no sufficient grounds as yet for reacting (for the first time) observations 
made by Sir W. Herschel, and regarded by him as demonstrative.— B. A. P.] 
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We may, however, infer these phenomena as well as phases; and the 
simultaneous presence or absence of these bodies from the Uranian sky 
doubtless affords a great variety in the appearances presented to the inhabi- 
tants — if such exist— of this cUstant planet. 

Observations have at present given us no information on the physical 
constitution of Uranus. No feature is visible on the disk at such a 
distance. Astronomical calculations can only tell us of its mass, which is 
fifteen times that of the Earth ; taking this and its volume into account, 
we find, for the density of the matter of which it is composed, a value 
equal to one-sixth of that of our Earth : the density of Uranus, therefore, 
is a little more than that of ice. 

On the surface of Uranus, the force of gravity is -^gth greater than on 
the surface of our Earth, so that the phenomena of equilibrium and move- 
ment are about the same as with us — with this difference, that the surface 
of the planet maf/ be much less solid. 



XIX. 

NEPTUNE. 

Discovery of Neptune — The Method of Discovery — Distonre — Appcrcnt anil real 
Dimensions — Volume and Density — Satellite of Neptune. 

At a mean distance from the Sun of 2,862,000,000 miles, that is to say, 
more than thirty times the radius of the Earth's path, the most distant of 
the known planets of the system circulates in its orbit The nearly circu- 
lar orbit which it describes round the common centre is bo great, that it 
requires nearly 165 years to accomplish its revolution. 

This planet is Neptune. Scarcely eighteen years separate us fi-om the 
time when it was first distinguished as a planet ; so that we have merely 
yet seen it traverse the ninth part of its orbit. The recent date of its 
discovery, and the immense distance of the planet from the Earth, ai^e 
aufiicient reasons for the few data we possess regarding it. But it is snr- 
rounded with another kind of interest to compensate for this insufficiency 
—we refer to the method, unique in the annals of astronomy, which 
served as a basis for its discovery. 

We have seen that among the known bodies which compose the solar 
system, eight only were distinguished by the ancients from tbe multitude 
of brilliant points whidi spangle the starry vault : the dimensions of some, 
—the Sun, Moon, and Earth ; the proper motion of others among the 
constellations, — Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, were the 
characters which early led to their being classed by themselves as 
A\'anderer8. 
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Later, the telescope enlarged man's field of view, and pennitted 
tstronomers to add to these eight bodies a considerable number of new 
ones. Uranus, the Asteroids, the Satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus, were ranked successively among the Solar family. But what 
was the method employed to discover all these celestial bodies? An 
attentive and minute survey of every part of the starry sky, the compari- 
Bon of celestial maps with ihe field of view of powerful optical instruments, 
the happy discovery of a change of place of a luminous point. But in 
all this there was no prevision founded on theory, no preconceived 
no:ion on future discovery, which, indeed, in all cases has been due to the 
persevering zeal of observers and to happy chances. 

The method to which the discovery of Neptune is owing was entirely 
a different one. 

We shall speak subsequently on the principles of the movements of 
celestial bodies round their foci of revolution, as they act and react on each 
other m such a manner as to disturb the regularity of their movements; on 
tke observed perturbations, and on the manner in which the perturbations 
observed are connected with the laws which govern them. Now, among 
ttese perturbations, there was one which utterly defied explanation on any 
kmown theory, and which astronomers had in vain attempted to ascribe to 
the action of one of the known bodies^ The tables constructed for the 
pknet Uranus did not at all agree with the observations, and the motion 
of this body was evidently disturbed by some unknown body. This body 
was, nevertheless, for sometime suspected by Bouvard, Hansen, and many 
other astronomers, who held that the perturbations were due to an undis- 
covered planet beyond the orbit of Uranus. But the complete solution of 
the problem was accomplished independently by an Englishman, — 
Professor Adams, and a Frenchman, — M. Leverrier, both of whom now 
lake rank among the foremost living astronomers. 

[When we consider the problem in all its grandeur, we need not be 
.surprised that two mathematicians who felt themselves competent to its 
^ution should have independently undertaken it. As far back as July, 
184:1, Mr. Adams determined to investigate the irregularities of Uranus ; 
early in September, 1846, the new planet had fairly been grappled. We 
find Sir John Herschel remarking : ' We see it as Columbus saw America 
from the shores of Spain. Its movements have been felt trembling along 
ithe far-i'eaching line of our analysis with a certainty hardly inferior to 
ocular demonstration.' 

On the 29th of July, 1846, the Equatorial at Cambridge was first 
•employed to search for the planet in the place theoretically assigned to it 
by Mr. Adams. M. Leverrier's theoretical researches were published on 
the 31st August, and his letter to the Berlin astronomers pointing out 
nvhere he expected it would be found, was received on the 23rd September, 
his theoretical place and Mr. Adams' being not 1^ apart There, thanks to 
;the Berlin star-maps, which the English astronomers had not received. 
Dr. Galle found the planet the same evening. 
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We need not now refer to the uufortiinafe, though perhaps necesaar)-, 
discusBion as to the comparative merits of these two astronomers, which 
almost clonded the brilliancy of their discovery. Let iia rather look upon 
the work of each as a stupendous triumph of intellect, and the result to 
which the labours of both have led us as one which for ever establishes the 
theory of universal gravitation.] 

In tlie words of Arago, ' Such n discoverv- is one of the most brilljint 
manifestations of the exactitude of the system of modem astronomers. It 
will encourage our most eminent geometers to seek with fresh ardour the 
ctemal truths which remain bidden, as Pliny expresses himself, in the 
majesty of theories,' 

Neptune is invisible to the naked eye. In telescopes, it has the aspect 
of a star of the eighth ma^^itude. Its apjtnrent movement is extremely 
slow ; but, as the orbit which it describes round the Sun is so inimenss, 
its real velocity is nevertheless considerable ; it is about 12,4(W miles an 
hour. 

Like nil oilier planets, it is some- 
times nearer and sometimes furtlwr 
from the Earth, At the time of 
conjunction it is distant from us, 
Fis. ii4.-.ti.i«ret.t ijin.oiirtoni of ">» ^|;_^f Oil the average, 2,y58,000,<XI0 
rnMo'iLoiLth!"""™' ™" "* miles, whilst its minimum distance 

at Opposition is less by 218,000,000 
miles. The apparent dimensions vary in inverse ratio, their limits arc 
shown in fig. 114.* 

The real dimensions are somewhat considerable, and in virtue of them 
Neptune is the third planet of the system. 
Its diameter is 4'72 times greater than 
the diameter of the Earth, or 37,000 
miles. The siirfnee of the globe of 
Neptune is more than 22 times that of 
the Earth, and its volume is nearly 
105 times. 

If we turn to fig. 2, poge 10, we shall 

sec to what small dimensions the ap- 

parent diameter of the Sun is reduced, as 

FiK-ii;.— Surimionud tiio EortU; Been from Neptune, The intensity of 

toiupaniuvo dinHusiou*. jj^^ jj^^j. ^^^ light received by that planet 

is but little more, at that enormous distance, than the thousandth part of 

that received by ns. But as nothing is known of its physical and atmo- 

sjiheric conditions or of its rotation, nothing can be determined on the 

climatic conditions of tbe planet. 

At A distance nearly equal to that of the Moon from the Earth, that 
is to say, about 2-t),tHX> miles, a satellite revolves round Ne|)tune, in a 
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very circular orbit, in 5 days, 21. hours, 8 minutes:* this has enabled 
astronomers to calculate the mass of the primary. It is equal to about 
the TTOTTTy*^! part of the mass of the Sun, or to 21 times that of the Earth.. 
Hence, the density of the matter of which Neptune consists is less than. 




Fig. lia.~Satemto of Xuptuno. 

the fourth of that of the Earth, or nearly equal to the density of nitric- 
acid, and a little less than that of sea-water. From this })oint of view 
Jupiter is the planet most analogous with this body, whilst the force of 
gravity at its surface is about the same as on Saturn and Uranus. 

* Obsen-ers have also imagined thnt Neptune is surrounded hy a ring ; bnt it 
is now certain that this appearance, which was also suspected in Uranus, must be* 
considered an optical illusion. 
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The name of ' Comet ' for the most jmrt gives rine to the idea of a body 
•of curious form. accom])auied with a himinous train, travelling capriciously 
through space, a])])earing suddenly and di8ap})earing in like manner, and 
.at once astonishing by its strange asi)ect both learned and vulgar. This 
manner of distinguishing comets from other celestial bodies is no longer 
strictly accordant with the discoveries of science, which has succeeded in 
•discovering the laws of their movements, and in assigning to them their 
tnie ])lace in astronomical classification. 

It is now proved that most of the observed comets, if not all, form 
part of the solar system, and that, if they are distinguished from the 
principal and secondary planets, it is by characteristics entirely difTerent 
irom those which are ordinarily assigned to them. 

Let us see what these are. 



Aspect of Cometa — Hend ; Kucileu^; Tails, nimple and maltiple — Hov CinneU ore 
distinguishBd from Iho niher lurfiea of the Solar >i}rsi«in — Forms and Indma' 
tioDa of Iheir Orbits ; DireclioD of their MovemeiiK. 

If we refer to tiw etymology of tlie word, 'comet' signifies a beiiy body. 
Most frequently, indeed, a comet itp[>ears at a star, die nucleus of whicti 
is surrounded with & nebnlosily more or less brilliant, to wbicb ancient 
aatronomerB gave tbe name of hair. 

Independently of this nebulosity, the body is frequently accomjmnied 
by a train, the length of which variei* in each comet, or in the some comet 
at di&ePcnt times : this luminous train is called the tail. The form of the 
head and its apparent and real dimensions, and the form and dimeuBtons of 
the tail, are extremely variable, and, indeed, comets have been seen with 
two or even several tails. 

Uut tlie nebnlons aureola and luminous nucleus which generally form 
> the head of the comet, and the single or multi]>le train with which tbe 



Fig. 117.— 1. TaUleMCanMt. !. Hoid wtthout loU or nuoleiu. 

head ia accomjmaied, cannot l>e considered absolutely as specific characters, 
seeing that bodies without these cbaracteristi&t would be required to be 
ranged in a different categorj-. 

There exist, in faef, some comets de]>rived both of tail and nucleus ; 
such is the one represented in tbe right hand drawing of fig, 117, which 
consists, as we see, of a simple rounded nebulosity.* Others, like that 
re)ire3ented in the firift drawing in the same figure, possess a nucleus 
surrounded with a nebulosity, but no tail. 

• Wa shnll descriho further on the nebuloai appflaranftesi entirely distinct from 
roraets : these are the nebiilir. properly so cnlled. The ditference hetwecn them is, 
tliat whereas the nebulre retain a lixsd posiliou, the comet moves more or leM 
mpidlf across the sky. 
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Nor iit tlie nebulous character of the bead nlivnyit constant ; cometH 
Uiave Iwen observed which have presented the npi«nrance of stars, with 
ivhich, indeed, they have been confounded. The awtrononiical Uinlorj' of 
the last century offers a striking examjile. When Sir \V. Herxchel, by 
the aid of his jiowerfnl instnimentH, diiicovered in tlio distant regions of 
tlie Bolar system the planet which now bears the name of Uranns, he first 
mistook this bmly fur a comet. Still, thei^ was no trace of neiiidoaity to 
mislead the ilhisliioDs astronomer of Slough. His opinion was founded 
4il>on a rough determination of its orbit. 

But it is right to say that, among the numerous comets observed up to 
the present time, cither 
with the naked eye, or by 
means of telescopes, the 
majority are distinguished 
by a nebulosity surround- 
ing the nucleus, and a great 
number, especially of tbc 
moat brilliaut ones, ]m)sc«sh. 
a luminous train or tail. 
Witli others, the tail, di.s- 
]'layed fnn-like, is divided 
into many brancbes, n^ if 
the body had in reality 
Heveral distinct tails. Plate 
Xirr and fig. 118 give 
an idea of the varied forms 
of these cometary api>end- 
ages. 

This diversity of aspect 
will, jierbaps, some day, 
enable fistronumers toclai>ti 
comela into geuern, «i)ecies, 
and varieties, and will 
doubtless fndlitate the per- 
fection of the theory of the jihcnomena which these bodies present, which 
is still so obscure. 

Comets, ns we have said, form part of onr Solar System. Like the 
jiliuiets, they revolve round the Sun, traversing with very variable 
vtlocities extremely elongated orbits; the fonu of the cometary orbits 
fiiniisheB us with the first of their sjiecific characters. 

^Miilst the planets now known move in nearly circular, closed c«r\-es, 
jmd thus remain continually visible, if not to the naked eye, at least with 
the nid of telescojies, most of the comets revolve round the Sun either in 
extremely elongated ellipses, or in infinite curves, or at least in curves 
which ajipcar so. Hence it results that comets are observable only in 
a very limited jwrtion of their paths, that is, when they approach nearest 
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to the Bun and Earth. Moreover, as the period of their revohitions 
increases with the departure of their orhits from a closed curve, it has 
only been possible to determine the return of a very small number of these 
solar satellites. There are some, which, judging by what we know, will 
never revisit our system. 

In fig. 119 are represented the three kinds of orbits described by 
comets. 

The first, of oval form, having the Sun for its focus, is the ellipse. It 
is a closed or re-eiitering curve. Although elongated, it is clear that the 




Fig. 110.— Form of oometary orbita. 

body that traverses it must return periodically, to the Sun, at epochs more 
or less distant. 

The second is of a form very analogous to the ellipse, but it is dis- 
tinguished from it by the fact that its two branches constantly get furtliar 
apart, and therefore never join. This 'is the parabola; but it is quite 
possible that those comets the orbits of which appear parabolic really 
describe extremely elongated ellipses, and that this form is taken for tlie 
parabolic one during the period of visibility of the body, in consequence 
of this similarity; but on this hypothesis, the period of revolution, 

11 
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necessary to give rise to this confusion, must be so great, that a return can 
never be proved : still, strictly siieaking, a return may take place. 

It is another matter, however, when the comet descril>e8 the third Idnd of 
orbit, to which geometers give the name of htfperbola. The two branches 
of the hyperbola not only are infinite, but they are distinguished essentially 
from the ellipse, as the branches depart much more from the re-entering 
form which characterises an ellipse, with which form no portion of the 
hyperbola can be confounded.* 

Several comets move in orbits of this kind, so that, after having onc3 
formed part of our solar system, they go away for ever, seeking perhaps in 
the depths of the heavens another Sun, which they will aflenvards abandon 
as they do our own. Among the elliptic cometary orbits now known, 
that which the nearest approaches the circle is much more elongated than 

the planetary orbit which de- 
])arts from it most. In fig. 1 20 
are given, on the one hand, 
the most excentric of the 
planetary orbits, and, on the 
other, the least excentric 
cometary one, so that this 
difference may be appreciated 
by the eye. 

Thus comets are distin- 
guished from planets, in the 
first place, by the extreme 
elongation of the curves which 
they describe round the Sun. 
There are two other charac- 
ters which are not less impor- 
tant than this : these are, first, 
that the inclinations of their 
orbits, instead of being con- 
tained, like those of the 
planetary orbits, within small 
limits, take every possible value. Hence comets traverse the starry vault in 
every direction, different in this from the other bodies of the solar system, 
the apjiarent ])aths of which never vary much from the narrow zone 
known under the name of the Zodiac. 

Lastly, the direction of movement is sometimes from west to east, 
Bometiraes in the contrary direction, or, if we recall the signification 
of these words, sometimes direct, sometimes retrograde. Now the 
fundamental fact should be ever present in our memory, that all the planets 

* [Or rather, thoujjh the form of a hyperbola near the vertex closely resembles 
that of an ellipse near tlie extremity of the minor axis, yet the motion of a comet 
even near th*^ vertex of a hyperbolic orbit cannot (when its velocity is considered) 
he confouiuled with the motion in any elliptic orbit. — R. A. P.] 




Fig. 120.— Compnrison of the exoentricity of tho 
planetary and cometary orUto. 
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move in the same direction, that is to say, from right to left, or from west 
to east, to an observer placed on the northern side of the plane of 
the ecliptic. 

Such are the essential differences which render comets a peculiar family 
of celestial bodies, and a most interesting one in the double point of view 
of their movements and physical constitution ; indeed, they give to the 
solar group, already so varied, an incomparable richness. 



II- 

Periodic Comets — Halley's Comet; its return in 1759 and in 1835 — Encke's 
Comet of Short Period; Acceleration of its Movement — Division of Gambart's 
Comet — Elements of the Principal Periodical Comets. 

In spite of the oft-renewed protests of astronomers, a singular reproach is 
often launched against them. When a comet, visible to the naked eye, 
appears in the sky attracting notice on all sides by its brightness perchance^ 
or the length of its tail, a number of people are astonished at the careless- 
ness or ignorance of astronomers in having failed to predict it. We shall, 
therefore, now show how it happens that they are unable to predict, except 
in a few instances, the approach of a comet, as they do the position of a 
planet or the phenomena of eclipses. 

All comets, as we have seen, Have the Sun for the focus of their move- 
ments, and all describe a curve round it — an orbit the concavity of which 
is always turned towards the Sun. But, as we have also stated, most of 
the cometary orbits are so elongated, that they appear to be parabolic, the 
branches of which are infinite; others, again, are hyperbolic. What 
must we expect, then, in the case of comets which describe such orbits ? 
Either they will never return to us, the immense distance to which they 
travel from the Sun perhaps carrying them into the sphere of attraction of 
some other system ; or if they do return, it will be at an enormous interval 
of time, perhaps after a lapse of thousands of centuries. 

Thus most of the comets observed visit the celestial regions occupied 
by our world for the first time, or, if they have already been with us, their 
visit happened at periods so remote from ours that no human observation 
has been handed down to us, even if man then existed on the Earth. On 
^bese hypotheses the impossibility of a scientific preparation is evident : 
we must observe a comet and ascertain the elements of its motion, before 
we are able to predict its return. 

A certain number of comets, it is true, move in closed orbits — in 
ellipses. Among these we distinguish the comets of short period from 
those the revolutions of which occupy centuries — the anterior obser\'ation8 
of which are unknown, or so confused, that it is impossible to base any 
calculations on them. Of these, however, science has also predicted the 
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return, if not on a given day, at all events between certain limits. But in. 
the case of the periodical comets of short period, their movements are known 
to a precision which permits the return to be easily announced, and we caiL 
predict for any given day and hour the various places they will occupy iu 
the starry vault. 

Let us enter somewhat into detail. 

The first of these comets, the periodicity of which has been well 
established, both by observation and calculation, bears the name of lialley, 
an English astronomer of the seventeenth century. . It is to him that we 
owe, in fact, the identification of the comet of 1(>82 with those of 1531 and 
1607, and the prediction of its return at the end of 1758, or the beginning 
of 1750. The event justified the prediction. This was not all : at tliis 
latter period cometary astronomy was elevated at once to a state of per- 
fection comparable with that of the other branches of the science. A 
French geometer, Clairaut, calculated the effect of perturbations of the two 
large planets, Jupiter and Saturn, in the vicinity of which the body was 
expected to pass, on the path of the announced comet. He assigned a 
delay of CIS days ; 100 due to the action of Saturn, 518 to that of Jupiter. 

The return of the body to its perihelion was predicted, therefore, to 
occur in the middle of April, 1759, with an error of a month more or leas, 
the uncertainty arising from the neglect of some terms in the calculation 
which Clairaut. pressed for time, omitted. It actually returned to peri- 
helion on the 13th of March. 

Since then, in 1835, Halley's comet reapjieared in our regions of tlie 
sky, but this time its passage was ])redicted with such precision, that there 
was only three days' difference between calculation and observation. 

The form of the orbit of Halley's comet is shown in fig. 121, which 
also gives those of the other comets of short period at present known in 
our system. This orbit, too elongated to be represented in its entire 
development, is shown in Plate I, where it is seen that at its more distant 
point from the Sun, it reaches beyond the orbit even of Neptune, The 
comet requires more than 76 years — 27,860 days — to traverse this 
immense curve. We also see that in consequence of one of those character- 
istics which especially distinguish such a body from the planets of the solar 
system — the elliptical form of its orbit — Halley's comet is sometimes 
nearer to the Sun than Venus, within, indeed, a distance which does not 
exceed 56,000,000 miles, and sometimes it recedes from the focus of heat 
and light to a distance 60 times more removed — a distance exceeding 
3,200.000,000 miles. 

These enormous variations in distance would lead us to suppose most 
astonishing differences in the quantity of light and heat received by the 
comet from the Sun. And, in fact, the intensity of these physical agents 
varies in the ratio of 3000 to 1, or, as it may be put, the Sun's light and 
beat arrive at the comet with a force 3000 times more considerable at 
perihelion than at aphelion. 
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Halley^s comet moves from east to west in a plane inclined to the orbit 
of the Earth the fifth part of a right angle. In Plate XIV are represented 
the various appearances assumed by it in 1835, both in its general aspect 
and in the portion of it surrounding the nucleus. 

Following the order of discovery, we must next describe Encke*s comet. 

Invisible to the naked eye, it appears in the telescope imder the form 
of a nebulous mass, nearly spherical, and without either tail or nucleus. It 




Fig. 121. — Orbits of tho periodic Comots. 

is a singular fact that the head of this comet varies both in form and 
dimensions at the same time, and it is at its nearest approach to the Sun 
that its volume is smallest. 

Of all the comets, the periodical return of which has been demonstrated, 
this comet accomplishes its revolution round the Sun in the shortest space 
of time, which in the mean is 1205 days, or a little less than 3 J years. It 
moves from west to east in an orbit such that its perihelion and aphelion 
distances are respectively 32,000,000 and 387,000,000 miles. 

Here, then, is a body which, at each of its revolutions, penetrates 
frithin the orbit of Mercury, and at its greatest distance from the Sun 
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BurpasBSB the orbiU of the asteroids, and nlmo'st reachei that of Jupiter. 
K Since 1818, the time of its diecoverj', nil its returns to the nnmher of 
t'otirteen have been . regularly observed ; but, singular circnnutanoc, the 
period of Its revolution is constautly diminishing ; so that, if this progres-. 
sive diminution always follows the same rate, the time when the comet, 
continually deecribing a spiral,' will be plunged into tiie incandescent maaa 
of the Sun can be calculated. This continued approach has been Httribntetl 
to the existence of a resisting medium in the regions of space.* 

Enche's comet is also specially designated by the appellation of flie 
comet of ihort period. 

Among tlie other comets, of \vliic!i both calculation and obsen'ation 
have conftmied the pei-iodit-ity, bearing the unmes of Onmbart or Bieln. 
Faye, De Vicu, Drorseu, and others, ttie first only rotpiirea a special 



Bg. IJ2.— 8iibdlvii>i.«iufGninl»rf«Cmnet, {Strove.) 

• It nppenra at first pnnnloiical to say that a resUUinoe , _. 

dnce ail acfHloration in the time of the succLisHive revolutions : the tirst lendeocv nr 
the minil U to nee, on the conlmn-, n ennse of itiackening ; bnt with a litUe reflpc- 
tion it is easy to con\-ince oneself of the einclitude of the flr»t explanation, o*, at 
least,of its probaWlitj'. We have shown, in another work{'Les MoDcles,'XlX. 
CnuRerie), that acceleration, ronibineil with tlie thinl law of Kepler, and the.thenty 
of iim>'ersal frraviiation, is a direct consequence of such a resistance. 'Theexplsna- 
tion of this would here be pretnnture ; wo must refer to the third part of the present 
vork. in which nn exposition of astronomical lews ia glren. 

It is possible that the nebulous rinf[ which fbmis the >!o<liacal light con be the 
meditin) which accelerates the period of Encke's rometf Or, agun, may not tlie 
same etfect he attrihuted to the perturbations to which the bodf is siibjeotcd at its 
periodical passage through the regions of shooting stars or the telesroiiic planets * 
All these ijuestinns are still extremely pmblemalieal. and it will he nndcrstood that 
this is not the place to iliscuss the various degrei") of probiibility of each of them. 
We may, however, remark that M. Fave, in atlribiilinB to the Bolar heat a repttlsivo 
force, has BUKgested a tlieoi7 of the phjiiical conalilulion ofcomets which accounts 
at once for the form of llie appendices of the>« bodies, and for the acceleration uC 
the period which observation has demonstrated for Kncke's comet 
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mention. The latter are all telescopic, and do not ofier any particular 
interest in their physical aspect. 

This is not the case, however, with Gambart's comet. Discovered in 
1826, its first reappearance occurred in the autumn of 1832, and much 
excitement was caused by the somewhat premature announcement that it 
must in its passage meet the Earth. More precise calculations demon- 
strated, before the event, that the comet would cross our orbit a month 
before our globe would reach the point of passage, and thus contact was 
impossible. 

But the alarm had been sounded. The imagination was excited, and 
tlie idea of the end of the world — of our little world — occupied numerous 
minds. Even among those who placed confidence in the precision of astro- 
nomical calculations, there were some who at least feared a derangement of 
our orbit. Doubtless, to them, an orbit was something material — a me- 
tallic circle, for example. ' As if,' says Arago, in relating this curious 
notion, ' the form of the parabolic path in which a bomb after leaving a 
mortar, traverses space, was dependent on the number and positions of 
the paths which other bombs hod formerly described in the same region.' 

Further on we will say a few words on this question, which some day 
or another may largely interest the inhabitants of our globe — we allude to 
the danger and the probability of a comet's contact with the Earth. 

If Gambart's planet did not justify the fears that were conceived, it 
was itself subjected a little later to a strange transformation — it subdivided 
itself into two. In 1846 it appeared under the form of two comets, of 
imeqnal size, which gradually separated more and more. In 1862 the two 
comets reappeared travelling together, but the distance bet ween the two nuclei,, 
whichhad reached l*50,000miles in 1846,then amounted to 1,240,000 miles. 

Astronomical annals have before recorded similar transformations; 
but as they related to comets which have not reappeared, authorities hesitated 
to believe them. Gambart's comet, however, leaves no doubt on the fact. 

We here give some data on the short-period comets to which we have 
referred : — 

Timo of Distances from the Sun. 

Comots. revolution AnhoUou. Perihelion. Time of next 

in years. Miles. Miles. retuni. 

Encke'8 .... 3-2l> .. 387,000.000 32,000,000 .. 1808, October. 

Device's .... f)-40 .. 475,000,000 110,000,000 .. 1806 (?). 

Winnecke'a . . . 5*54 .. — — .. 1801), June. 

Brorsen's .... 5-58 .. 537,000.000 04,000,000 .. 1808, May. 

Biela's (or Gambart's) 0-01 .. 585,000,000 82,000,000 .. 1800, January. 

DArrest's .... 004 .. — — .. 1870, October. 

Fave'g 7-44 .. 003,000,000 102,000,000 .. 1800, Feb. 

M6chain'8 . . . .13-00 .. — — .. 1871, October. 

^^ Holley^ 70-78 ..3.200,000,000 50,000,000 .. 1910 (?). 

? AH thes^ave their direction of movement the same as that of the 

* movement otthe planets, that is, from west to east. Among the periodical 

comets, already mentioned, that of Halley is the only exception. [Besides 

the comets included in the preceding table, others with periods of about 

seventy years have been discovered, — by Westphol (1852) ; Pons (1312) ; 
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De Vico (1840) ; Gibers (I8I0); Brorseu ( 1 847) ; TcniiK-rs comet (18'jG) 
lias a period of 33| years.] 

We shall content ourselves with the preceding details of the astrono- 
mical short period of the jKjrioilical comets. It remains for us to give 
some details on those comets the return of which is either verv remote or 
Las not been determined. 



III. 

Comets of Lon<5 PoiiOil — Large Comets visilile to the Naked Kye — l*lij>ical Con- 
sittntion of Comets; Mass, Density — Nature of their Light — Dauj^tT which 
mij^ht result from the contiict of a Comet — Spectroscopic Observations by Mr, 
Huggins. 

IMcsT we accept literally the comparison of Kepler, who affirmed that 
comets are scatteredthroughout the heavens with as much profusion as fishes 
in the ocean? Arago, adopting the hypothesis of an equal distribution of 
•comets in every region of the Solar System, and basing his calculations on 
the number of comets between the Sun and Mercury, estimated the num- 
ber of these bodies which traverse the solar system with its known limits^ 
that is to say, within the orbit of Nej>time, at 17,o(X),000.* 

WTiatever we may think of these hypotheses, ob8er>'ation proves, from 
year to year, that the number of comets is really considerable. Leaving 
mere reappearances out of the question, new ones are constantly found to 
Jirrive from the de])ths of space, describing round the Sun orbits which 
testify to the attractive jx)wcr of that radiant body, and, for the moat jiart, 
goinj* away for canturies, to return again from afar after their immense 
revolutions. 

• During the two or three centuries in which comets have l)ecn obsei'ved 
with care, more than 200 have been recorded. Adding them to those 
noted in ancient annals, we must reckon them at five or six hundred, 
among which there are only about forty of which we have been enabled to 
•detennine the period of revolution. 

Of this numlier, five complete their revolutions in jieriods which vary 
betweeen sixty-nine and seventy-five yeara. But what shall we say of 
liiose which take thousands of years to accomplish their cireuit, of the 
famous comet of 1680, the perihelion jxiint of which was so near the Sun, 
that Newton valued its temjierature while passing through that part of its 
•orbit at 20C0 times the heat of red-hot iron ? Its ])eriod is about 8614 
^•ears. But there are some lon,c;er still ; and the period of the comet of 
July 1844 has been estimated at not less than 100,000 years. If the 

* As early as 1765 Lambert, bn8in<; his calciihitions on other data, regarded 
•«>C0,OOU,C(K) as a very moderate estimate of those within the orbit of Saturn. 
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•calculation in exact, liere is a comet the return of which Trill be obeerved 
by the AstroDomers of the year 101,844 '. At a mid date of this immense 
period, it will be travelling in space at a distance not leas than 4000 times 
that of the Earth from the Sun. 

The velocity of comets, diuiiDtsbing like that of the planets as their 
distances from the Sun increase, varies between very large limits, and at 
their greatest distance from the central body it is extremely small ; thus 
the comet of 1C80 scarcely traverses, at its aphelion, more than thrceyarda 



Among the niimerocs comets observed, there are very fen* that ara 
visible to the naked eye, and a still lees number which strike ordinary 



Fl(. ISS.—O rent Cornel nf 1811. IVmn n dnvwlnjr bj Adni!i«l Smith, in iho 
' fpsciilum UanwsJlliuiiim.' 

observers by their large dimensions and the brightness of their light. 
It is these, neverlheless, which possess the greatest interest, by reason of 
the pecnliar phenomena presented by their tails and nuclei — phenomena 
which throw great light on their physical constitution. 

Among the moet remarkable comets of by-gone centnries must he 
mentioned the large comet of 1500, which the Italians enmamed II Sfgnor 
Attone ; the comet of Charles the PifUi, of 1550, which, according to 
astronomical calculations having already appeared in 12G4, onght to have 
made its reappearance about 18G0, and has not been again seen ; that of 
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1<J8C, tlie bright nncleua of wljich alione as a atar of the first magnitude ;' 
the oouiet of 17+4, widi several tails; and that of 171)0, which is rc- 
]iresented, as given in the drawings of the time, in Plate XIII and fig. IIK. 

The portion of the nineteenth century already ela|>3ed has been rich in 
brilliant comets, visible to the naked eye. We here reproduce some of tiie 
most remarkable ; first, the large comet of 1811, the appearance of wlitcli 
made an extraordinary sensation. It will not again retnm for thirty 
centuries. The head measured n?,000 miles in diameter, ' whilst tlw? 
diameter of the luminous nucleus was little more than 400 miles. The 
tail, of prodigious dimensions, attained a length of 112,(MII),000 miles. 

The great comet of 1843 was oue of the most brilliant ever obscn'cd. 
Not only the nucleus, but a portion of the tail, was visible in full dayl' 
The tail was beaidea very remarkable for its length, and still more for tlie 
nniformity of its breadth. This is, of all kno»'n comets, that which is the 
nearest to the Sun. At the time of its shortest distance from the centre 
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of our system, the nncleus was not more than 470,000 mitee from tita 
centre of the Sun, and consequently only 30,000 miles from its surface. 

In these latter years three comets, visible to the naked eye, have lie(>i> 
the object of the most interesting observations. The most brilliant of all, 
Bonati's comet, made its appearance in 1858. Perceived at Florence, for 
the lirat time on the 2]id of June, by the astronomer whose name It hears, 
it became visible to the naked eye towards the first days of September, 
ntid was soon distingmshed among the northern constellations by the 
hrightnesBof its brilliant nucleus, and the magnificent develojiment of its tail. 

Those persons who were witness to the splendid spectacle oflered by the 
nights when this beautiful body was visible, will he able to recognise and 
fiillow, in Plates XV and XVI, the nsjiect of the comet at different epochs, 
(ind its path across the starry vaul'. 

In l^Cl and in lSti2 two other comets were also visible, althongb 
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inferior in brillUncy to tlmtof 16u8. There will bo found fnrtlieron (figs. 
l'2i and 12u, and Plnte XVI[[), detnilofl reprcftcntntiuna of the hend and 
iiebDloQB envelopes of these bodies — details extremely interesting from a 
physical point of view. 

The ]TrobIema connected wilh the study nf the physical constitution of 
comets ore nnmeroUB, and of extreme difficulty. It may be asked, in the 
first place, What is the nature of the matter which composes them? or 
M'hether this matter be entirely gaseous ? or, again, if the nnclei enclose 
liquid or even solid imrticles, and if so what is their hulk and their density; 
if the tail is of the same nature aa the head or nucleus ; or by virtue of 
what influence these singular appendages are formed, which, almost nn- 
uotieeable when the comet is far from the Sun, are developed as it 



approaches it, to diminish, and finally disappear ngnin in the more distant 
half of its ovbit ? 

Xc\t eomes the <]uestion of the light which renders the comets visible 
in space. Do comets shine with their own light ? do they borrow their light 
from the Sun? or do they send iis rays proceeding from both these sources? 
Again, can anything plausible be conjectured on their temperature, or on 
the changeH induced upon this element by the prodigious variations of 
distance which arc the consefiuence of the extreme elongations of their 

Lastlj', what is the cause of the modificniions to which those strange 
bocKes are subjected, not only from one revolution to another, but under 
our very eyes, during the short interi'al of a single apjicarance ? Not only 
is the tail formed, develope<l, diminished, and again absorbed, but the 
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envelope of the nucleas is subject to the most curious transformations. If 
we look at the drawings (figs. 124 and 12o) of the comet of 1862, 
drawings which represent the head of the body at intervals of a day 
at the most, we shall be astonished at the rapidity of the changes of 
position and form of the luminous jets which successively were emitted 
from the nucleus, in a direction nearly always opposed to that of the taiL 
In an interval of seventeen days, the able observer to whom we owe the 
communication of these drawings, M. Ch acorn ac, was able to distinguish 
the formation of thirteen of these jets, similar to jets of steam, and 
alternately directed towards the Sun and to the east of it, that is to say, 
in a direction opposite to the movement of the comet After each of 
these emissions, the nebulous matter, accumulated at the end of the jet, 
seemed driven back by a repulsive force emanating from the Sun, and then 
flowed in the direction of the tail. These phenomena would seem to con- 
firm the hypothesis of M. Faye, to which we have before aUuded, which 
attributes to the Sun, independently of an attracting force by virtue of its 
mass, a repulsive power by virtue of its heat. By means of this hypo- 
thesis, M. Roche has been enabled to account for the variation in form of 
the nucleus and envelopes. 

[We may here remark that these last have recently been spedally 
the object of a searching inquiry by the lamented Professor Bond, in bid 
most admirable memoir on the comet of 1858. These envelopes, however,, 
must not be confounded with the UmkuUung, or outer faint veil, which may 
extend for some distance around the head. They were observed to regu* 
larly expand outward from the nucleus, and the history of no less than 
seven of them has been recovered.] 

To what forces are these strange phenomena due ? 

To these questions of great interest, which, it must be admitted, are- 
still very obscure, may be added others which at different times have 1>een 
privileged to captivate the attention of the public. We have seen that 
Gambart's periodical comet was expected in 1832, to come in contact 
with the Earth. What would have resulted from such an event ? 

A century ago, $avans still considered comets to be bodies, the impact 
of which on our globe, or with another planet, would entail the most 
frightful consequences. 

' When the movement of the comets is considered,' says Lambert, in 
his Lettres Comiologtqucs, * and we reflect on the laws of gravity, it will 
be i*eadily perceived that their approach to the Earth might there cause 
the most woeful events, bring back the universal deluge, or make it perish 
in a deluge of fire, shatter it into small dust, or at least turn it from itfr 
orbit, drive away its Moon, or, still worse, the Earth itself outside th& 
orbit of Saturn, and inflict upon us a winter several centuries long, which 
neither men nor animals would be able to bear. The tails even of comets- 
would not be unimportant phenomena, if the comets in taking their 
departure left them cither in whole or in part in our atmosphere.' 

Maupertuis, at the same time, had already described in. nearly tha 
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same manner the catastrophes which the fear of the Earth's contact with 
a comet had led astronomers to imagine. Only, by the side of possible 
inconveniences, he enumerated the advantages that might be derived from 
the distant influence of these bodies, such as changes of the seasons into a 
perpetnal spring, the acquisition of new moons, or of a ring like that of 
Saturn. He then adds : ' However dangerous might be the shock of a 
comet, it might be so slight, that it would only do damage at that part of 
the Earth where it actually struck; perhaps even we might cry quits if 
while one kingdom were devastated, the rest of the Earth were to enjoy 
the rarities which a body which came from so far might bring to it. 
Perhaps we should be vei*y surprised to find that the dihri» of these 
masses that we despised were formed of gold and diamonds ; but who 
would be the most astonished, we, or the comet-dwellers, who would be 
cast on our Earth ? What strange beings each would find the other I * * 

At the present day astronomers have abandoned these fears. Not only, 
according to them, is the probability of a shock so slight, that it is not 
worth while to trouble ourselves about such an event; but, again, the 
mass of comets ap])ears such a small fraction of the mass of the terrestrial 
globe, that the shock would be quiet imperceptible. 

This way of looking at the matter rests on considerations and on facts 
which render it very probable. In 1770 a comet was seen to traverse the 
system of Jupiter, without inducing the smallest perturbation in the move- 
ment of the satellites, whilst the nebulous body itself was so mucli 
disturbed that its entire orbit was changed. 

[Then again, we have good reason to believe that we actually passed 
through the tail of the comet of 18G1, and the only effect observed was a 
})eculiar phosphorescent mist] 

Bnt would it be the same with all comets ? In our opinion, it is at 
least prudent not to generalise too hastily. If comets exist, the nebulosity 
of which seems entirely gaseous, and so transparent that small stars remain 
visible through them, there are others, the nucleus of which is doubtless 
very dense, since their light has been strong enough to be perceptible in 
foil day, even in the vicinity of the Sun. The mass of Donati's comet has 
been valued by MM. Faye and Koche at about the seven -hundredth part 
of the bulk of the Earth. 

* That is,' says M. Faye, * the weight of a sea of 40,000 square miles 
100 yards deep ; and it must be owned that, a like mass, animated with a 
considerable velocity, might well produce by its shock with the Earth 
very perceptible effects.* 

Of the heat peculiar to the comets, and of the nature of the light that 
they emit, very little is yet known. Doubtless, in the vicinity of the Sun, 
the action of the high temperature of the radiant body cannot fail to 
be felt on the exterior strata of th? cometary nuclei ; and it is thus that 
the formation of the luminous jets which, becomin;; detached from tha 

* < Lettre sur la Comcte. (Euvres de M. de !^[aupertuis,' p. 200. Dresden, 1752. 
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central mass and acted uix)n by some unknoi^Ti force, give rise to the tail, 
may be accounted for. 

On the other hand, it seems proved that the light of the comets is, in 
part at least, borrowed from the Sun. But may they not also possess 
besides a light of their own ? and, on this last hypothesis, is this bright- 
ness owing to a kind of phosphorescence, or to the state of incandescence 
of the nucleus ? Truly, if the nuclei of comets be incandescent, the 
smallness of their mass would eliminate from the danger of tlieir contact 
with the Earth only one element of destruction ; the temperature of the 
terrestrial atmosphere would be raised to an elevation inimical to the 
existence of organised beings ; and we should only escape the danger 
of a mechanical shock to run into a not less frightful one of being calcined 
in a many days* passagpe through an immense furnace. 

If we enlarge on these considerations, which are merely hyjMthetical, 
it is not with the intention of reviving the fears or superstitious terrors of 
another age. We but wish to show to what conjectures science is still 
redilced on the problem, so interesting from so many points of view, of 
the physical constitution of comets. 

[The spectroscopic observations made by Mr. Huggins on the light 
of three faint comets show that a certain portion at least of the light of 
these objects is inherent The outer part of each gave a continuous 
spectrum, in which dark lines may have existed but could not be recognised 
owing to the exti^me faintness of the light The nucleus gave in each case 
three bands of light, indicating that the substance of the nucleus consisted 
of glowing vapour. In the case of the third comet thus examined by Mr. 
Huggins — that known as Brorsen's — the spectrum of the nucleus closely 
resembled, or was in fact practically identical with that of carbon as 
shown when the electric spark is taken through olefiant gas. But in what 
condition the carbon of the comefs nucleus may be, in order to account 
for this result, it is difficult indeed to say. Carbon, as we know, is of a 
remarkably ' fixed ' character, and it seems difficult to conceive that the 
heat to which Brorsen's comet was actually subjected at the time could be 
sufficient to volatilize such an element. Mr. Huggins remarks that probably 
the carbon exists in the nucleus in a state of excessively minute division. 
' In such a form,* he 8ays, ' it would be able to take in nearly the 
whole of the Sun*s energy, and thus acquire more npeedily a temperature 
high enough for its conversion into vapour.' But he admits that the 
whole subject is full of difficulty, and doubtless we must wait until 
some bright comet shall have presented itself for examination with the 
powerful spectroscopic appliances recently placed at Mr. Huggins*s dis- 
posal. — R.A.P.] 
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\Te have now terminated onr description of the variouB phenomena 
presented by the Solar System. 

We have reviewed successively all the bodies which compose it, from the 
immense central body — the fountain -head of heat and light— to the most 
distant planets which its powerful attraction maintains in their orbits, and 
to those vagabond bodies, the comets, some of which perhaps visit but once 
those regions of the sky in which the movements of our system take place. 

We are about to quit the system of which our Earth forms part — a 
system so prodigiously vast, when the dimensions are compared either 
with the most gigantic construction of man, or even with the terrestrial 
globe itself, the magnitude of which reduces man to nothingness. We shall 
now kunch out into space, far, very far beyond Neptune, to such distances 
that the Earth, the planets, the Sun itself even, when looked back upon, 
woiild but appear as luminous points, and the whole Solar System would 
dwindle do^in to a single speck of light 

There we shall find myriads of other Suns,, other worlds, of which the 
physical constitution, distances, and movements, must also be studied. 
But before undertaking this immense voyage in the infinite, let us sum up 
in a few general remarks the more striking features of the Solar System, 
which will constantly serve us for comparison ^vith the other systems with 
which we shall have to deal. 

We have seen how the different celestial bodies which revolve round 
the Sun are grouped. In describing each of them we have given their 
real dimensions, both absolute, and compared with those of our Earth. 
Plate XVIII contains all these comparative dimensions grouped together, 
whence we may gather by a coup cfoeil how much the volume of the Sun 
preponderates over that of all the planets and their satellites put together. 
Calculation shows indeed that the solar globe itself contains 600 times the 
united volumes of all these bodies. Its mass is still more considerable ; 
and if the Sun were placed in one of the scales of a celestial balance. 750 
times the weight of all the planetary masses must be placed in the other to 
equal it 

We have from the commencement divided the planets into three 
principal groups ; that of the planets of average size, that of the asteroids 
or telescopic planets, and that of the larger planets. A fact which renders 
this division more striking is, that the celestial bodies, of which each group 
is formed, not only present a similarity in size, while the distances of all 
from the Sun seem to obey a law, but other physical analogies seem to 
indicate that they form so many natural families, the members of which 
have perhaps a common origin. 

Thus Mercurv, Venus, the Earth, and Mars, have a movement of 
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rotation the time of which is nenrlv equal ; ami, except in the case of 
Mercury,* their density is very similar, and the polar flattening is either 
very slight or imperceptible. 

With regard to the inclinations of their axes to the planes of their 
orbits, a condition of things which has an overi)owering influence on the 
seasons in each planet, the four smaller planets of which we speak must 
[if we accept the old observations] bo divided into two sub-groups. 
Mercury and Venus in one category, Mars and the Earth in the other. 

We kno\V very little of the i)hy3ical constitution of the minor planets ; 
but. besides the fact that they are all accumulated in one narrow zone, 
and are all of small dimensions, they ]x>ss€ss a family likeness in the great 
cxcentricity of their orbits, and the generally very great inclinations of the 
planes in which they revolve round the Sun. 

Wo come now to the four larger i>lauets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune; at once we are struck with their much more raj)id rotation, 
which we should have predicted from the considerable polar flattening of 
the two first bodies. With regard to the two other planets, Uranus and 
Neptune, we are still in the dark on these points. Their density is at 
most but a quarter of that of the smaller planet j*, and this is almost the 
case for all the members of the group. 

But the other elements do not ofter such close analogies. The inclina- 
tion of the axis, small in the case of Jupiter, is larger in the case of Saturn, 
and probably excessive in Uranus. 
5 But another jmiit of resemblance is, that a]l these larger planets have 
a great number of satellite.^ whilst the Earth alone, of all the planets of 
the system, is accompanied by a single moon. 

The question as to the habitability of the other planets of the system 
has been much agitated. It has been asked if only the Eailh^s surface is 
embellished by the productions of animal and vegetable life, if it abne is 
inhabited and governed by intelligent and sensible beings. 

Astronomy can only indirectly touch on these interesting questions, 
the solution of which will, doubtless, long remain beyond us, although we 
have seen with what minute care science collects together all the elements 
of the problem, all the data which observation can furnish on the 
meteorological and physical conditions belonging to each member of the 
Bolar system. 

Doubtless, if wo reason by the analogies which are ]wnuitted us, there 
are strong probabilities that most of the planets and their moons are 
inhabited. But wiiat is the organisation of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms which people them ? Of this it is difficult to form an idea, in 
the actual state of our knowledge. 

But is it not probable that the ages of the planets are very difleront, 
and that, if we 6Up])ose that they all must pass through the same geological 
phases, these phasea will bo far from being the same at the same epochs ? 

• Aeconling to Enckc*, tlie density of Mercun- in really mnch les;* than that «t 
present adopted ; it is not veiT different from the density of the Kaith. 
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BOOK THE FIRST.— THE STARS. 

Let us imagine a sphere, having the Snn for its centre, the ideal surface 
of which lies at a distance of thirty times the mean radius of the Earth's 
orhit ; this sphere will comprise in its vast extent all the celestial hodies, 
the comets excepted, which periodically effect their revolutions roimd the 
Sun, and of which we have described the movements and physical consti- 
tution. 

Do other planets exist more distant still than Neptune ? and do the 
comets of long period which, after having shone once in our regions, bury 
themselves in depths exceeding many thousands of times the distance of the 
Sun from the Earth, really belong to our system ? 

These are questions which at present cannot be answered, and for the 
solution of which we must wait, perhaps for centuries. We may, therefore, 
be allowed to regard the sphere which we have just imagined, as fixing an 
approximate limit to the dimensions of the Solar System. 

Let us, however, in thought, triple the radius of this sphere ; let us 
give it a radius of a hundred radii of our orbit, that is, a radius of some 
0,500,000,000 miles, — an enormous distance, which the imagination can 
with difficulty grasp, and which a ray of light would require more than 
eleven days to traverse, in spite of ics extraordinary velocity of 1 92,000 
miles a second ! 

Nevertheless, we shall soon see that this immense line is but a point, 
when we compare it with the dimensions of that portion of the universe 
which our sight is able to grasp. The nearest of the innumerable systems 
which people that universe would be removed from the then confines of 
the solar system to a distance two thousand times greater than the radius 
of our imaginary sphere. We could scarcely hope, therefore, that it 
would ever be possible, even with the aid of the most powerful telescopes, 
to make out the physical peculiarities of celestial bodies bo immensely 
distant. But thanks to some ingenious a]>pliances and to methods of an 
extreme delicacy, the latest investigations have furnished observers with a 
rich series of interesting phenomena. 

The constitution even of the visible universe has thus by degrees been 
revealed : the distribution of the various bodies, their groupings and move- 
ments, the intensity and colour of their light, and a thousand other inter- 
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csting facts, are so many points, the positive knowledge of which now 
surrounds sidereal astronomy with the highest interest. 

We are, therefore, about to consider the Heavens as a whole and in 
detail. The knowledge we have acquired of the system to which the 
Earth belongs will be a great help to us in this study, as it will continually 
afford us points of comparison to reason by analogy on other systems. 



I. 

THE STARS. 

Scintillation of the Stars — A pjjorent Fixity of their relative Distftiicps — Numher of 
Still's visible to thi Naked Eye — Appioximnte Mumber of Stars visible iii 
Telescopes. 

No sight, as we said at the beginning of this work, is at ones so awe- 
inspiring and so grand as that of the Heavens on a beautiful night If 
care be taken to choose as a stand -point for observation an open place, such 
as a plain or the summit of a hill on land, or, again, the open sea ; and if 
the atmosphere, somewhat charged with dew, possess all its transparency 
and purity, we shall see thousands of luminous points twinkling in all 
directions, accomplishing slowly and together their silent march. The 
contrast of the obscurity which reigns on the surface of the Earth with the 
brightness of that resplendent vault, gives an indefinite depth to the 
celestial ocean that dee])ens over our heads. But let us here leave the 
magnificence of the spectacle, to study it in its most minute details. 

Let us commence with (he appearances. A character common to all the 
stars is an incessant and very rapid change of brightness, which has received 
the name of icivtUlation. This is accompanied by variations of colour 
equally rapid, due to the same cause as the successive disappearances and 
reappearances. AH stars scintillate, whatever may be their brilliancy, at 
least in our temperate regions. But the intensity of this luminous move- 
ment is not the same in all, and it vanes, moivover. both with the degree 
of purity of the sky, the ebvation of the stars above the horizon, and the 
temperature of the night. 

According to Arago, scintillation is due to the difference of velocity of 
the various -coloured rays traversing the unequally warm, unequally dense^ 
unequally humid atmospheric strata. Thus, in tropical regions, where the 
atmospheric strata are more homogeneous, scintillation is rarely observed 
in stars the elevation of which above the horizon is more than 15^, or the 
sixth of the distance of the horizon from the zenith. ' This circumstance.' 
says Humboldt, ' gives to the celestial vault of these countries a particularly 
calm and soft character.* 
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As to the planets, they scintillate little or not at all ; it is rare that 
traces of this phenomenon arc observed in Saturn or Jupiter, but it is more 
perceptible in Mars, Venus, and Mercury. This difference suffices^ in our 
climates, to afford to those "who are not very familiar with the oonfigu- 
ration of the celestial groups the first means of distinguishing a planet 
from a star. 

Another specific character of the stars is, that their diameters arc 
without appreciable dimensions. To the naked eye this distinction would 
be insufficient, since, the Moon and the Sun excepted, the most considerable 
planets have not sensible diameters. But, while the magnifying power of 
optical instruments shows us the principal planets under the form of clearly 
defined disks, the most powerful glasses only show a star as a luminous 
point The distance which separates us from these bodies is so grea^, 
that there is nothing to astonish us in such a result. 

WoUaston aflBrms that the apparent diameter of the most brilliant star 
in the heavens,^ Sirius, is not more than the fiftieth part of a second of arc. 
But let us hasten to say that this result still leaves a good margin as to the 
real dimensions of the star, since, at the distance of Sirius, an apparent 
diameter of this size would represent a real diameter of 11,000,000 miles ; 
that is, twelve times the diameter of our Sun. 

Let us add, lastly, that the absence of appreciable apparent dimensions 
does not suffice to distinguish absolutely the stars from the planets, since a 
certain number of the latter, as we have before seen, appear in telescopes 
only as simple luminous points. Let us come, then, to a permanent specific 
character, the knowledge of which will always prevent us from confounding 
a star with one of the known or unknown bodies which form part of our 
solar group. This characteristic is as follows : — 

The stars, properly so ca]lcd, preserve among themselves — nearly 
enough for our present purpose — the same relative distances. They form, 
then, on the celestial vault apparent groups, the configuration of which is 
nearly invariable. Centuries must elapse to show a change of form, 
imless we employ extremely delicate measures. A planet, on the contrary, 
moves rapidly across these groups, to such a degree that, in the interval of 
a night, or at most of a few nights, this displacement is very perceptible : 
hence the old denomination oi fixed stars, in opposition to the wandering 
ones, or planets. 

We must be careful, however, to guard against assigpiing to this word 
a rigidity which it does not possess, for we shall shortly see that the stars 
I'eally move with a velocity not inferior to that which animates the members 
of our system. Their immense distance is the only cause of their apparent 
inmiobility, which vanishes when precise observations, embracing a suffi- 
cient interval of time — some years, for example — are made. 

A fact which strikes every one is the great diversity of brightness in 
the stars which people the heavens. All degrees of intensity are remarked, 
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from tlie Ksiileiident liglit of Sirias to the scarcely perceptible glimmer of 
those liorJIy visible to tlie naked eye. 

Whence ariees this difference of brightnesa ? This question vie cannot 
answer for any star in particular; but it is easy to imagine that it miiy 
reault from various circuaistances, such as their les) or greater distance, 
the real and vhtious dimensions of the bodies, and, lastly, the intrinsic 
brightness of the hght peculinr to eacli. However this may be, nstronomera. 
without regard to the unknown causes which may influence the intensity of 
the stellar light, have divided stars into claue* or magnitudet : and when 
we speak of a star of the first, second, or fifth magnitude, it b understood 
that this way of speaking refers only to the apparent brightness, and that 
nothing is nfiiiined either as to the real dimensions or distance, or even 
intrinsic brightness.* 

Besides, as the stars, arranged in the order of their brightness, would 
form a progression decreasing by imperceptible degrees, the classes adopt«(l 
are themselves conventional and arbitrary. The first six magnitudes 
comprise all stars visible to the naked eye. Bnt the use of the most i^tower- 
ful telescopes brings to view stars of feebler light, descending to the sixteflitli 
and seventeenth magnitudes. In truth, the progression has no inferior 
limit ; it extends more and more in proportion ns the progress of the op- 
tician's art increases the penetrating power of our instruments. 

To gain an idea of the respective intensities of the light emitted by the 
stars of the first six magnitudes, following the scale adopted by astrouomeni, 
the following dran-ing ahonld be inspected ; in it the stars are figured by 
disks, the surfaces of which are in proportion to their brilUancy. 
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But, we repeat, it must net be thought that the stars ranked in the 
same class are, on that account, of the same brightnefls.f Thus the light 
of Sinus is estimated at four times that of the star Alpha (or a) Centauri ; 
hut both, neverthelesti, are included by astronomers in the nnmber of the 
stars of the first magnitude. 

* Wlint ne have soiil of a partirulur star is not HrofouhI; tnie when the whole 
oflhe btjm uv conHi<l>.'re<l. The cslculns of probabilities enablcH lis. in this case, 
tu dedure from the bh)ihtnt.>asof the Btnni oracertain hi ze Home inferences on their 
mean Jisloiiees. We BhsU rctiim to this poinL 

t [Astronomers not only class the stsrs in inagnttuili>«, but labiilate them in the 
order of th«r liri|ihtiie«3 in eacli conslellalion, the principal stars being denoted by 
the letletB of llie Greek nlplinbrl. A Star is iIi!KCiil>eil by a Greek letter, followed by 
the name of l)ie constellation in Latin : thus ■, or Alpha Centauri, denotes the 
lirighlest hCw' in the constellation of ihc Centnnv. Lym' is Uie second brightest 
star in Uie Lyre, and bo on,] [The onlcr of briglitueas is, however, not vei}' strictly 
adhered to.— R. A. P.] 
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We here give the names of the twenty most brilliant stars of the two- 
hemispheres, which it is usual to consider as forming the iirst class. They 
are here arranged in the order of their brightness : — 

1. Sinus. 11. Acliemar. 

2. Eta («) Argus * 12. Aldebaran. 

3. Canopus. 13. Beta (/S) Centaiiri. 

4. Alpha (ft) Ccntauri. 14. Alpha («) Crucis. 

5. Arcturus. 15. Antares. 
0. Rigel. 10. Atair. 

7. Capella. 17. Spica. 

8. Vega. 18. Fomalhaut. 

9. Pmcyon. 19. Beta (/>) Cru.is. 
10. Betelgeuse.t 20. Pollux. 

Lastly, Begnlus, a bright star in the constellation of th3 Lion, is also 
ranked by some astronomers in the first magnitude, while others only admit 
in this class the first seventeen stars in the above list. These divergencies 
are of no importance. 

In proportion as the scale of brilliancy or magnitude is descended, 
the number of the stars contained in each class rapidly increases. The 
number of second-magnitude stars in the entire heavens is about 65 ; of 
the third, about 200 ; of the fifth, 1100 ; and of the sixth magnitude, 
3200. Adding these numbers together, we obtain a few over 5000 stars 
of the first six magnitudes, and these comprise very nearly all those that 
can be seen -with the naked eye. 

The smaUness of this number nearly always astonishes those who have 
not tried to form an exact estimate of the number of stars which shine iu 
the celestial vault on the most favourable nights. 

The aspect of the multitude of sparkling points which are scattered 
over the sky makes us disposed to believe that they are innumerable, and 
to be counted, if not by millions, at all events by hundreds of thousands. 
This is, nevertheless, an illusion. All observers who have taken the 
trouble to make an exact enumeration of the stars visible to the naked eye, 
have arrived at a maximum of 3000 as the mean number which can be 
observed in every part of the heavens, visible at the same time, at the 
same place : this, of course, is but half of the entire heavens. 

Argelander has published an exact catalogue of the stars visible on 
the horizon of Berlin during the course of the year. This catalogue com- 
prises 32o6 stars. j: According to Humboldt, there are 4146 visible on 

* It will be seen, subsequently, that the brightness of this star undergoes 
astonishing changes. 

t The brightness of this star is variable ; it has recently descencel to the sixth 
magnitude. 

X M. Heis (of Munster) aflSrms that his sight is so penetrating that he can per- 
ceive with the naked eye ^000 more stars than those catalogued by Argelander in 
his Urauometria Nova, On the other hand, there are many eyes which distinguish 
at most stars of the fifth magnitude, and do not see any of those of the sixth. 

The degree of visibility of the stars to the naked eye depends also on the state of 
the atmosphere, on its degree of purity, and on the altitude of the place. Londonei*s, 
to be assured of these differences, have only to compare the sparkUng sky of tlie 
country with that which they see through the haze wliich almost constantly envelopes 
their city. 
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the horizon of Paris in the whole course of the yenr ; and as this number 
increDsee in proportion as we approsch the Equator, that is to aay, in 
proportion as the double movement of the Earth unfolds to ns daring a 
year a more extensive portion of the heavens, 4ti3S stars are already visible 
to the naked eye on the horizon of Alexandria. 

We repeat, the maximum number is comprised between 5000 and 
COCO etars for the entire heavens,* including those seen by the most 
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piercing and most accustomed eyes in Ibe best nights for observadon. 
When the atmosphere is lit op by the Moon, or by twilight, or, aa happens 
in the great centres of population, by the illumination of the houses and 
streets, the lowest magnitude stars are effaced alt<^ther, and the number 

■ [In the Britisli Association Catnlogiie, nhir]i is intended lo incltiile all utam 
TisiUe ta the nnked eye, irithoul exception, there art nenrly 5niX) stars mnrkeU as of 
sixth mofniituile and upwards. (The catalo^e conlninK, lionevir, l^:l!T stars in alli. 
This ontotogue may be regarded f» (be inost coiiiplele yttmade, so fnr as the ri^dble 
stars arc convemed. It is on this aecoimt tlint I have selected it as the basis of my 
large Star-Alias, ivhich inclades nil the 50O0 stars above referred to.— R. A. P.] 

"t* 1'liis drawing is the reprciduvllon, on a small scale, of one of the m ips of tlic 
beautiful Ecliptic Ai)ni4 palilished liy M. Cliacomac. 
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of thoee visible is consequently mud) mnre liniitcil. We mny add, in 
conclusion, that the wore deciiled the Hcintillnliun, tlio nioro easy is it to 
distingnish very fnint utora. 

A ivoni now on the number of titars that can be seen with tho help of 
the telescope. Hera we shall find the nnmbera which our imaj^ination 
bad erroneously led ns to believe »re Tiaible to the naked eye. 

According to the illnstrioiis Director of tlje Observatory of Bonn — 
Argelander — the seventh magnitude comprises nearly 13,000 stars; tlie 
eighth, 40,000; and lastly, the ninth, 142,000. The calculations of 
Struve give the total number of stars visible in the entire heavens, by tbc 
aid of Sir William Herschel's 20-feet reflector, as more than 20,000,000. 
Bnt^ Tvithout doubt, these approximate numbers ara much below the real 
ones. It will be seen, besides, that the richness of the different parts of 
the heavens in stars is very unequal. The bright zone known nnder tho 
name of the Milky Way alone contains, according to Herschel, 18,000,000,* 

Nothing is mora curious than to examine, both with the naked eye . 
and by the aid of a telescope, the same part of the sky. 
There, when the eye scarcely distinguishes a few scat- 
tcred stars, the telescope reveals thonsands. The two 
figures (127 and 128) will enable those of onr readers 
who do not possess a telescope to judge of the surprise 
expenoiced by those who make this observation. 

Theee drawings represent the same part of the con- fi^^'i^^Jj^'. 
stellation of the Twins. The naked eye is able to sea "™ "' *^» Twij" 
six stars. Now the same celestial regiou, seen by tho tha uuiad a j». 
aid of a refractor of six inches aperture, contains 320d stars, varying from 
the third to the thirteenth magnitudes. It appears as a perfect mass of 
luminous points ; and were we to apply to the same region instruments 
still more powerful, the eye would then discover at depths, so to speak 
infinite, stars of all the smaller magnitudes. 

* M. Charomac connders ihix eotiTDRie as even less (Imn ttie oaiuber of stars 
compiised betireeu the Itrst and thirteentli magnilude-i. ' For my part.' he remark!, 
■according to Sir William Mernchel's giiage*, and thosa of the Kcliptio Chans, I 
estimate at 7T,000,1MN) the iiumlier of »turs eomprised in llie ftnt ihirieen magni- 
tudes, if we take t]ie mean indicated in llie pivfitve to the CatBlot{Ue of Uessers 
Zones, reduced by Weiss.' What would llin nnmber become if ire added tn these 
already prodigious eatimatcfl, all the stars of which the various star-cliialcra now 
known are composed? 
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II. 

THE CONSTELLATIONS. 

General Survey of the Starry Heavens — Constellations visible on the Horizon of 

London — Northern Circumpolar Zone. 

Before studying one by one the phenomena which the starry heavens 
present to us — before penetrating, so to speak, to the heart of the visible 
universe, to grasp its marvellous structure, and to embrace in thought its 
tremendous extent, it is well to familiarise ourselves with the groups of stars 
such as they are presented to the eye of an inhabitant of the Earth, The 
movements with which the so-called fixed stars are endowed, are effected, as 
we have before said, with extreme slowness : it follows, therefore, that the 
artifidal groups or constellations preserve for a long period the same con> 
figurations. This constancy of form, joined to the difference of brightness 
of the principal stars, will enable us to extricate ourselves from the ap- 
parent chaos produced by so many luminous points scattered on all sides 
on the celestial vault. When we shall possess, in a manner, a mental map 
of the sky, we shall be able to follow with more interest the particular 
features which distinguish its various regions, which are as varied in 
reality as they are at first uniform in appearance. 

In order to make this survey of the heavens we must choose a station. 
Let it be London. As our globe, by virtue of its diurnal movement, 
completes an entire rotation on its axis in about twenty -four hours, it 
follows that the portions of the celestial vault, visible at our station, will 
completely defile before us during that time. Twenty-four hours, then, 
would ouffice us to make our survey, if the illumination of the atmosphere 
did not efface the stars during the day. The succession of day and ni;;lit, 
in fact, allows us only to see a portion of the visible stars in a given place 
at the same time of the year. 

Fortunately, however, owing to the movement of the Earth in its orbit, 
this difficulty disappears. In consequence of this movement, each night 
shows us fresh stars, whilst those first visible disappear. In the course of 
a year, then, the Earth presents a dark hemisphere to every part of the 
sky — to all those parts, at least, which are visible on tlie horizon of our 
station. 

Lastly, it must not be lost sight of, that even then one entire part of 
the celestial vault will ever remain invisible to us Londoners. Let us 
recall what is the effect of the diurnal movement of rotation on the aspect 
of the heavens in any given place like London, the station we have chosen. 
A point situated at a certain height above its horizon, and towards the 
north and on the meridian, remains immovable. It is one of the poles. 
Starting from this point in our survey, the stars seem to describe, from 
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rising to setting, larger and lai'prer circles, in proportion as they are situ- 
ated farther from the pole. As long as the lower arcs of these circles do 
not touch the horizon, the stars situated on them do not rise or set, and 
therefore remain constantly visible: these are the northern circumpolar 
Stan, 

Beyond these, however, the circles described plunge partly below the 
horizon ; they increase as far as the equator, on the other (the south) side 
of which the stars describe shorter and shorter arcs. The last ones in 
our survey scarcely rise above, our horizon, and when they do, shortly set 
and disappear. 

It follows, then, that there is a zone of stars which never rises above 
the horizon of London, and which remains for ever invisible to all places 
of the Earth having the same latitude. These stars are those which sur- 
round the southern pole of the heavens, and which an observer would 
become acquainted with by degrees, in approaching the equatorial regions 
of the Earth.* 

The whole of the heavens, then, in our middle latitudes, may be con- 
sidered as forming three zones ; the first always visible at night when the 
sky is clear, whatever may be the time of year, the second visible in part 
only on any given night, the third always invisible. 

Let us successively pass these three zones under review. Let ns 
occupy oui'selves first with that which is always in sight when the sky is 
clear, on all points of the Earth which have the same northern latitude as 
London. From the mouths of the Thames and Rhine, as far as the 
southeni exti-emity of Kamtschatka, passing by Antwerp, Cassel, Central 
Poland, Orenbourg, Southern Asiatic Russia, and Northern China, in the 
Old World, and the Aleutian Islands, Queen Charlotte's Island, and the 
southern parts of British North America in the New, all the inhabitants 
of the parallel of which we speak view the same spectacle during the whole 
year ; the hour only, at which the various constellations are on the me- 
ridian of the different places, differs. 

Suppose it midnight, at the end of autumn, near the 20th of December; 
it is the night of the winter solstice. Let us look towards the north. Let 

* By Tirtue of the two movements of the Earth, and of its spherical form, the 
portion of the celestial sphere visible in any part of the globe variett with the lutitudtt 
of the place. 

At the Equator the whole sky, both northern and southern, passes before our 
view at night, daring the entin>. yenr. The two poles lie on the horizon, of which 
they mark the north and south points ; the celestial equator crosses the sky from 
east to west, passing through the zenith. 

In proportion as we travel from the Equator towards one or other pole, the por- 
tion of the visible sky diminishes even down to the half, for at the poles themselves 
only one-half of the heavens, north or south, according to the pole, is seen. The 
celestial equator then forms the horizon, and die celestial pole is in the zenith. 

[A little thought will show us that, as seen fifom the poles, the stars never set, 
they perpetually describe circles parallel to the horizon. At the Equator, all rig* 
and set every day ; the movements of the equatorial stoi's being vertical. In mid 
latitudes, the paths of the equatorial stars are intermediate between these two main 
directions.] 
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US imagiiie a circle which, touching; the horizon at the north point, extend* 
Boniewhat beyond the zenith.* The centre of thi^ ideal circle M'ill be 
found A httle above a point uenrly equidistant lietweeu ttie zenith and the 
horizon : it is the Korthem Pole of llie Heavens. Near tliis point is seen 
a rather brilliant star of the second maj^nitude ; it is named the Pole Star. 
As it is important to know how to recognise this stnr, the position of 
which remains nearly invariable during the whole course of tlic year, we 
win show how this may be done. „ 

If we examine fig. V2U, we shall find a group of seveu stars, six of the 
second magnitude, one of tJie fourth. It composes a coustellation of the 
northern heavens known for ages under the name of the Great Deai;. Let 
lis scan welt this part of the sky, whence we shall soon make many alignments 



to help US in our survey of the starry heavens. The seven stars of which it 
iscomjmsed may !« divided into two groups, the first of which, towards the 
upper part, forms a quadrilateral, which ia called the bod;/ of the Bear, whilsi 
the three lower stars form the lail. The two extreme stars of the body 
are called the pointeri.'f Six of the seven principal stars of this Cdnstel- 
iation are of nearly equal brilliancy, and of the second magnitude. But 
it is easy to ))erceivc, with the naked eye, that the star in the bmly of the 
Bear nearest to the tail is inferior in brilliancy to the others : it ia now, 
indeed, only a fourth-magnitude star, although in the Bevent«entli century 
it was aa bright as its neighbours. 

* The xenitli is the point of the hearens siitmlcl \ert:ce1l; aboTS the head of 
the ohserrer. 

f The Great Hear lias also Wen called ' Cliarles' Wain.' 
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Tlie star in the middle of the tail (or shaft, if we think of Charles' 
Wain) is accompanied, on the left, by a very small star called Alcor, 
easily enough distuigiiished by an (»rdinary eye.* The naked eye per- 
ceives 138 stars in the (jreat Bear, amongst which, besides the principal 
seven, are eight stars of the third magnitude, and six of the fourth ; the 
others belong to the two last orders of brightness perceptible to the un- 
assisted vision. From the Great Lear let us i*eturn to the Pole Star. 

To do this, let us prolong the straight line which joins the pointers 
(so called because they point to it), carrying our eye along this line to- 
wards the centre of the portion of the sky in our sight when looking 
north. At a distance of about five times the space which separates these 
two stars we shall find the Pole Star. The Pole Star plays an im- 
portant part in the northern heavens, since, being very near die pole, it 
U, so to speak, one of the pivots of the ideal axis round which the Earth 
executes its real dinrnal rotation, and the Heavens their apparent one in 
the opposite direction. It follows, therefore, that it appears immovable, 
and always preserves the same elevation above the horizon, while the other 
stars describe round it circles of unequal size. Thus the Great Bear, 
situated to the east of the pole At the time we. have chosen for the com- 
menqement of our inspection, mounts towards the zenith as the night ad- 
vances. Towards six o* clock in the morning it will be above, or to the 
south, of the Pole Star ; whilst at six in the evening it will occupy a 
position diametrically opposite, below the pole and near* the horizon. 

As all the stars participate in the movement, it is clear that, as their 
relative positions do not change, the figures of the groups remain always 
the same. This must be well borne in mind. To the west of the Pole 
Star, at the same height above the horizon as the Great Bear, and at 
nearly the same distance from the pole, is seen another group of six stars, 
of which two are of the second magnitude, three of the third, and one of 
the fourth. This is the constellation OASHioPEA,t which contains sixty- 
seven stars visible to the naked eye. The six which we have mentioned 
fonu a kind of reversed chair, or a bad W, the figure of which, once tho- 
roughly caught, renders this constellation easy to recognise. 

Between the Great Bear and Cassiopea is the Little Beab, of which 
the Pole Star is the most brilliant star.* Of the twenty-seven stars visible 
to the naked eye which compose it, there are seven which form a figure 
having a great i-esemblanoe to the seven stars of the Great Bear, but 
arranged in an inverse order : the four intermediate stai's are seen with 
difficulty. 

Below the Little Bear a series of ntars forms a sinuous line prolonged 
nearly to the pointers, and terminated at one exti^emity by a group of 
four stars arranged in the form of a trapezium. This is the Dragon, 

* Humboldt aflSimed that Aleo;* could \te but mrely seen vrith the naked eye in 
Kiu'ope. Let our rendei's judge of its present brightness for themselves. 

-f* By drawing a line fiTtm the middle star of the Great Jieav (tlie least brilliant 
of the seven), lo the Pole Srar, and f rolonging it to a nearly equal di>tance, the star 
Leia (jS) Cassiopea? is reached. 
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which, among 130 stars visiblo to the naked eye, contains only one of the 
second magnitude and nine of the third. 

Gepheus, the Giraffe, and the Lynx, are three other constellations 
near the pole : the first between the Little Bear and Cassiopea; the second 
opposite the Dragon ; the third on the same side as the second. Neither 
one nor the other offers anything very remarkable, especially the Gira£^ 
and the Lynx, all the stars in which constellations are at most of the 
fourth magnitude. 

Among all the stars which, on the horizon of London, never set, the 
brightest is a star of the first magnitude, known under the name of 
Capella, in the constellation of Auriga. 

About the 20th of December, at midnight, Capella is near the zenith. 
This remarkable star can be found by prolonging the line which joins the 
two stars of the quadrilateral of the Great Bear, nearest the pole. Auriga, 
which contains sixty-nine stars visible to the naked eye, comprises, besides 
Capella, one star of the second magnitude, and three others between the 
third and fourth. 

In the number of the constellations visible, at least partly, during the 
whole year, the stars of which, as they surround the pole, have, as we 
have seen, received the name of Circumpolar stars, must be nviked 
Perseus, situated near Auriga. It occupies, at the time we have chosen, 
a western position, relatively to this latter constellation, above Cassiopea. 
Of eighty*one stars visible to the naked eye, one is of the second magni- 
tude, six are of brightness superior to the fourth. Among these latter is 
Algol, noted for its variable light, alternately passing from the second to 
the fourth magnitudes. We shall speak, further on, at some length od 
this singpilar star. 

Before continuing our description of the celestial vault, and of the 
groups into which the stars have been formed, we will say one word on 
the aspect of the Northern Circumpolar Zone. 

We have supposed, to describe it^ that the time of observation was 
midnight, on the 20th of December. But it is easy to find the actual 
appearance and the positions of the various constellations for any hour of 
the night or any night of the year. W^e know that the entire rotation of 
the diurnal movement is efifected in twenty-four sidereal hours. In six 
hours, therefore, a quarter of the total movement is accompKshed, and it 
therefore follows that a constellation — such as Cassiopea, for example — 
which at midnight is to the left of the pole, was above it at six o'clock 
m the evening, and will be found below it, near the horizon, at six in the 
morning. 
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III. 

THE CONSTELLATIONS (Continued). 

Our Survey (continued), Eqaatorial and Sonthem Constellations visible on the 

Horizon of London. 

Let 118 return to the stars visible at midnight on the 20th of December. 

This immense zone very nearly embraces half the horizon from east 
to west, passing by the south, and extending in altitude to the zenith. 
It comprises the most beautiful constellations and the most brilliant stars 
in the heavens. It is divided obliquely by the Milky Way. 

Orion occupies nearly the middle view. This magnificent constellation 
forms a (quadrilateral, higher than it is broad, in the centre of which three 
stars of the second magnitude are arranged in a straight line. 

Two of the stars of the quadrilateral, named Betelgeuse and Kigel, 
are of the first magnitude. Betelgeuse is remarkable for the reddish tint 
of its light. Among the 115 stars visible to the naked eye, besides the 
two most brilliant, are included four of the second magnitude, and five 
between the second and the fourth. 

In prolonging towards the north-west the line formed by the three 
stars in the belt of Orion — the name given to them — the eye perceives a 
red star of the first magnitude : this is Aldebaran, the most beautiful star 
of the constellation of the Bull. Aldebaran is in the midst of a group 
of small stars named the Uyades, A little farther, in the same direction, 
will be found the Pleiades, so easy to recognise in the heavens by reason 
of the six stars visible to the naked eye, which compose this interesting 
group. The Bull contains 1 21 stars visible to the naked eye below the 
second magnitude. 

If now we prolong towards the south-east of Orion the line which has 
found for us Aldebaran on the north-west, we perceive, near the edge of 
the Milky Way, the constellation of the Great Doo, which includes 
Sirinsy the most brilliant star in the two hemispheres, remarkable on 
account of its scintillation and by its dazzling whiteness. 

Towards the west, and nearly at the same height as Betelgeuse, shines 
Procyouj on the other side of the Milky Way. This is a star of the first 
magnitude, and the most brilliant one in the constellation of the Little 
Dog. Betelgeuse, Sirius, and Procyon, form a triangle, the three sides of 
which are nearly of the same apparent length (fig. 130). This circum- 
stance enables us easily to recognise these stars. 

Above Procyon, and towards the zenith, Castor and Pollux point 
out the Twins, which include, besides these two stars of the first and second 
magnitudes, fifty-one stars visible to the naked eye. Towards the west, 
and by the side of the Pleiades, lies the constellation of the Bam, and, a 
little below, those of the Whale and Eridanub, neither of which, in 
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tliose parts viutLile to ue in London, contain any stars of tho first 
magnituile. 

But while we are enumerating and contemplating tliis brilliant portion 
of the heavens, the stars delile across it, set, and disappear in the west, 
whilst others rise in the east, revealing new constellations. 

Before passing tlieee under review, we may mention that the southern 
horizon j)re»ents the same aspect at the epochs and hours mentioned 
below: — 

MiJnight SOih of I><>reniWr. 

Six o'dock in tlie evHaiiij . 'i-inil of Ktuvli. 

Koon dOthofJiini'. 

Six o'clock in ihe moming . !I-jihI of Srpieinlicr. 
From the 20th of Decemlier, the time of the winter Holstira. to the 
22nd of 3larc)i — tho vernal equinox — by reason of the Earth's jour- 



Fig. 130.— Tho IIciiTciii on tliD lioriioii of London. Bquktorik] looe, Orion. 

neying along its orbit, the part of the heavens opposed to the Sun, and 
therefore viHible at niglit, changes progressively. By this movement from 
west to east, we gradually see new eastern consteHalions at tlie same hoirrv 
of Ihe night. 

Thus, by Ihe 22nd of March, at niidnight, the aspect of the southern 
starry vault has almost entirely changed, and in place of Orion, which is 
then setting, Ihe Lioh occupies the centre. Tlie Slilky \Vay is inclined 
to the west, end cuts the horizon towards the north. 

The principal stars of tlie Lion form a kind of trspcdum, the western 
side fonning a half-circle like a sickle. It is nt the lower extremity of 
the handle of this instrument that Begubis, s star of the first magnitude, 
which is also named the Lion's Heart {Cor Lconii), shines, Smebola is 
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the slur Bitnoted at tlie oilier extreniily of the trnpeziiim. Of the Beventy- 
tive stnre visibte to tlio naked eye in this conetellation, without counting 
Itegiilus, there nre three of the second niagnilude niul five of the third. 
Three stars of the firet order shine with Reguhis in the heavens visible to 
)u, at the time we have chosen. In tlie south-west, Procyon is not yet 
ect. Then, at the enm3 altitude ns this stnr, bnt to the east of the Lion, 
h SncA in the Yirgik, which will soon nscend the meridian ; and, lastly, 
Arctlrus, the most brilliant star in the conetellation BoUtes. Sjnca, 
Arcluttis, and Denehola fomi the summits of a triangle, the sides of which 
«re nearly equal, nnd of which the line which joins the two latter stars 
fonns the base, nearly parallel to the horizon (fig. 131). 

The Vii^iii and UoOtes are, with the Lion, the most important con- 
stellations in view. The first contains a hundred, and the second eighty- 



Flg, 131.— Tho HmvoDi on thi horlvm of Lcndon. Eqibtorial loiie. ThoLlon. 

five stars visible to the naked eye, amonjiBt which sixteen exceed in bril- 
liancy stare of the fourth magnitude. Between the Lion and BoOtes, a 
duster of ntnrs lyhig very near together is perceived : this is liEnSNicR's 
Hiin. To the eost of Arcturue, six stars, HminReii in a half circle, the 
most brilliiint of which is named Aljilieta, form tlie Northebn Cnowu, 
below whicli are found tlie Head of the Serpe.vt and Ui-iiiuchus. Lying 
round Spica, and a little below, towards the lioriKon, are distinguished 
the Balance, the Cnovv, and the Cur. The two first conslellatlons only 
contain a few stars of the second magnitude. Lastly, in the mist on the 
horizon ap{icar a few stavfl of the Sconiiox and the 1,'ESTAun, constel- 
lations which we sliall ajinin meet ill our survey of the celestial zone whiuh 
surrounds the Houthcm Pole. 
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To conclude our examination or the constellations visiLIe on the 22nd 
of March, at midnight, we niuat notice the Humtiso Uogh, above 
Berenice's Hair; the Little Lion, above the Lion; the Crab, to the 
west of Begitlus ; and, lastly, close to the horizon and the Milhy Way, 
the AYater Snake, where brilliantly shines Cor Ilifdra, a variable star 
of the second magnitude, and the Unicork, below Prucyoii. 

The zone which we have just described occupies, on the horizon of 
Loudon, the sanu position at the following epochs and houra : — 

Mnrcb 93ad SliJnight. 

Juoe 3()Ih Six o'l'lock in the evening.* 

September J2ii J .... Noon. 

DecemWr 3»ih Six o'clock in tlie morning. 

On the 20th of June, nt midnight, another part of the equatorial zouc 
passes before our eyes. 



ng. I»°.— ThanrnvgiuorthoboTEnHloTLondon. Eqantoriiil iodd. 

The constellations of the Northern Crown and BoUtes, the Serpent, 
the Balance, and the Virgin, which, on the 22nd of March, occupied the 
eastern part of the starry vault, are now at the west. Arctunis is 
situated vertically above 8i>ica. The Milky \\'ay, now divided into two 
large branches, rises obliquely from the sonthem horizon towards the 
north •east. 

Three stars of the tirst magnitude shine at unequal heights in three 
different constellations. These are, going from west to east, Antart*, or 
the Heart of the Scorpion, which scarcely rises above the horizon near the 

• We miwt here make, with reference to tho SOth of June, tlie «nme remark for 
■^U o'clork in' the evpninn tn aiimmpr ns vre linve ■Ireail}' ilooe for midday : llie 
brightness of the atmosphere renders tlie stars iOTiutile. 
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Milky Way. ARerwarda comcB Yrga, in tbe Ltbb, which U neoriyi'tt 
the zenith, and, laatly, at a mid lieight, Alair, in the Eagle. 

A few words on the constellations now in view. 

We h»ve first, to the west of the Northern CrowTi, nearly in the 
zenith, Hercui,es, which, in a total number of 153 etara visible to the- 
naked eye, inclndea onlj' two approaching the second magnitude, and ten 
between the third and fourth. It is towards n point in this constellation, 
as we shall see anon, that our Snn is actually travelling, carrying with 
him all his system of planets, satellites, and comets. 

To the east of Hercules is the Lyre, where we have already noticed 
tbe brilliant and white Vegn, easily recognised by the four stars which 
form below it a little parallelogram. 

Still going towards the west, to the left of the Lyre, the constellation 
of the Swan is noticed : this traverses the Milky Way, and its most 
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briUiant star, Alpha OffffJii, is between the first and second magnitudes. 
This star forms, with four others of the third magnitude, a large cross, 
which at this hour is inclined to the horizon, and serves to distinguish the 
constellation to which it belongs. 

Alpha C^gni forms also, with Atair and Vega, a large isoscelea 
triangle, that is, a triangle two sides of which are nearly equal. In the 
8wan is found a small star which, though scarcely visible to tlie naked eye, 
is celebrated in astronomical annals as being the first the distance of which 
has been measured. The Swan contains 145 stars perceptible to the 
unaided sight. 

The Fox, the Arrow, the DoLraii.-, between the Lyre, the Swan, ond 
the Eagle, contain no remarkable star. 
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Near the horizon townrda the east are perceived the coneteltations of 
the WATEitBEARKit aud of the Goat: then, partly in the Milky Way, 
the AncHER. Here we again meet the eCars of the Scorpion, amongst 
wliich is Antares, which nill soon disappear under the horizon, with the 
four stars with which it forme a sort of fan. 

Above the Scorpion, Ophil'chus and tlie SEKrEtiT are entirely visi hie. 
Four stars of the second magnitude, and seventeen between tlie second 
and the fourth, are met with in these constellations. 

And here we finish our survey of the equatorial zone of stars visible at 
midnight at the summer solstice. This zone presents the same npiiearance 
at the four following epoehs : — 

June ^Olb Midnitilit. 

Sepleiuber itiii .... bix o'clock in Ihe evening. 
December UUtli . . . . . Noon. 

March -Jiind Six o'clock in tbe muming. 

It remaioa for us, in order to finish our description of the stara 
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visible above the horizon of London, to pass in review the constellations 
of the equatorial zone, as they appear at midni;;ht at tlie autumnal 
equinox. 

If at that time — the 22nd of September, at midnight, — we tnm nnr 
eyes towards Ihe eoutli, we embrace in onr view all the region of the sky 
which extends from the west to the east as far as the zenith. 

In the west appears Atair, in the t^agle, and higher up the Swan ; at 
the east, the Pleiades, and the ISi'i.i., in which constellation shines Alde- 
Itnran. Orion, already partly visible, will soon mount ohove the horizon. 
We have surveyed, between December and September, three (jnarter^ of 
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the slcy, which have defiled before our eyes, or rather the Avhole starry 
vault, if we inchide the stars now visible. 

Towards the middle of the heavens, a little nearer the zenith than the 
horizon, lies a large square of fonr stars, three of which are of the second 
and one of the third magnitudes. Close to this, and on the eastern side, 
are three other stars of the second magnitude, about the same distances 
apart ; these make of the square which we have mentioned a much more 
extended figure, having a great resemblance to the grou]) of the seven 
principal stars of the Great Dear. Of these seven stars, three belong to 
the constellation of Pegasus, three to Andromeda, and, lastly, the most 
eastern one is no other than Algol, the variable star in Perseus. 

Andromeda and Pegasus contain between them 11)1 stars visible 
to the naked eye, amongst which twelve only exceed the fourth magnitude. 

Between the square of Pegasus and the Bull we meet with two constel- 
lations, the Fishes and the Ra3i : this latter contains only two rather 
brilliant stars, situated at nearly equal distances from the Pleiades and the 
two eastern stars of the square of Pegasus. Below the Fishes and the 
Bam is the Whale, some of the stars of which are l>elow the horizon. 

Among ninety -eight stars visible to the naked eye in this constellation, 
six are between the second and fourth magnitudes, and two of the second. 

Among the first, one is very remarkable on account of the periodical 
variations of its brightness,, which sometimes cause it to ap[)ear as a star 
of the fourth magnitude, and sometimes efface it sufficiently to i-ender it 
invisible ; this is Mira (the marvellous), or u Ceti. 

To the west of this constellation, we again find the Waterbearer and 
the Goat, then, quite to the south, and touching the horizon, the stars of 
the Southern Fish, amongst which we may distinguish, if the atmo- 
sphere be pure, and terrestrial objects do not inten'ene, Fomalhaut, a 
beautifiil star of the first magnitude. 

The zone, which we have passed under review, offers the same aspect 
at the following epochs and hours : 

Septenilier 22n4l Midnight. 

December 2()ili Six o'clock in the evening. 

M«rch S'ind Noon. 

Jane 20th Six o'clock in the morning. 

Let US add, in terminating this rapid review of the southern part of 
the sky visible in London, that the figures which have helped us to 
recognise the different constellations may also be used at other epochs of 
the year, and at other hours of the night. Only, the stars still preserving 
the same relative positions, will be diversely inclined to the horizon. The 
more the hour is advaneed beyond midnight, then the more will the 
western stars have disappeared, while more new stars at the east will be 
seen. This constant change, which results from the diurnal movement of 
the Earth, will be produced in the same manner, if we pass from one day 
to the other, or from one month to the following one, so that at the same 
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liour of the night the stars successively visible in the same part of the sky 
Are situate in constellations more and more eastern. 

We have already said that this second apparent movement of the starn' 
vault is due to the translation of the Earth in its orbit. This is effected 
with great slowness. Thus^ for example, the displacement, whieii 
requires six hours of diurnal rotation, demands three whole months of 
Annual revolution. 



IV. 

THE CONSTELLATIONS (Coxtikued). 

Oar Survey of tbe Starry Heavens (continued) — Southern Circumpolar Zone — 

Stars invisible at London. 

Frou the northern hemisphere of the Earth, where we have been placed 
until now to observe the starry vault, let us transport ourselves to the 
flouthem one. Let us choose a place, the distance of which from the 
Equator is precisely the some as that of our first post, that is to say, one 
situated on the paroUel which passes through the antipodes of London, 
Let us suppose oui'selves, for example, placed on a part of the coast of 
Patagonia, near to the south }x)int of South America. There, oil the stars 
forming the Northern circumpolar zone, which on the parallel of Paris 
never set, would be constantly invisible. Looking away from the Equator, 
that is to say, towards the North, we shall see pass befora ns, from one end 
of the year to the other, all the constellations of the equatorial sone which 
we have just described. 

But the stara will here be found arranged in an entirely inverse order, 
at least relatively to the horizon ; so that the two stars of the great 
quadrilateral of Orion, which in London formed the base, appear as the 
upper side ; Sirius, which appears in the northern hemisphere to the left 
and below Orion, will be here found to the right, and higher on the 
horizon. This change of aspect is easily explained by the complete change 
of the observer's position. But if we look southwards, we shall be able to 
observe a number of stars unknown to the terrestrial zone which extends 
from the parallel of London as far as the northern pole. These are the 
constellations which surround the southern pole of the heavens, and which 
never set on our new horizon. If, then, we pass in review this zone, we 
shall have terminated our description of the whole celestial vault 

Let us choose the 20th of December, the period of the winter solstice, — 
the commencement of the warm season in the southern hemisphere. It is 
midnight, and the perfectly pure atmosphere permits us to contemplate the 
sky in all its splendour. The Milky Way, ramified into diverse branches, 
rises slightly inclined on the horizon, on the left, that is, the eastern side. 



Bnt wliat at first most striken as in the oeleHtial picture spread oat beforo 
hb !b the multitude of brilliant stars which follow the oouree of the Milky 
Way as far as the zenith, and, possing over out heads, go behind us, to 
rejoin Sirins, Procyon, Aldeboran, nearly on the northern horison. 

Let UB begin by the Cunsteliations which compose this glorious girdle. 

Nearly at the height of the pole, fonr stars, one of which is of the first, 
and two of the second magnitude, form an elongated figure lying parallel to 
the horizon. These are the principal stars of the Southern Cnoss — the 
Pole-star of the South. 

Below the most brilliant star of the Cross, and between two br.inches 
of tlie Milky Way, two stars of the first magnitude point out the great 
constellatioti of the Gentadb, in which the eye perceives five stars of the 
second magnitude. The Centaur extends to the enst and north of the 
Cross, whti^ it nearly entirely surrounds. We shall, in a future chapter, 
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have occasion to speak of the brightest star of this coneteilatlon, wliich is 
not only remarkable for its light ; we shall see that it forms a system of 
two suns, revolving one round the other ; and also that it is the nearest to 
us among the stare the distances of which have been measured. 

Below the Centaur, and near the horizon, appear a great number of 
stare of the third and fourth msi^nitudes, which form the constellation of 
the WoiP. One detached branch of the Milky Way traverses the Wolf, 
and is lost in the Scorpion, of which only a few stars have risen at this 
hour above the horizon. 

The Altau and the SoUTDEns TniANOi.E, which lie along the Milky 
Way in looking towards tlie pole, and in which there is nothing remark- 
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able to notice, bring us bock, above the Cross, to tlie magnificent conslclla- 
tion of tbe Shii', or Anoo. Here n multitude of bright stars, nrrau^l 
rouud the ]>ole, give to this region of the sky an iucouparable splendour. 
Canoj[»t», looked upon iu old times as tlie most brilliant star in the celestial 
vault after ijirius, ia at this hour cIom to the zenith aud nearly in the 
meridian ; uiiiUt above Aljtha Crtu-it, Ela Argut astonishes us by its 
unusual luagni licence. This singular star, which, varying in brilliancy at 
different times for some tn'o hundred years, has at length reached and sur- 
passed the brilliancy of Canopus, and has banished it to the third rtinii: in 
the scaleof tbe stars of the firdt magnitude. 

From the Ship we pass, without meeting any remarkable coosteliation, 
by tho B'li'ino Fish, Doiiadls, and the ItBTiotLB, and we arrive at 
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EniDANCs, of which we have already noticed the part visible at London. 
It is at the extremity of this constellation, nearest to the pole, that Aekrrttar, 
a beandful star of the first niagnitude, shines. To the right of Aehemarr 
three stars, one of the second, the two others of the third order, form tbe 
Fbceiiix, below which, returning to the horizon and to the meridian, are 
found Toucan, the Crane, the Indiak, and the Peacock. Two stars 
of the second magnitude, and some of the third, disttngiusli these con- 
■tellations, the positions of which can be exactly recognised in figs. 1H5 
and 137. 

In this enumeration of the circumpolar constellations of the South, we 
have said nothing of the stars fitusted at the Pole ilself. Tbe reason ia 
simple; there are none deserving mention, and, with the exception of the 
star & Ilffdrtr, none approach the third magnitude. 
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There is not, then, in the southern sky, any star analogous to Potarit 
in the northern heavens. But we have already seen that this poverty of 
the polar regions is singularly compensated by the number and hrightneM 
of the Btara which entirely surround the zone which we have just described. 

Let UB add, that ontside the Milky Way, and in the vicinity of the 
least brilliant parts of the zone, appear two^ibjects which give to the atarry 
vault a very singular aspect ; tbey are two whitish clonde of unequal Biee, 



Fig. 137 — Stum IniMbls at Lnndon. Soatbatn Clrcumpolu lonj. 

which seem, at iirst sight, detached portions of the Milky Way itself; 
these are the Great and Little Clodos which astronomers still desig- 
nate under the popular name of Magellanic Clouds. We shall snbaeqnently 
describe in detail these curious appearances. 

Now, that the appearance of the sky is known to us, we will examine 
into it a little more closely, and study in detail these thonaands of fires, 
these suns and groups of suns, which the tekscope multiplies mth snch an 
astonishing profusion. 
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V. 

DISTANCES OP THE STARS. 

Distances of some Stars from the Earth — Time required by Light to reach the 
nearest Stars — A rough sketch of the Dimensions of the Visible Universe. 

The stars are suns. 

Each of those luminous points, which the unassisted sight reveals to 
us by thousands on the vault of heaven, which the telescope shows by 
millions in the depths of space, shines with its own light. Each star is a 
focus from which, doubtless, bodies analogous to the planets of our own 
system, and forming with their central sun a system similar to ours, receive 
light and heat. The stupendous conception, which affirms the whole 
visible universe to consist of an almost infinite multitude of suns, is no 
longer a gratuitous hypothesis, or a simple conjecture ; it is one of the 
most firmly established truths of astronomy. 

The data which science now possesses relating to the immense distances 
of the stars, of those even nearest to the Sun, place the fundamental fact, 
that each star is a light-source, and does not shine with radiance borrowed 
from the Sun, beyond all doubt. 

We will in this place go over the evidence on which this assertion 
depends. We shall by-and-by endeavour to give an idea of the methods 
which have furnished it. 

As long as we were dealing with our own system, we found it possible 
to express the various distances by taking the diameter of our own globe 
as a standard measure — as a unit. Thus we found the mean distance 
from the Earth to the Sun to be about 12,000 Earth diameters, 
or 95,000,000 miles ; and the vast distances which separate the Sun from 
the planets, situated on the confines of the Solar system, were expressed 
in the same manner. But when, breaking the bounds of our Solar system, 
astronomers wished to measure and to express the distances of the stars, 
even of the nearest among them, they soon found that the former unit, or 
sounding-line, vanished into a point compared with the immensity to 
which they had to apply it. 

Nay, even the radius of the terrestrial orbit itself, a measuring-rod of 
some 95,000,000 miles in length — a distance which a cannon-ball would 
require twelve years to traverse — ^was soon found insufficient, and still 
remains so for a great many stellar distances ; but the improvements 
continually effected in the methods of observation, and in the measuring 
instruments themselves, have at length enabled some of our most celebrated 
astronomers to measure approximately the distances of some few stars, and 
to tell us how many radii of the Earth's orbit they are removed from us. 

The first result obtained was in the case of a star, nearly invisible to 
the naked eye, situated in the constellation of the Swan, and marked 61 in 
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the star-maps and catalogues.* The distance of this star, the first in the 
order of discovery, the second in the scale of magnitude, is nearly three 
times as great as that of one of the brightest stars of the heavens, Alpha 
(a) Centauri, which according to our present knowledge is the nearest to 
us of all the stars. 

Alpha Centauri is distant from us more than 200,000 times the mean 
distance of the Sun from the Barth— more than 19,000,000,000,000 
miles. The most powerful imagination in vain tries to picture this fearful 
distance; in vain the mind would heap line upon line, number upon 
number, to bridge the immensity of this abyss. Let us see if, by some 
other means, by images, or comparisons, we can — though certainly not 
with the precision which attaches to numbers — appeal to our senses to 
comprehend this fact. 

Every one knows with what wonderful rapidity light travels; the 
light-waves are propagated at the rate of 1 92,000 miles a second. Now, 
a very simple calculation will show that a light-ray, leaving a Centauri, 
will not reach our eye till the end of three years and seven months. When, 
on the surface of our Earth, on this grain of sand Jbelonging to the system 
governed by our Sun, we endeavour to picture to ourselves a long 
distance — a hundred or a thousand miles, for instance — it is with 
difficulty we can form an idea of it. We can only represent it well to our- 
selves by associating with the sense of sight the perception of time : we ask 
ourselves, for example, how many hours or days are necessary to accom- 
.plish the distance. What is, then, this distance of 192,000 miles f which 
light traverses in a second ? This distance is an abyss to our imagination. 

But, lastly, supposing we could grasp, as in a bird's-eye view, this 
distance, already so considerable; let us associate it with the short duratipn 
of a second ; and then let us imagine that a single day of twenty-four hours 
contains 86,400 such intervals: and let us stay to contemplate the 
enormous distance to which the luminous ray would arrive after a day's 
journey — it will have plunged into space to a depth seven times greater 
than the distance of Neptune. Still, according to what we have just 
stated, it would not have accomplished the thousandth part of its route ; it 

* The fame of this first and important determination is due to the illustrious 
astronomer Bessel. Peters, the two Struves, Henderson, Maclear, Scbliiter, and 
Wichmann, have also distinguished themselves in these researches. 

•f" The velocity of light here given, as we have said before, will possibly require 
modification. Some remarkable experiments, based on a method both exact and 
ingenious [the application of Wheatstone's rotating-mirror], have led M. Leon Fou- 
cault to a mifch reduced value. The velocity of the light is, according to him, about 
184,000 miles a second ; and his modification entails a corresponding reduction in 
the number which expresses the distance from the Earth to the Sun. 

Until a complete discussion of this question shall have established the correctness 
of these new values, and until they shall be generally accepted, we have preferred to 
retain the old ones, though there is little doubt that the new ones are nearer the 
truth. The inconvenience, if there be any, is reduced by the fact thet the relative 
distances between the various bodies of the Solar system remain intact, as also those 
which give the distances of the stars expressed in radii of the terrestrial orbit. The 
time which the light from these bodies takes to reach us is also, of course, unaltered* 
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must continue its course for 1300 days with the same tremendous velocity, 
journeying ever on during three entire years before it attains the nearest 
star — that brilliant sun of the southern heavens, a Gentauri. Such, in 
every direction, are the dimensions of the space devoid of stars which 
surrounds our Solar system. 

And, nevertheless, the stars nearest to us only are here in question. 
From a Lyrae, from the sparkling Sirius, light requires more than twenty 
years to reach us ; from the Pole Star, half a century is needed.' Lastly, 
to traverse the space which separates Gapella from the world on which we 
live, or, as it may be stated, 425,980,000,000,000 miles, 72 years, or a 
man*s whole lifetime, would be required. 

Shall we endeavour to obtain, from another point of view, an idea of 
these distances ? Suppose a spectator placed at one of the extremities of 
the line which joins our Sun to a Gentauri. At this point, the entire 
radius of the Earth's orbit would be hidden by a thread of a ^^ inch in 
diameter, held at a distance of 650 feet from the eye; that is, a line 
95,000,000 miles in length, looked at broadside on at this distance, would 
appear but as an imperceptible point. 

We give below a table of the principal distances already determined 
expressed in radii of the Earth's orbit; they can be converted into miles 
by multiplying them by 95,000,000 miles, the length of^that orbit. "'^*^ <] 

We give also the number of years required by light to travel the 
different distances : 

Radii of Earth's orbit. Years. 

• Gentauri 211,330 . . 3-0 

61 Cygni 550,0^0 . . 9-4 

Vega 1,330,700 . . 21-0 

Sinus 1,375,000 . . 22*0 

I Ursee Miyoris 1,550,800 . . . 25*0 

Arctunis 1,622,800 . . 260 

Polaris 3,078,600 . . &00 

Gapella 4,484,000 . . 720 

Other smaller distances are also known, but with less precision ; nearly 
all are still greater than those here given. None are less than the distance 
of a Gentauri. 

Thus, if we imagine a sphere having for its centre the Sun, and for its 
radius 200,000 times the mean distance of the Sun from the Earth, none 
of the innumerable stars which we see shining during our nights will be 
comprised within it. And neverth^ess, the volume of this ideal sphere 
contains 275,000,000,000 times the entire volume of our planetary sphere 
— the radius of which stretches from the Sun to Neptune. The comets 
have here full scope to accomplish their most excentric revolutions, and to 
describe ellipses bordering on the parabola. 

If we now imagine our Sun plunged in space, to the distance of the 
nearest star, and calculate, according to the laws of optics, what will be 
the reduction of its light, we find that it will but put on the brightness of 
a star of the second magnitude, that it will shine with the brilliancy of the 
Pole Star, and the principal stars in the constellation of the Great Bear. 
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Is it now understood how impossible it is that the stars can shine by 
reflected light ? At the distance at which the nearest of them are from the 
Sun they receive from the focus of our world a light the intensity of 
which, as we have just shown, does not exceed that of a star of the second 
magnitude. If each star were a dark body, the light which it would 
receive from the Bun would be at most equal to that received by us on 
our darkest nights, when but a single star pierces through a thick stratum 
of clouds. And even this feeble glimmer would require to again traverse 
the immense abyss which separates the star from the Earth, before it 
reached us twinkling and brilliant as we see it. We might then affirm, 
on this ground alone, which supplies most incontestable evidence, the 
astronomical truth, which we announced at the beginning of this chapter. 
[But there is much more convincing proof to which we shall refer anon.] 

The stars, then, are suns. Each of them is a focus of light and heat, 
and probably the centre of a system which comprises, like ours, planets, 
.satellites, and comets. Each star, in fact, may represent a system. 

The distances of some stars being aproximately known, is it possible to 
deduce from them their real dimensions, as has been done in the case of the 
planets and the Sun ? It is not, and for a simple reason : the apparent 
diameter of the most brilliant stars is so small that it defies all measure- 
ment. The finest spider's web, placed at the focus of an optical instru- 
ment, entirely hides the disk of these bodies. When, by the movement of 
the Moon across the constellations, the limb of our satellite reaches a star, 
the occultation is instantaneous. The extinction of the light, instead of 
being gradual, is sudden and complete. This fact is not extraordinary, 
when we consider that the diameter of the Sun, removed to the distance of 
the nearest star, would not measure a hundredth of a second of arc, — an 
angular quantity so small that it is entirely inappreciable. 

But if we suppose that the intrinsic intensity of the light be the same, 
for 8irius, for example, as for the Sun of our system, we shall arrive at 
pretty clear, if only conjectural, views on the dimensions of this magnifi- 
cent star. On this hypothesis, the diameter of Sirius would be fifteen 
times that of our Sun; so that, even in granting to its lij<ht an intrinsic 
brightness triple that of the Sun, the dimensions of Sirius would still be 
five times greater, and its volume would be 125 times that of the Sun. 

Doubtless these numbers are below the reality ; doubtless, also, in the 
multitude of worlds, so distant and so different from ours, the most varied 
dimensions distinguish the central bodies and the spheres in which their 
direct action is felt. 

So much for our first sketch of the dimensions of the visible universe. 
We shall return to this interesting subject, when we describe the structure 
of this vast ensemble, such as the most recent investigations in sidereal 
astronomy present it to us. 

^ We shall also consider not only isolated stavs, but systems of suns, and 
the series of groups forming dusters nore and more numerous, and more 
and more extensive. 
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VI. 

MOVEMENTS OF STARS. 

Stars not Immovable in Space — Measure of their proper Motions: Velocities of 
some of them — Translation of the Solar System through Space. 

It was for a long time believed that the stars preserved invariably their 
relative positions ; that they and the Sun also were immovable in space. 
Hence, the term fixed sfarSj which has so long been assigned to them, in 
opposition to the wandering ones, or planeU. Modem astronomical obser- 
vations, rendered much more precise by the perfection of the instruments 
now employed, has at length exploded the idea of the immovability of the star. 

Movement is the common law of all bodies. In our Solar svstem, the 
planets and their satellites are endowed, as we have seen, both with a 
movement of rotation round their centres, and with a movement of revolution 
round their common focus. As to the Sun, it is now known that he 
also turns on his axis in about twenty -five days ; and, lastly, comets like- 
wise possess rapid movements, which carry them to great distances beyond 
the limits of the planetary world. 

More than this, the Sun himself moves through space, and draws with 
him all his numerous train, and yet the distances and relative positions of 
the different stellar bodies undergo no apparent change. Member of a 
vaster system, and one still unknown, he describes in thousands — in millions 
— of centuries, perhaps, his immense orbit. 

The same thing holds with all the other suns or stars ; the movements of 
a great number among them have been demonstrated, and already even we 
possess some knowledge of the direction and velocity of these movements. 

Let us endeavour to show, by the aid of a familiar comparison, how it 
is possible to assure ourselves of these facts. 

Let us suppose ourselves immovable in the centre of an extensive plain, 
crossed by roads and railways in various directions, on which pedestrians, 
carriages., and trains, are travelling with varying velocities. If these 
moving bodies are near us, they appear to move with great relative 
rapidity. But the more distant they are, the more their apparent velocity will 
diminish, until, when on the horizon, they appear to move with a slowness, 
which nearly approaches a state of rest ; at this moment, if we examine 
them with a telescope, their apparent velocity will again recover somewhat 
of the rate it had lost, but only to vanish again in proportion as the dis- 
ance becomes more considerable. 

It is thus with the proper movements of the stars : at first completely 

mperceptible, they have at length been revealed to astronomers furnished 

with powerful instruments, and provided, moreover, with measuring 

apparatus of infinite delicacy. It has thus been shovtni that many stars 

are displaced with unequal velocities and in different directions. But we 
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must not be mistaken in the magnitude of these movements, or think we 
can detect them in a single observation ; it requires, indeed,, the patient 
observations of years to establish them. 

Let us quote some examples. 

The brightest star of BoOtes, Arcturus, requires a whole century to 
traverse only the eighth part of the diameter of the Moon, a Centauri, in 
the same interval of time, is displaced a quantity measured by the fifth of 
this diameter. Many others move more slowly stiU. The most rapid 
movements are those of the star 61 Cygni, the distance of which has, as 
we have seen, been measured, and of two stars of the southern heavens, one 
in the constellation of the Indian, the other in the Ship. 

Nevertheless, these three bodies would each require more than 300 
years to move across the starry vault a distance equal to the Moon's 
diameter. 

Of course it is only here a question of apparent velocity. To deter- 
mine the real velocity, the distances of the stars of which the proper 
motion is measured must be known ; now, this element is known — at least 
for some among them. 

It has thus been found that Arcturus moves through space with a 
velocity not less than 197,000 miles an hour, or 54 miles a second. We 
give a table of some of the velocities* which have been determined : — 

Miles a second. 

Arctarus 54 

61 Cygni 40 

Gapella * 30 

Sirius . ... 14 

u Centauri 13 

Vega 13 

Polaris li 

Thus these stars, which were believed to be fixed, are in perpetual 
motion ; nay, the velocity of some of these distant worlds much exceeds 
that of the planetary bodies, which varies, as we have seen, between three 
and thirty miles a second. The Earth, which moves in its orbit with such 
prodigious rapidity, travels three times more slowly than Arcturus. 

How have we arrived at the knowledge of the fact that the Solar 
system itself in its entirety moves through space? Another familiar 
comparison will help us to answer this question. Let us place ourselves 
again in the centre of aii extensive plain, bordered at the horizon on every 
side with rows of trees differently grouped. So long as we ourselves are 
at rest, these objects keep the same relative positions and distances. Bnt 
if we move in any one direction, what happens ? As we walk, the trees in 
front of us open out — are gradually separated ; while behind us, on the 
contrary, they will gradually get nearer together, will dose up ; whilst on 
either side they will seem to recede in a direction contrary to our move- 
ment ; these are, it is clear, merely effects of perspective. But between all 

* These velocities are possibly still greater, since the paths in space may be in- 
clined, whereas their projections ore here in question. 
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these apparent movementa in variona directions, and the direction of our 
walk, there is an intimnte connexion, the study of which, if we were not 
conacions of our movement, would enable us to detect it. 

Now the immense expanse of the heavens is our plain, and the trees on 
the horizon are the stare and the constellations, and the traveller whom we 
have imagined to walk in a given direction is the Son and its system. 

There are, however, between our supposition and the reality differences 
which somewhat complicate the problem. The stars, as we have seen, 
have a real movement of their own, and there are other apparent move- 
ments, owing to the movement of revolution of the Earth, and the 
combination of this movement with the velocity of light. It has, there- 
fore, been necessary to nnravel these complicated movements, and to «ifl out 
the real from the apparent onrs. 

If to these difficulties we add those which reenlt from the extrnne 
delicacy of the meBsnremcnts required, and of the variation of fhe measur- 
ing instruments themselves, an idea will be funned of the sagacity, jiatience. 
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and genius, which have been necessary to arrive at such magnificent con- 

clnsione.* 

Towards what portion of the sky, then, are we travelling ? According 
to tl/e most recent calo illations, the Sun is advancing towards a point 
gitnated in the constellation Hercules-j- with such velocity that in a year 
II traverses more than once and a half the radius of the terrestrial orbit, or 
l()3,fKX).00() miles — about i miles a second! 

The movement of the Sun takes place, possibly, round a centre still 
nnknown to ua. The present opinion of astronomers is in favour of the 

• Tlip a 
pn)Hem. ar 

f On Ihe ^traislii line which joins tlie 'wn <ttnni •■ and ^ nf this onitcllalion, ni 
• quarter of Uie separating Jiaiuice Troni ibe first. 
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Pleiades being the centre of this movement, but precise knowledge on this 
point is difficult to arrive at. 

If the stars move unequally and in different directions, — if the Sun 
progress towards a certain point in the heavens, how will this eventually 
show itself in the aspect of the starry vault? By a continual change, 
which will ultimately give to the constellations groupins^s vastly differing 
from those under which they are. at present seen. ' The Southern Cross/ 
says Humboldt, 'will not always keep its characteristic form, for its four stars 
travel in different directions and with unequal velocities. At the present 
time it is not known how many myriads of years must elapse until its 
entire dislocation.* We may, then, rest quiet, and study the sky as it is, 
without fearing present confusion : let us leave to our descendants of the 
year 9000 to determine the position which the star of the Hunting Dogs, 
known as No. 1830 Groombridge, will then occupy. It may possibly be. 
found in Berenice's Hair I 

[The Astronomer Royal has recently devised a method by which the 
whole problem of the Sun's proper motion has been solved de novo, and on 
principles undoubtedly far more exact than any yet applied. It may be 
thus described. Let us conceive that the Siln has a certain motion in 
space: that is, let us assign a velocity v and a direction indicated by 
certain mathematical relations, — the angle, namely, at which the h'ne of the 
Sun*s path is inclined to three fixed lines in space at right angles to each 
other. Now, when this is done, we can deduce an expression for the ap- 
parent motion of each star on the celestial sphere, on the supposition that 
the assumed solar motion is stopped. In order to do this, however, we 
must adopt some hypothesis as to the probable distances of the stars of 
various orders, and also as to the probable errors in the estimated proper 
motions of the stars. These considerations being attended to, and the sum 
of all the motions (or rather of their squares) deduced on the above as- 
sumption, we have then to find what values for v and for the three angles 
referred to above, make the sum least. These values are the most probable 
elements of the Sun's motion. It will be noticed that the process is free 
of all hypothetical considerations except those depending on the distance of 
the fixed stars, and on the probable nature of errors of observation. The 
results obtained by Airy's method, skilfully worked out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Dunkin of the Greenwich Observatory, accord most 
satisfactorily with those obtained by other methods. BiU, altliough the 
result which gives the greatest reduction of the stars' apparent motions, 
accords well with former results, the reduction is not so great as theoreti- 
cally it might be expected to be. The present writer has shown that from 
the observed average proper motions of the different orders of stars, the 
distances of the fainter stars have probably been overrated, — and that the 
reduction will be materially increased when this consideration is taken into 
account. By mapping the stellar motions, he has also shown that signs of 
star-dri/t exist in certain regi: ns of the heavens, which tend to account for 
the smalluess of the corrections deduced by Airy's method. — R. A. P.J 
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VII. 

DOUBLE AND MULTIPLE STARS. 

Distinction between Optical and Physical Doubles — Characteristics of the latter — 
Movements of Kevolution of Double Stars — Multiple Systems. 

There is, in the vicinity of Vega, the brightest star in the constellation of 
the Lyre, a small star which appears elongated to some possessed of very 
keen eyesight, and this appearance suggests that it may really be composed 
of two luminous points ; indeed it is only necessary to examine it with an 
opera-glass to see that it really consists of two stars separated by an inter- 
val equal to about the ninth part of the apparent diameter of the Moon.* 

Here, then, we have an example of a coarse and easily divided double 
star, which a keen eye or an opera-glass of small magnifying power is 
sufficient to separate into its components. But this is not all ; if we employ 
an instrument of considerable optical power to examine each of the two 
stars of which the coarse double is composed, we find that each component 
itself consists of two stars so near together that the intervals separating them 
are not more than the -^^th part of the total distance of the couples them- 
selves,")" so that we have here a double-double star. A star which appears 
single to the naked eye becomes quadruple when examined with a powerful 
telescope. 

A century ago, only about twenty double stars were known ; now, 
however, we possess catalogues of more than 6000.J Now, is the union 
of two suns in a small space of the starry vault to be looked upon as purely 
accidental, or must we rather consider it to indicate a real physical con- 
nexion of the two bodies — a real system ? 

On the first supposition, the proximity of the two stars to each other 
would be attributed to an effect of perspective ; the stars themselves, though 
widely differing in their distance from us, lying in the same line of sight. 
In the second case, tlie two suns are at nearly equal distances, and their 
apparent connexion proceeds from the relative smallness of the interval 
which separates them. 

Henr^e a shifting of double stars into optical and physical pairs. As 
soon as the number of double stars began to increase, it was thought ex- 
tremely probable that groupings of this kind might not all be owing to 
the effects of perspective ; and the existence of real systems of suns was 
suggested, before even observation had directly confirmed it ; this sugges- 
tion has since been abundantly justified. 

Out of a total number of 6000 double stars known at the present time, 

* 8' 27". The sUr is Epsilon (i) Lyi-ae. 

+ Struve. 

X Kirch, Bradley, Flamsteed, Tobie and Christian Mayer, Sir W. Herschel, in the 
last century; the two Struves, Bessel, Argelander, Encke and Gall, Prenss and 
Madler, and Sir John Herschel, in the first half of the present one, have assisud in 
the discovery of these pairs, now so numerous and so interesting. 
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650 have been demonstrated to be physically connected systemB — two 
Huns, turainff ronnd a common centre of gravity. There are still more 
complicated groupa — syatems of three, or four, or even more suns. In the 
constellation of Orion, near the centre of the glorious nebula which we shall 
soon describe, there is ft aystera where the unaided sight only distinguishes 
a luminous point. With the help of a powerful telescope, however, this 
point is divided into four stars ; these can be seen in a small telescope, in 
the form of a trapeziatn ; but when the telescope of 5 or B-inches aperture 
is used, two of tlie stars in the trspezium are themselves seen to be accom- 
panied by two other very smalt stare, forming altogether a group of six 
suns (fig. 139). ' Probably,' says Humboldt, ' the sextuple star, 9 Ononis 
(generaUy called the " trapezium of Orion "), constitutes a real system, for 
the five smaller stars have the same proper motion as the principal one.' 
AVe may add, that Mr. Lassell has discovered a seventh star in this 
remarkable system, so that $ Ononis is a septuj>le star. An attentive study 
of this group, on which the attention of aatronnmers is fixed, as it forms 
such an admirable test-object for their instruments, will eventually show 
us what truth there is in Humboldt's statement ; the various stara will be 
seen to progress in their orbits, and 
science will he enriched with a new 
fact well worthy the attention of 
geometers: — the reciprocal and simul- 
taneous movement of seven suns. 

What magnificence, what variety 
is there in the constitution of the 
sidereal universe '. Our Solar system 
places before us the grand spectacle of 
a central star surrounded with more 
than a hundred planetary bodies and 
thousands of comets harmoniously 
executing their eternal evolutions round the focus of their heat, their light, 
and life. 

In the unfathomable space which surrounds our system, have been 
revealed to ns, at prodigious distances, millions of stars, which are so many 
suns, surrounded doubtless, for the most part, wilh a cortege of planets like 
our own. And more than this, among these myriads of systems, we 
become acquainted with some which present to us the more marvellona 
. association still of suns grouped by Mros, and threes, and fonrs, moving 
ronnd ennh other in the same, manner as with us the planets move round 
their common centre. 

Not only is the division of double stars into optical and physical couples 
not arbitrary — founded as it is on precise observations — but it has 
furnished valuable data for the solution of several most important pro- 
blems in stellar astronomy, A word on this subject. We can at once 
recognise that the two components of a double star or a real or physical 
system, wlien the movementof revolution of one round the other is obsen'ed. 
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Thus, the satellite of Castor,* and those of the stars, jj CassiopesB, p Serpen - 
tarii , ^ UrssB Majoris, have completed an entire revolution since the epoch 
(1 780) of the first ohservations. 

The physical couples are again distinguished by another character, — a 
common proper motion ; that is to say, when this is in the same direction 
and extent, it is extremely probable that we are dealing with a veritable 
system, although their movement of revolution is so slow that we cannot 
detect it As to the optically double stars, they are distinguished by the 
opposite characteristics ; in other words, no movement of revolution can 
be detected in them, and the proper motion of one is not participated 
in by the other. Such is the case with the optical couples formed by the 
companions of Vega, Atair, Pollux, and Aldebaran. 

If the double stars of the first kind — the physically connected ones — 
have increased man's knowledge of the constitution of the Universe, by 
showing the identity of the laws which govern the stellar worlds with 
those of the movements of the planets, the optical double stars have fur* 
niflhed, as we shall see in a future chapter, the means of measuring dis- 
tances, and thus of sounding the depths of the heavens. 

We will now proceed to give some details of the principal double stars, 
the movements of which have been observed and the orbits calculated. 

There exists in the constellation of the Great Bear, very near that of 
the Lion, a star designated in the catalogues by the Greek letter ^, known 
as a double star since 1782. The two components of this system are, one 
of the fourth, the other of the fifth magnitude. The movement of revo- 
lution of the second round the first f having been detected, a French 
astronomer, Savary, determined by calculation the elements of the orbit. 
The period of revolution is sixty-one years, whence it follows that, since 
the discovery of the system, the orbit has been entirely traversed, and that 
one-third of the second period is already completed. 

The elliptical or oval form of the orbit of this binary is very decided ; 
its excentricity is comparable to the orbits of our periodical comets, since, 
even among the telescopic planets, there is no orbit which differs so much 
from a circle. But among the double stars there are some the orbits of 
which are still more elongated. Such is that of a Centauri, the period of 
revolution of which exceeds seventy -eight years. 

We may cite the following periods of double stars which have been 

determined:— fHercuUs 36 years 

\ Cancri 09 „ 

/M Corone Borealis .... 66 „ 

p Op>iiachi ^^ «) 

yVirginis 150 „ 

61 Cvgni 45-i „ 

* Castor is a binary system to which, according to Strnve, doubtless belong a 
third star, which participates in the proper movement of the two others. Here then 
are two suns accompanied with a third sun fifteen times more distant from the first 
than i<« the second. 

f Or. rather, the movement of each star round the common centre of gravity r»f 
the system. 
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There is, as is seen by this table, great variety in the periods, the 
latter snrpassing the first by twelve times. But it is probable that 
some still more divergent will be found. In Berenice's Mair, and in 
the Lion, there are two pairs, the first of which has a period of less 
than fourteen years, whilst the second completes its orbital movement in 
twelve centuries.* 

If we have been able to determine the form of the paths described by 
these pairs of suns, and the duration of their periodical movements, we are 
still — to speak generally — far from knowing the absolute dimensions of 
the orbits : to determine tliese we must, of course, know the distances of 
the stars from us. We know this, however, in the case of a Centaur! and 
61 Cygni. 

The mean distance from each other of the two stars which compose 
the second of these systems is not less than 1,019,000,000 miles. Com- 
pared to the distances of the planets from the Sun, this distance is com- 
prised between those of Saturn and Uranus. The orbit of the companion 
of 61 Cygni has a mean radius of about forty -five times the distance of the 
Sun from the Earth, or more than 4,275,000,000 miles. Let us bear in 
mind, that such dimensions are quite lost to the unaided sight; so immense 
is the distance of these stars that a powerful telescope only can divide 
them. 

That astronomy has arrived at such a point of perfection as to be able 
to calculate the elements of such distant systems is indeed an admirable 
result, and a proof of the power of calculation when sui)ported by ob- 
servations worthy of confidence. But this is not all : it is now demon- 
strated, that the laws which regulate the stellar systems are identical with 
those which govern the bodies of our own system ; we have thence been 
able to form an approximate estimate of the masses of these bodies. Thus 
it has been found that 61 Cygni — that small star scarcely visible to the 
naked eye — weighs more than a third of our Sun. 

Quite recently, the exactitude of these theoretical deductions has re- 
ceived a brilliant confirmation. Every one knows Sirius, the brightest 
star of the heavens. While studying with minute care the proper move- 
ment of this magnificent sun, the illustrious Bessel — one of the greatest 
astronomers and geometers of the century — suspected the existence of a 
satellite, the mass of which, acting on the central star, produced variations 
in its movement. Was this satellite a dark body analogotis to our planets, 
or a secondary sun, the light of which is lost in the dazzling rays of 
Sirius ? On this point nothing was known ; other astronomers attempted 
the same problem, and one of them, M. Peters, calculated for the unknown 
orbit a period of fifty years. Such was the state of things when an Ame- 
rican optician, Mr. Alvan Clark, on the 31st of January, 1862, in turning 
a new and powerful telescope on Sirius, discovered the satellite, the cause 
of the observed perturbations. Since that time it has been again seen by 

* Both these periods are, however,^uncertain. 
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other astronomers ; * and it now remains to verify by observation the 
orbit and period calculated before its discovery. 

When a branch of science, scarcely known two centuries ago, and cul- 
tivated steadily less than a hundred years, arrives at such results, what 
may we not hope for the future progress of sidereal astronomy ?- 

Doubtless, many points will long remain in the domain of conjecture. 
But, without overstepping probabilities, it will gradually be more and 
more possible to form a correct idea, both of the unity of the laws wbicfa 
govern the celestial bodies, and of the infinite variety of the phenomena 
which they ofler to man*s observation. . 

We may thus liken the innumerable suns scattered over the heavens 
to the central body of our own system. Doubtless, round each revolve 
other bodies, some like our planets, others, perhaps, gaseous, like our 
comets. The phenomena of day and night, and of the seasons, again 
occur in those secondary worlds, rendered invisible by their immense dis- 
tance. By carrying ourselves to the phenomena of our planetary system, 
we can conceive those eternally going on in the worlds of which we 
speak. 

But how much more varied still must be the phenomena in those sys- 
tems, composed of two or three, or even more suns, with their varying 
lights and heats, sometimes combined and sometimes experienced in suc- 
cession. Let us imagine ourselves, for example, on one of the planets of 
the triple sun -s}/ Cassiopefle ; the movements of rotation and revolution of 
such a planet, combined with the movements of revolution of the three 
light-giving bodies, would bring on its horizon sometimes one, sometimes 
the other of the suns of the system, and sometimes, also, two or there i^^^ 
at a time. To periods of day and night would succeed {periods of con- 
tinuous day ; and the temperature and seasons would vary also by reason 
of ever new conditions. To these we must add the varieties of colour 
which characterise the lights of the component stars of the system, — 
varieties which would produce on the planet sometimes red days, some- 
times green or blue ones, or even days illuminated by a light compounded 
of these three colours, in varying proportions : an idea will thus be formed 
of the odd effects of light, and singular contrasts which objects must 
present according to the hour of the day and the time of the year. 

That brings us naturally to say a few words on the colour of the stars 
in the simple or multiple systems. 

* The Hev. W. R. Dawes in England, MM. Chacoraoc and Goldschmidt at Paris, 
Mr. Lassell at Malta, Father Secchi at Kome. 
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VIII. 

COLOURED STARS. 

Variety of Colours presented by the Stars — Colours of Single Stars — Colours of 
Double and Multiple Stars — Variations obsen'ed in Colour; presumed Causes 
of their Changes. 

The rapid variations of brightness, which a star presents to the naked 
eye, are ordinarily accompanied with instantaneous changes of colour ; 
and to these two phenomena combined has been given the name of ' scin- 
tillation.* It is, however, known that these changes do not take place in 
the star, but are caused by our atmosphere, through which the luminous 
waves reach our eye. 

But, independently of these apparent and ever-changing tints, the 
stars possess real and constant colours, arising from real differences in the 
nature of the light which they emit. 

This we can all see for ourselves. If we observe some of the most 
brilliant stars in the heavens, it will be remarked that the light of Sirius, 
of Vega, of Regulus, and of Spica, is perfectly white, whilst Betelgeuse, 
the brightest star in Orion, and Aldebaran, show a decided red tint. 

The Greek astronomers, as remarked by Arago, only recognised red 
and white stars. Now, however, that this branch of observation is care- 
fully cultivated, all colours, all the tints of the rainbow, have been de- 
tected in the light of different stars.* 

Among the single stars of reddish tint, we may quote Arcturns, 
Antares, and a star in the Whale, the famous Mira Geti, which we shall 
again soon meet with among the variable stars. Procyon, Capella, and 
Polaris, are yellow. The light of Castor is green, and that of a Lyrae is 
of a decided blue tint. Nevertheless, white is undoubtedly the colour of 
the great majority of stars. 

These diverse and permanent tints can only be attributed to real dif- 
ferences in the nature of the light emitted by each sun. If the hypothesis 
of a photosphere, or incandescent gaseous envelope, now admitted by 
many of our astronomers in the case of the Sun, be extended to the phy- 
sical constitution of the stars, it suffices to suppose a different chemical 
composition in the photospheres of these bodies, or different absorbing 

* Obsen'ations of this nature are very delicate : and although the use of tele- 
scopes renders them more certain, as the star is deprived of nearly all its scintilla- 
tion, they are still subject to errors, proceeding both from the perdonality of the 
observer and the peculiarities of his instrument. We are surprised that there has 
not yet been instituted a precise mode of observation, in employing, for example, a 
chromatic scale, the degrees of which would serve for terms of comparison with the 
coloured lights of the stars.' 

1 Since the pablication of the flnt edition of thlB work, we have received iVom Admiral Smyth 
a memoir by that celebrated observer, who proposes a chromatic scale precisely of the kind re- 
ferred to. The title of this memoir, published in London in 1864, is ' Sidereal Chromatics, or the 
Colours of Multiple Stars.' 
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prooeraes going on in their atmospheres, to explain the difierenoes of 
colour. Doubtless, also, the degree of the temperature of the incandedcent 
media will go for something in influencing the phenomena. 

It is in the double and multiple stars that the colour of the light is 
presented with all its brightness and richness. The greatest variety dis- 
tinguishes the colours of the components of these systems, already so 
remarkable from so many other points of view. 

The illustrious and laborious astronomer of Dorpat and Poulk<>wa, 
M. W. Struve, who has consecrated, thirteen years of watching to the 
examination of 120,000 stars, amongst which he has found more than 
3000 double stars, thus writes on this subject : — 

* The attentive observation of the bright double stars teachea us, that, 
besides all those which are white, all the colours of the spectrum are to 
be met with ; also, when the principal star is not white, its h'ght borders 
on the red side of the spectrum, whilst that of its satellite offers the bluish 
tint of the opposite end. Nevertheless, this law is not without exception: 
on the contrary, the modt general case is that the two bright stars have 
the same colours. I find, indeed, among 596 bright double stard, — 

375 the two components of which have the same colour and the »ame intensity ; 
101 of the same colour, with a different intensity; 
120 of totally different colours. 

' Among the stars of the same colour, the most numerous are the 
white, and of the 476 stars of this kind I have found 

3t)d in which thn two components are white ; 
118 „ they are yellow or reddish ; 
63 y, they are bluish.' 

It was at first believed that the blue colour was a simple efiect of 
contrast, owing to the feebleness of the light of the smaller star, coni)iared 
to the yellow and more brilliant light of the principal one. But if this 
optical illusion be sometimes met with, observation shows that it is acd- 
dental, and that blue stars do really exist. Indeed Struve has as often 
met with a blue satellite to a white star, as to one of a decided yellow. 
Besides, couples are mentioned of which the components are both blue. 
Such are the double stars, 5 Serpentis and 59 Andromedse. Lastly, there 
is in the Southern heavens a group composed of a multitude of stars, 
which are all blue. 

All possible shades, we have before said, are met with in the coloured 
double stars. White is found mixed with light or dark red, purple, ruby, 
and vermilion. Here we have a green star with a deep blood -red com- 
panion, there an orange primary accompanied by a purple or indigo-blue 
satellite. The triple star, y AndromedsB, is formed of an orange -red sun, 
accompanied with two others, the light of which is of an emerald-green 
colour. [If, indeed, one be not blue and the other yellow, the green re- 
sulting from the close juxtaposition of the two.] Two stars, the distances 
and period of whose revolutions we have already cited (61 Gygni and 
a Centauri), have each for their components two orange-yellow suns. 
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According to Sir John Herschel, a gronp, situated in the Southern Cross, 
near the star Kappa, is extremely remarkable. It is composed of 110 
stars, of which seven only exceed the tenth magnitude. Among the 
principal ones, two are red and ruddy, one is of a greenish blue, two are 
green, and three others are of a pale gi'een. ' The stars which compose 
it, seen in a telescope of diameter large enough to enable the colours to be 
distinguished, have the effect,* says Herschel, ' of a cdsket of variously 
coloured precious stones.' * 

We have already remarked, that it is necessary to distinguish between 
the real and constant colours of the stars and the instantaneous and ofl- 
renewed variations due to scintillation. Nevertheless, the constancy of 
the real colour is not absolute. 

It seems at length to be an undoubted fact, that certain stars do 
change colour. Sirius is the first example of this. The ancients repre- 
sented it as a red star, while at present this sun is distinguished by its 
brilliant whiteness. 

Two double stars, one of the Lion, the other of the Dolphin, noted as 
white by Herschel, are now composed of primaries of golden yellow, ac- 
companied by a reddish-greeu star in the first pair, and a bluish-green 
one in the second.f 

But, after all, this variation of colour will seem less astonishing whei) 
we see how much the brightness of the light of the stars itself is subjected 
to variations. 

The cause of the colours of the stars, and of the changes of tint they 
undergo, is still, as we have before remarked, not entirely accounted for. 
' It must be left to time and careful observation,' says Arago, ' to teach 
us if the green or blue stars are not suns in the process of decay, if the 
different tints of these bodies do not indicate that combustion is operating 
upon them at different degrees.' 

All that can be at present said with certainty is, that the celestial 
spaces, far from presenting to us immutability and immobility, are the 
theatre of incessant movement and continuous transformation. The study 
of variable stars, and of new or temporary stars, which have suddenly 
appeared to disappear as suddenly, will again furnish us with decisive 
proof of a truth that has taken us so long to learn. 

* * Astronomical Observations at the Cape of Good Hope,' p. 17. 

f This variation does not seem to be explained by the difference of the instru- 
ments nsed, since the mirrors of Herschel's telescope gave rather a reddish tint to 
all oltjects; and it was Struve who first established their colour with the large 
Poulkowa refractor. 
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IX. 

VARIABLE STARS. 

Periodical Changes of Brilliancy of Mira Ceti, and Algol in Perseus — Other Variable 
Stars — Explanation of these Changes— H>'pothesis of the Rotation of Stars. 

There is in the constellation of the Whale a star marked on the maps by 
the Greek letter o (Omicron), which astronomers know also nnder the 
Latin name of Mlra (the marvellous). This star has been long remarked 
on account of the periodical variations of its brightness. During each 
interval of eleven months it passes through the following phases : 

During fifteen days it attains and preserves its maximum brightness, 
which is equal to that of a star of the second magnitude. Its light after- 
wards decreases during three mouths, until it becomes completely invisible, 
not to the naked eye only, but even to our telescopes.* 

It remains in this state during five whole months ; after which it 
reappears, its light increasing in a continuous manner during three other 
months. Its cycle of variability is then ended, and it attains again its 
maximum brightness to pass a second time through the same phases. 
These singular variations have been known since the end of the sixteenth 
century ; but the exact measure of the period was only effected a century 
later. At the present time it is known with great precision, and is valued 
at 331 days, 15 hours, and 7 minutes. 

In truth, irregularities have been discovered in the period of Mira ; 
but these irregularities also are subjected to a periodicity which rendera 
the phenomena still more interesting. The greatest brilliancy does not 
always rank it in the same magnitude. Sometimes it scarcely exceeds 
the fourth, whilst at certain epochs (m 1799, for exam pie, f) its light was 
almost as brilliant as that of the first magnitude, and it was scarcely 
inferior to Aldebaran. 

Mira is not the only example of the periodical change of brightness of 
stellar light ; and the duration of the variations is not always so long as 
in it. Algol, in the head of Medupa, in the constellation of Perseus {^^, 
140), is at least as interesting as Mira, but its period is much shorter, 
and it is never invisible, even to the naked eye. A star of the second 
magnitude during two days and thirteen and a half hours, it suddenly 
decreases, and in three hours and a half descends to the fourth magnitude. 
Then its brightness regains the ascendant, and at the end of a fresh 
interval of three hours and a half attains its maximum. All these 
changes are effected in less than three days, or, more exactly, in 2 days, 
21 hours, 49 minutes. 

* We are surprised that ohservationA of this singular star have not been pursued 
with the most powerful instruments during the period of in>isibilitjr. It is only 
known that it is then below the eleventh magnitude. 

t The 6th November, as cited in Humboldt's * Cosmos.' 
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Among the variable stars vrith long periods, Betelgeuu, one of the 
four stars of the ^reat trapezium of Orion, may also be mentioned, the 
period of thU star is neariy 200 days. 
There is a star in the Swan, the van* 
ations of which are effected in 406 days. 
Three of the seven stars 'of the Great 
Bear vary in periods imperfectly known, 
but they certainly embrace several years. 

In the number of variable stars 
with short periods, S Cephei la dis- 
tinguished by the regularity of its 
changes of bri:;htneBs, which last 5 
days, 8 hours, 40 seconds. This star 
has been obmrved since 1TS4. 

Lastly, there is a great number of 
stars, the variability of which is proved 
without their periods having yet been 
determined, either because these periods 
are irregular, or because the time they 
■occupy is very considerable. 

The preceding examples will snf- Pig. i«._v»ii.bl« rt« Aigolin Pmeu.. 
fiee to give au idea of the interest 

attached to these singular phenomena, the cause of which, although sus- 
pected, is still unknown. The periodicity even of the changes observed 
.indicates that the variations of brightness are possibly produced by a 
jnovcment of rotation of the variable ibself, or by the movement of revolu- 
tion of fl dark or opaque body round the luminous body. 

On the hypothesis of the rotation of the variable stars, it has been 
held that the different sides of the body vary in luminosity, and even, in 
certain cases, are completely dark.* Spots of large dimensions, analogous 
to solar spots, and encroaching on a part of the surface of these suns 
<laring long intervals of time, have been suggested to account for the 
phenomena. 

On the other hand, if each star be considered the focus of the move- 
ments of dark bodies similar to our planets, — an hypothesis which is far 
from being completely improbable, — it must happen to a certain number of 
them, that the planes of the orbits of these secondary bodies, if prolonged, 
would pass through our system. In this case, at each revolution there 
wonid be an eclipse to our eyes of the central body, a partial or total 
eclipse, according to the dimensions and the respective distances of the 
dark satellite and its sun. Many satellites of nneqnal periods would then 
explain the different phases of variability. 

* Tlie idea of Msitpenuis. that Rmong the suns there are, dnubtless. some or 
which the forms differ iVom a sphere, and wliich are preaentod to us. by reaeon of a 
moTemeDt of roiation, aometiinea in section, sometiiues in plaa, scarcely aeemB in 
accordance witU the principles of mechanics, which account tor the flgUTM of 
celestial bodies. 
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Another explanation of the variability of certain stars has been sng:- 
gested by the fact, that, during the minimnm of brightness, some of these 
bodies have appeared surrounded with a kind of mist. This is, that the 
variability is owing to the iiiterposition of nebulous masses travelling" 
through space, and which, not being self-luminous, would veil, or even 
quite extinguish, the stars in question. 

[The question of variable stars, one of the most puzzling in the whole 
domain of astronomy, has recently engaged the attention of Mr. Baltbnr 
Stewart, who has done so much good work on the Sun, — which by the 
way, is doubtless a variable star. He remarks, ' We are entitled to 
conclude, that, in our own system, the approach of a planet to the Sun is 
favourable to luminosity, and especially in that portion of the Sun which 
is next the planet. Let us take variable stars. The hypothesis which, 
without being physically probable, gives yet the best formal explanation 
of the phenomenon there represented, is that which assumes rotation on 
an axis, while it is supposed that the body of the star is not equally 
luminous on every part of its surface. Now, if instead of this, we 
suppose such a star to have a large planet revolving round it at a small 
distance, then, according to our hypothesis, that portion of the star which 
is near the planet, will be more luminous than that which is more remote ; 
and this state of things will revolve round as the planet itself revolves, 
presenting to a distant spectator an appearance of variation, with a period 
equal to that of the planet. Let us now suppose the planet to have a very 
elliptical orbit ; then for a long period of time it will be at a distance from 
its primary, while, for a comparatively short period, it will be very near. 
We should, therefore, expect a long period of darkness, and a compara- 
tively short one of intense light, precisely what we have in temporary stars.'^ 

Among the variable stars, [as if in proof of Mr. Stewart's hypothesis,] 
binary couples are noticed. Such is y Virginis, of which we have hac 
occasion to cite the movement of revolution. The two stars which compose 
it have changed in brightness, and the most brilliant has become inferior 
to the other at the end of some years. The variable star, a Gassiopeae, 
is also a double star ; according to Struve there are many others. ' That 
which is e8{)ecially of great importance,' remarks that eminent astronomer, 
' is, that it can be« demonstrated from this variability of double stars, that 
they move i'ound an axis of rotation, and that, in consequence, we have 
found a fresh analogy between these systems of many suns and our 
planetary system.' On the hypothesis of dark satellites, it >^ill be seen 
that, if the analogy seized upon is different, it is not less curious. 

According to Mr. Hind, the colour of a great number of variable stars 
is red ; but that is not an essential characteristic ; if Mir a is of a red 
colour, the light of Algol is white.* 

* [We nre ennbled, by the kindness of Messrs. KdoU and Baxondt;]], to add here 
a woodcut (fig. I40a), vbich will give the reader an idea of the method adopted by 
our observers in this class of observations. 

By successively contracting the aperture of the telescope, stars of all magnitudes 
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As we advance in the etody of the stellar world, the apparent unirormity 
of the heavens, in which the indifferent spectator at first only sees a tnulti- 
tnde of luminouB points always the same, always iinmovable, gives place 
to a most rich and varied picture. The number of phenomena of which 
we are the witnesses is only eqnalled by the moulds of time and space in 
which they are cast. 

We have seen, in the Solar system, the most wonderful order governing 
the combination of the movements of the hodies which compose it, and 
the simplicity of the means hy which the most astonishing differences are 
everj'where produced. In the sidereal world, the same harmony governs 
the suns even, the ehangee of which, as we have seen, are subjected to laws 
and regulated periods. 

It must not be thought, however, that it ts necessarily thns with all 
celestial phenomena, and that regularity is the characteristic sign of the 
movements or transformations of stars. We are about to describe some 
phenomena which bear, for the moet part the appearance of sudden cata- 
strophes, or which, when they occurred gradaally, were rapid enough for 
observers to register all their phases. These sudden changes will doubtless 
strike the imagination ; hut onr reason will none the more look upon them 
as prodigies, habituated as it is to see everjlhing subjected to laws : 
Omnia reguntur nrnnero, pondere et tnemara ! 

can be made to disappear. Finding bj eiperimentnith wbat aperture htarsof knom 
nmitniladc Iwcame jiiKt exlinguished, die 
aperture at wliich a star so disappears be- 
come<i an index of ita magnitude. Prepara- ^^ 
tory, thererore, to commencing operations on ^ 
a variable 8tar,_tlie observer furnishes hira- + 
self with a chart of the surrounding slaiii, 
wilb a selected list of conveniently situati'd 
compariaon slam, whose magnitude is care- 
fully mfasnred in the manner we have 
iodicattd. The 'comparison slars' are 
lettered for convenience of rererenc(<. The t 
observer then compares the vaiiable nilh h 
those stare on the list which differ leaal from + 
it in brightness, end carefully estimates the 
difference in tenths of a iiiagnitnrle. lie 
thus obtains several independent values for 
the magnitude of the variable at the daM of 
observalion. The mean of these is adopted ^ 
for the night. The successive obsenations ^ ^. 
are laid down on cross-ruled paper, tlie + 
dates of observation forming the aliscissie, 
and the mean magnitudes the co-ordinates. 
Tliri>ngh the points thns obiaineil a curve is 
and from it the dates of maiimnm and nj 
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X. 

TEMPORARY STARS. 

New Stars — Tempoiary S»ar of 1572 — Lost Stiirs — Explanation of these SudJen 

Appearances and Disappearances. 

' One night/ writes Tycho Brah4, ' as I was examining as usual the 
celestial vault, the aspect of which is so familiar to me, I saw with 
unspeakable astonishment, near the zenith, in Cassiopea, a star of extra- 
ordinary brightness. Struck with surprise, I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. To convince myself that there was no illusion, and to obtain the 
testimony of other persons, I called the workmen occupied in my laboratory, 
and I asked them, as well as all the passers-by, if they saw, as I did, the 
star which had so suddenly made its appearance. I learnt later, that in 
Germany the coach -drivers and others of the people had acquainted the 
astronomers of a strange appearance in the sky, and thereby furnished 
occasion for a renewal of the accustomed railing against scientific men.' 

It was in the course of November, 1672, that this strange apparition 
took place. 

The new star observed by Tycho had none of the appearances of a 
comet ; no nebulous head, no tail accompanied it ; it, moreover, remained 
completely immovable in the same point of the heavens during the 
seventeen months that it was visible. It twinkled in an extraordinary 
manner, and at first its brightness exceeded that of Vega, Sirius, and 
even Jupiter at its smallest distance from the Earth. * It tould only be 
compared,' says Tycho, 'to that of Venus in quadrature.' It also 
remained visible in the day, at noon, when the sky was clear. But, by 
degrees, its light diminished in intensity. 

In January, 1573, it was already less brilliant than Jnpiter; from 
the month of April it passed from the first to the second magnitude ; 
after this it rapidly decreased, and disappeared at last in March, 1574, 

Not only was this extraordinary star variable in its brightness, but 
even its colour was subjected to rapid changes ; first, white during the 
first two months, the period of its greatest brilliancy ; afterwards it passed 
to yellow, then to red. Tycho then compared it to Mars, to Betelgense, 
and especially to Aldebaran. Lastly, in the spring of 1573, the red 
colour reappeared, and remained until the end of its visibility. 

Several similar appearances have been noticed in more remote tiroes 
in various regions of the sky ; two of them are especially interesting. 
They were observed in 945 and in 1264, between Cepheus and Cassiopea, 
nearly in the same position as that taken up by the Pilgrim, the name 
given to the star of 1572. If this identity were actually established, 
temporary stars would then be shown to be no other than periodical 
variable stars, a conclusion at which we have before hinted ; aqd the only 
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difference between Ihem wonid arise from the iaeqn&lity of the cycle of 
variability, and of the intensity of the variations. 

[From a carefiil redaction of the places recorded by Tycho Brah£, 
Argelander lias arrived at the following figures, as giving ita position 

for 1865 :— 



taking up the theory that this temporary star is really a long-period 
variable, he has been inquiring wheUier any auapicioiiB star exists in or 
near the above place. He finds that D'Arrest has observed a star of tlie 
lOJ roaguitude, in the following positiou ; — 



10 iW 



+ n'i 2iO 



a for a star in this position, and, 



itiflny years ago, observers sought ii 
it may 'be, that D' Ar- 
rest's star may be the 
great temporary star 
of 1572 slowly recover- 
ing its light. Nor are 
the intervals between 
the dates we have men- 
tioned widely differ- 
ent; the mean of them 
givesl88oaa the epoch 
of its maximum.] 

Since the observa- 
tion of Tj'c'"' Brahe, 
many temporary stars 
have been seen in the 

constellations of Ser- Fl?. Wl— Newmd teiBpoiwyrtnroflSTI, inCii»iop««. 

pent an us and Cygnne.* 

But the most brilliant uf all these — that of 160i, which was, how- 
ever, inferior to that of 1572 — was especially remarkable by ita vivid 
scintillation ; it disappeared like the first, leaving no trace behind. 

Among these stars some have been recorded which, after having 
varied in brightness, have remained visible, preserving permanently their 
last phase of brightness. 

Lastly, some Btara, the first appearance of which was not observed, 
have disappeared. Hence the names temporari/ tlart, n«io ttan, and lott 
ilart, given to these three kinds of stars respectively. 

• Most of the ne* or temporuy sUrx have mwis their appMtnince either in or 
near the MiJlif Waj. Tjchn hence concluded thnt these bodies were Tomied of the 
iqatler or which this ^at ntbuin vas then ihoiigbt tn consist; hut this opinion, at 
present, is inadmiBsible, since it is now knowti that the Milky Way is entirely com- 
posed of distinct stars. 
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To what causes must these truly extraordinary phenomena be ascribed? 
If we suppose these stars to be variable, it is still difficult to explain theae 
quick changes of brightness, these nearly sudden appearances of bodies, 
which at. once attain their greatest brightness. 

It has been attempted to account for them by' supposing them to be 
endowed with very rapid movements ; but, of aU the hypotheses, this ia 
evidently the moat improbable. , Arago, examining this question,* shows, 
that to pass from the first to the second magnitude by a simple change of 
distance, a star would require six years, in the case of a star travelling* 
with the velocity of light, or 192,000 miles a second. Now, the star of 
1572 underwent this change in a month, and we must suppose for it a 
velocity 72 times greater, that is to say, a velocity 200,000 times greater 
than that of any known star. 

On the other hand, if these phenomena are explained by some stupen- 
dous process of combustion — some sudden conflagrations taking place on 
the surfaces of bodies until then obscure, by progressive extinction in- 
ducing first a decrease of brightness, and afterwards disappearance — such 
catastrophes are well adapted to strike our imagination, and to destroy 
the ancient idea of the immutability of the heavens. 

Perhaps electric and magnetic powere play some part in the production 
of these gigantic coups de theatre. Humboldt seems inclined towards this 
idea. He protests against the hypothesis of destruction, of the actual 
cotnbustion of the stars which have disappeared. * That which we see 
no more,' he says, * has not necessarily ceased to exist. . . . The eternal 
play of apparent creation and apparent destruction does not prove an 
annihilation of matter ; it is a pure transition towards new forms, deter- 
mined by the action of new forces. Some stars which have become 
obscure, may again suddenly become luminous, by the renewal of the 
same conditions which, in the first instance, developed their light.' 

I It is, perhaps, yet more difficult to imagine these variations due to 
movements of rotation. The various faces must, indeed, be supposed to be 
of a prodigiously unequal brightness ; and, even in that case, the sudden 
appearances could scarcely be accounted for, attaining, as they do, at once, 
the maximum intensity. The changes of colour would be likewise 
inexplicable on this hypothesis. 

Lastly, some astronomers attribute these appearances and disappearances 
to the movement of nebulous masses, not self-luminous ; a kind of cosmi- 
cal cloud, interposed between the star and our system, might produce an 
eclipse, and this eclipse might cease when the * clouds' had entirely pafised. 
Thus, lost stars, as well as new and temporary stars, would be at onoe 
explained. 

It is difficult to say which is the most probable of these hypotheses. 
The truth is that, although the phenoiaena which have suggested them 
are facts, — authentic facts, — ^we are yet quite at a loss to assign a cause 
for them. 

• * Annuaire du Bareaa des LoDgitades, 1842,' p. 327. 
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We win bring this chapter to a doae with a description of the most 
astonishing of all the phenomena of this kind, — namely, the variatione of 
the etar q Argfls; a singular star, 
whit^h can be classed neither among 
the temporary nor among the variable 

Towards the end of the seven' 
tcenth century this star was only of 
the fourth magnitude; less than a 
century after, in 1751, it attained 
the second. Sixty years later, it again 
descended to its first brightness, 
increasing anew until the year 1826. 
From that epKich, it has passed 
throDgh the most astonishing phases, 
oscillating between the first and 

second magnitudes, sometimes equal Tig. iii.—vuiabis >Ur, Bu Aisfu. 

to a Cmcis, then to a Centauri ; sur- 
passing Conopus, and approaching lastly to Sirius. The rapidity of these 
changes, tbeir unequal periods, the long darntton of this state of variability, 
the impossibility of finding a law more or less regular, all contribute to 
make this beantifiil star one of the most curious objects of the sky. 

Let us think for a moment on the actual phenomena, which give rise 
to such metamorphoses. Let ns reflect on the vicissitudes necessarily 
undergone by the planets which move round snch a strange snn, arising 
from the variations in the intensity of ItB light and heat, and on the 
stupendous changes which are the necessary consequence. Perhaps our 
Sun has been, or will be one day, the scene of like variations, which are 
only, after all, the manifestations of the eternally active forces which govern 
all sy stems.* 



XI. 

STAR-GROUPS. 



Are the stars that are visible to the naked eye spread orderless on the 
celestial vault? or is there not between those, apparently most closely 
connected, some real or physical connexion which requires us to rank them 
in natural groups ? 

• A oontemporaij BBtronomer, Mr. F. Abbott, vho bw followed the varialioDii nf 
■ ArgAs until now, informs us that after having, in }H13, attained the brilliatii;]' of 
Sirius, it diminished progreRBively, passing thmuffh all the ordere of iotermediate 
magnitudes between the fiist and sixth. In 1H03 it mas no longer nsible to the 
naked eje. 
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These questions have been already partly solved, by what is known of 
the double and multiple star-syBtema. Soon, exploring the regions i>f the- 
sky visible by means of the telescope, we shall have to pass in review a 
multitude of stellar aasociatioua, in which suns are fonnd so compact 
and 80 numerous, and the form of the groups ao regular, that it is im- 
possible to deny their reciprocal dependence. 

But long before the disco^-ery of these iBlands, these archipelagoBof worlds, 
scattered with such astonishing profusion over the infinite, the naked eye 
had already distinguished a 
certain number of gronps, 
the stars composing which 
were so near together that 
it was impo^ible to doubt 
their physical connexion. 

Such, for example, is the 
gronp of tlie Pleiades, 
Such,again.are the groups 
known under tlie niunes of 
the Hyadee, of Prswepe, 
and of Berenice's Hair. 
All are visible to the naked 
eye, and good eyes distin- 
guish without difficulty 
the principal stars of the 
first-Dameii groups. The 
Fig, »3.-Th. piaiidM. (Hudiiig.) Pleiades (fig. 143) ara sit- 

nated in the conatellHtion 
of the Bull, which we can distinguish so easily, to the north-west of 
Orion and Aldebaran. 

Of about eighty stars, which form the group of the Pleiades, six are 
visible without the help of telescopes. Formerly, the Latin poet tells us, 
seven were counted, which may be held to prove that one of them is 
vnriabla, and has diminished ia brightness, or else has disappeared. 

[But the power of different eyes in distinguishing stard in a group of 
this kind, varies extremely, and Ovid's remark,— 

'Qnfl! wpteni dici. Hex tameD ea»e aolent.' 

although it still ordinarily applies, must not be insisted on too strongly. 
One member of the family of the Astronomer Royal habitually sees seven 
stars, and on rarer occasions twelve — those shuwn in the accompanying 
diagram (fig. 144).] 

' The most brilliant, Alcyone, is of the third magnhude ; El^ctra and 
Atlae are of the fourth ; Merope, Maia, and Taygete, of the fifth. Three 
xthers again have received particular names, although they are l^low Hit 
limit of ordinary vision ; these are Pleione, Celeno, Hnd Asterope, from the 
si^ilh to the eighth magnitude. All the others are only visible by the aid 
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of a teleacope ; bnt with an ordinary frlais it is possible to diBtingniah a 

lai^ number. The Pleiades* 

are known urder the name of 

the Hencoop,do\ih(lee6 because 

Alcyone appears in the group 

as'ahen aarroQiided with her 

chickens. 

The Hi/adeM, which are 
Dear the Fleiadee, form a Isbb 
nanDerons and more scaltered 
group. The bright light of 
Alilebaran, nhich ia, as is 
known, of the first ma^itnde, 
renders them more diffiunlt to 
diBtin^uish with the naked eye. 

They appear in the rainy 
season. Hence their name of 
Hyodes, from the Greek word 
whieh BJgnifieB ' to rain.' 

The connexion of the stars 
which compose this gronp is 
not so striking as in the case 

r ^1. m ■ J 1LT LI FIr, U4. — The Plelsde* u aoen wltii the iwked CIS. 

of the Pleiades. NeverthelesB, 

it seems difiicnlt to admit that they are quite independent of each other's 
attraction. In examining the position of these two gronps in the vicinity 
of the Milky Way, and observing that both are situated in the prolonga- 
tion of a branch of the great zone, we are almost entitled to consider them 
as two clnstera of stars belonging to the immense stellar stratum which 
surrounds us, and in the midst of which it will be seen that the bnu 
himself is placed. 

In Berenice's Hair, most of the stara are visible to the naked eye, and 
are perfectly dietingniBhed in the sky, a little to the east of the Lion. No 
very brilliant star in the vicinity incoDveniences the eye by effacing their 
Kght. 

The next gronp is situated in the Crab, and is known under the name 
of Praifpe ; it is viuble to the unassisted sight ; bnt it is impossible to 
distinguish the separate stars without the help of a telescope. Never- 
theless, an instmment of moderate power easily separates them, and they 
then take tlie aspect represented in fig. 146. 

The gronpa which we have just described form a transition between the 
stars scattered over tbe celestial vault and the more condensed clusters, the 

• Tlie ancient poels alw oaJIed (hem He«p«rides or Allantidra. The DEune nf 
Pleiades is stated to have been derived from riuTr, which hiftnifies ' lo navigate : ' 
becBQse, according to Lalandp, in the sprinft uoA near the epoch when ih^j rise fviih 
the Sun. t)ie seaxoa for navigstinfi the Mediterranean oommenueti. Others say that 
thffte Btara were dreaded b; mariners, on account of the rain-i and iturms whicli 
seemed to rise with them, which the)' altiibuted to their influence. 
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undefined aspect of which cansed them formerly to be designated under 
the general name of Neb- 
' vlcE, [This deeignation, 

however, ianow much more 
limited, aa we shall see 
by -and -by.] 

Uoubtleas, if we could 
placeoureelvea in space, and 
contemplate from a suffi- 
ciently distant stand -point, 
the whole of the stars which 
appear to us isolated, we 
shonld see them condensed 
into one or several distinct 
groups, analogous to those 
of the Pleiades ; whilst, 
were we to penetrate into 
the midst of one of these 
Fig. ii).-ThoHysd». (Hudinji.) Compact clustefs.we should 

see the stsi's of which it is formed separated, and scattered over the celee- 
tisX vault in such a way as to give it the aspect of our own heavens. 

[It is certain, however, that even among the stars visible in our own 
heavens, laws of aggregation and segregation can be noticed. Instead 
of that generally uniform distribution over the heavens which has so long 
been assumed to prevail, 
there are regions where 
lucid stars are gathered 
together in much greater 
numbers than elsewhere, 
and others where siich stars 
are remarkably infrequent. 
The present writer has 
indicated the regions of 
greatest richness and pov- 
erty. In the northern 
heavens the rich region a 
cover the north polar con- 
stellations, and extend to 
Lacerta, Cygnus, Lyra, 
and Hercules. In the 
euuthem they surround 
„ „_ . - almost cenlraliv the greater 

pig. He.— Pnwap* Id Cancer. ■ Ai j j 

Magellanic Cloud, and 
covier nearly half of the southern heavens. But the Milky Way is also 
a region of great richness, as respects ludd rtars (that is, stars visible to 
the naked eye), not only wliere it crosses the before-named rich regions 
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but thronghotit its whole extent. In the southern heavens stars are nearly 
three times as richly spread over the Milky Way as over the heavens 
generally ; in the northern the proportion is not quite so great, but is still 
large. When we note that the Milky Way compared with the rest of the 
heavens as regards extent, is as 1 to 10, while, as regards the number of 
stars the ratio is as 1 to about 44, we see at once that there is a well- 
marked aggregation of stars along the Milky Way. Yet the gaps and 
lacunae in the Milky Way, and the regions of the sky bordering upon 
it, are singularly bare of stars. The conclusion is obvious, and may be 
regarded as demonstrated, that the lucid stars seen oh the Milky Way 
are really immersed among these stars (which must needs therefore be 
much smaller), whose combined light produces the milky light of the 
galaxy. — K. A. P.] 



XII. 

STAR.CLUSTERS. 

Clusters of Stars of Globular and Spherical Form — Enormous number of Stars in 
certain Clusters — Clusters in Perseus, Centauras, Toucan, Aquarius, «fec. — 
Curious Forms of some Clusters. 

Among star-dusters, a very small number, as we have before remarked, 
are bright enough or considerable enough to be visible to the naked eye. In 
all of these, the stars are so close together, that it is impossible not to re- 
cognise in them real stellar groups, — real companionship, — real systems 
of Suns. 

[Of this class, the cluster in Perseus is at once a striking example, ^nd 
one of the most glorious objects in the heavens. Let the reader search -for 
its faint glimmer in the Milky Way, between the bright stars in Cassiopea 
and Perseus, and turn even a small hand -telescope upon it, the sight <yill 
well repay him ; but if a six-inch or a larger aperture cau be used, he will 
never forget the glorious picture unfolded before him.] 

Their generally rounded form gives them a cometary aspect,, and ob- 
servers, not completely familiar with the divers regions of the sky, may 
easily be, and indeed sometimes are, mistaken in their nature ; although the 
permanence of their form, and especially of their position, is a characteristic 
which should suffice to distinguish them from comets. 

There are also some clusters, although these are not numerous, the 
contours of which are very irregular; in these, the number of the stars is 
generally much smaller than in the clusters of globular form, and their 
distribution is also very different. If we look at the figures 1, 2, 3 (see 
Frontispiece), we shall be struck with the remarkable condensation of the 
luminous points at the centre. This condensation is easily explained, if we 
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BiippoBe thst the real fonn of the cluster it nearly that of a splierical globe. 
'Then, even on the bypotheaia that the Btare are equally distributed, it n-ill 
he understood, that, as the visual ray traverses ite centre tbrougboat all 
the extent of ite diameter, sjid aa in approaching the bordera, it traverses 
smaller and smaller portions, the laws of perspective will account for the 
apparent collection of the inmiiioue pointa at the centre. 

But the increase of brightness from the border to the centre ia often 
more rapid than the hypothesis of an equal distribution of the stars in tlie 
interior will sanction. It has been held, therefore, that, besides the ap[ia- 
rent or purely optical condensation, there exists a real conilenaation, which 
is produced, doubtless, by the influence of the central forces, resulting from 
the separate attractions of each of the suns which compose these Byatenie. 

' How can these isolated systems," aays Humboldt,* ' be maintained ? 
How can the suna, which crowd at the interior of these a3'Etema, accomplish 
their revolutions freely and without clashing?' 

These queetiona, which apply to all clusters, are the most difficult of 
all the problems of celestial mechanics. But it must not be forgotten that 
these stellar aggregations 
are aitunied at great dis- 
tances, and that their 
particles, so to s])eak, 
which seem to us so near 
oneanother,have between 
them iiitenaia perhaps aa 
considerable as the die-- 
tance of our Sun from 
the nearest star. Their 
movemenla are, therefore, 
doubtlesa effected with all 
freedom, through spaces 
as vast ee the general 
equilibrium necessitates, 
and with a relative slow- 
ness proportionate to the 
dimensions of their orbits. 
;ng. I4T.— fituHdiuim' DMT • Cantuiri. (Sir J. Hsnchei ) The number of stars 

containetl in chisters of a globular form ia often prodigious. 

We have seen that the cluster of the Southern Cross, so curious on ac- 
cotmt of the varied colours of its com]>oDente, only contains 110 stars, but 
Herscbel baa calculated that many clusters contain 5000 collected in a space, 
the apparent dimensions of which are scarcely the tenth part of the surface 
of the lunar disk. 

Such is the cluster situated between the two stars q and ^ 
Herculia (Frontiapiece, No. 2), one of the most magnificentiu our northern 
heavens on fine nights ; this cluster is visible to the naked eye aa a lumi- 
• 'Cosmos,' vol. iii. p. l^il. 
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nons apot'of roauded form ; in the telescope, it ie resolved into a mnltitude 
of stars, and preserves its globular appearance, but Is fringed on the borders 
with several threads of outlying stars. 

The cluster near u Gentauri (fig. 147] is also vieiLle to the naked eye, 
and shines as a stnr of the fourth or fifth mngnitude ; it is resolved, by 
very powerful instruments, into a multitude of stars greatly condensed 
towards the centre, the light of which varies between the thirteenth and 
fifteenth inagnitades. 

The beautiful cluster in Aquarius, which Sir J. Herschel's drawing 
exhibits as fine luminous dust (Frontispiece, No. 4), when examined through 
the Eari of Rosse'e powerful reflector appeared (fig. 148) like a magnificent 
globular cluster, entirely separated into stars. • 



Fig. Its.— Clsitar In Aquulua, (Lord Rous.) 

But the moat beautiful spedmen of this kind is, without doubt, the 
splendid cluster in Toucan, quite visible to the naked eye in the vicinity of 

the smaller Magellanic Cloud, in a region of the southern aky entirely void 
of stars. The condensation at the centre of this cluster is extremely (le< 
cided ; there are three perfectly distinct gradations, and the orange red 
colour of the central agglomeration contrasts wonderfully with the white 
light of the concentric envelopes. 

The clusters of spherical form are ordinarily the richest, and the tele- 
scope has the least difficulty in analyzing them into stars. 

Nevertheless, among the others there are some, the resolution of which, 
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until lately impoBHilile, has been accompli shed by tbe iike of tekecopeB of 



PIf. 149.— Cluiter in Tddcui. (Sir J. Btnehel.) 

the greatest optical power. Such ia the oval nebula in Andromeda, of which 
mure anon. 

Here are lome curionsly formed clusters (fig. IfiO), in which every indi- 
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cation of concentration has disappeared. The drawing which represectti 
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the cluster in the Twins (Frontispiece/ No. 6) shows it to be intermediate 
between the irregular gronps, and the dusters of decidedly spherical form 
which we have parsed under review. At the summit of a kind of pyramid 
— the form of this singular duster^ — the luminous points' seem to priBss to- 
warda'a preponderant mass.* In the dusters in figure' 150, nothing similar 
is seen. 

The clusters are not equaDy distributed over the heavens ; they are 
most numerous in' the Milky Way/ and in the- two Magellanic Clouds. 
The region richest in globular dusters is situated in the southern hemisphere^ 
and forms an important portion of the Milky -Way, comi3ri8ed between the 
constellations of the Wolf, Altar, Scorpion, Southern Gross, and Sagittarius. 

In' describing the most beautiful of the star-dusters, that of- Toucan, 
we remarkied- that the central part -is rose-colour, st^rrounded with a white 
concentric border. The cluster being entirely resolved into stars, this color- 
ation evidently 'belongs -to each' of the' components; a fact which will 
not' surprise us, after that which has been seen of the simiple and double 
coloured stars. 

The cluster in the Southern Cross, which, as we have seen, is formed of 
a great number of white stars, interspersed with some red, green, and blue 
stars, appears ' as a. white cluster. On the other hand,' we have quoted a 
cluster of the southern sky entirely composied of blue stains. 

The colour of • these star-dusters is • then ' easily ' explained by the 
predominant colour of the stars of which ' they are composed. 
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THE MILKY WAY. 

General Aspect of the Milky Way — Its Course through the KortliemnDd Southern 
Constellations — Resolvability into Stars and Star-Clusters — Impenetrability of 
certain regions of the MiUcy Way. r 

With the exception of the Magellanic Clouds, of which more anon; and a 
flew star-clusters, all the star-groupings which, we have yet reviewed are 
invisible to the naked eye. > Their extremely; small apparent dimensions 
contribute to this result, bearing in mind the prodigious distances at which 
they lie from the solar world, — distances which so considerably weaken 
the brightness of the component stars. 

It is not thus with the Milky Way. The light of this immense zone 
is, one might almost say, bright ; its extent, which embraces the entire cir- 
cumference of the starry vault, and its breadth, are so considerable, that it is 
readily distinguished at the first coup cTcstl, whenever the apparent move- 
ment of the heavens brings it above the horizon. 

T 
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This last circamdtandb occurs, it is true, every night of the year and in 
all latitudes ; but the Milky Way is much better visible when it rises to a 
great height ; and to see it best we must, therefore, choose certain epochs 
of the year or certain hours of the night. 

The general appearance of the Milky Way is that of a long nebulous 
train, which follows very nearly the circumference of a grand circle of tlie 
celestial vault. First of all, it may be remarked, that it is divided into 
two principal branches throughout nearly half its entire length. Its 
breadth is very variable ; 6ometimes*it contracts so as to occupy no more 
than six to eight times the lunar diameter, at others it spreads out to aiL 
extent four times as great. 

Before stating what is known of the composition and structure of this 
immense congregation of stars, let us describe it as a whole, noting the 
principal constellations which it traverses in both hemispheres. We will 
^vail ourselves for this purpose of the two Plates XIX and XX, which 
show it as it is seen in a small telescope, with the variations in form and 
brilliancy which its different ramifications present. 

The northern half of the Milky Way extends from the constellations of 
the Eagle and the Serpent to the Unicom, at the altitude of, and near, the 
belt of Orion. Divided into two branches from the Equator as far as the 
Swan, it passes by Atair, and traverses the Arrow and the Fox, besides 
the constiellations before named. Near the Swan a dark opening is 
observed in it, a kind of gap through which the sight plunges into the 
distant regions of the sky beyond the regions occupied by this zone. One 
branch is directed towards the Little Bear and Cepheus, and it is in this 
part that it approaches nearest to the northern pole of the heavens. It 
afterwards bears away under the form of a single and narrow branch, 
which traverses Cassiopea, passes by the W^aggoner very near Capella« 
borders the eastern portion of the Twins, and of the Little Dog, and the 
southern portion of Orion. Before arriving at this point, a branch leaves 
the main portion in Perseus, and stretches as far as the Pleiades, where it 
is lost. 

The northern portion of the Milky Way presents the greatest intensity 
in the Eagle and in the Swan : in Perseus and near the Unicorn, it is the 
least luminous. 

Let us now follow its course through the southern hemisphere. After 
having crossed the Equator and passed Sirius, it enters the Ship^ gradu- 
ally increasing in brightness ; it is then divided into several branches which 
extend fan -like over a large area, and disappear all at once, reappearing' 
further on in the same constellation. 

These branches are again united in the Centaur and Southern Cross, 
at a point where the breadth of the Milky Way is nt its minimum. Here 
is the famous Coal- Sack, a dark gap in the form of a pear ; surrounded ou 
every side by the nebulous zonie, the eye can only perceive in it one or two 
stars. 

Very near a Centauri, the Galaxy is divided anew into two principal 
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branches, with numerous ramificationsy and the bifurcation continues 
through the Wolf, the Altar, the Scorpion, and Sagittarius, as far as the 
Serpent. Then the two branches again cross the Equator and rejoin the 
northern part of the Milky Way, at the point where our description 
began. 

In this immense course, which embraces, as we have said, a complete 
great circle of the celestial vault, the glimmer of the star-cloud is extremely 
variable. We have seen that the brightest part of the northern Milky 
Way is that which traverses the Eagle and the Swan. In the southern 
hemisphere, the part comprised between the Ship and the Altar is still 
more remarkable. ' But, as Humboldt has observed, there is a circumstance 
which still more increases the magnificence of the Milky Way in the 
southern hemisphere ; this is the vicinity of a long zone of very brilliant 
stars, which we have already remarked in reviewing the constellations, — a 
zone which begins at Sirius in Oanis Major, traverses the Ship and the 
beautiful stars of the Cross, the Centaur and the Scorpion. According to 
an English observer, Captain Jacob, the rising of this portion of the 
heavens is heralded by a general illumination of the sky, so decided that he 
compares it to the light of the new moon. 

When the Milky Way is examined by the help of telescopes, it is 
resolved into a multitude of stars very near together, but very irregularly 
arranged. Star-dusters of irregular form are especially very numerous ; 
but globular clusters are only found in the brightest portion of the south- 
ern zone. ' If some regions,' says Humboldt, ' present large spaces where 
the light is uniformly spread, there are others where spaces, shining with 
very bright lights alternating with others poor in stars, cover the sky with 
an irregularly luminous network. We find, also, even in the interior of the 
Milky Way, dark portions where it is impossible to discover a single star 
even of the eighteenth or twentieth magnitudes. At the sight of these 
absolutely void regions, it is impossible not to believe, that the visual ray 
has really penetrated into space, traveraing the entire thickness of the 
stellar stratum which surrounds us.'* 

In many parts, this nebulous zone has been so completely resolved that 
.the stars appear projected on a black ground, absolutely deprived of all 
nebulosity. But in other regions, a whitish glimmer is still perceived 
behind the stars, which shows that in these directions the Milky Way 
is really impenetrable. 

We shall by-and-by examine, what is, in all probability, the real form 
of the Milky Way, and what inferences may be drawn from it as to the 
general structure of the visible Universe. 

* Humboldt, ' Cosmos,' vol. iii. p. l!^0. 
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XIV. 

PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION 

OP THE STARS. 

Stabs are Suns. This is the last verdict of Science on the constitution of 
these so prodigiously distant bodies. For a long ' time the fact has been 
dawning on ns, and already men of science and genius have based on this 
idea brilliant researches on the general structure of the Universe. 

But how could we hope to be able to pass beyond the domain of con- 
jecture in this matter? Were we to imagine that optical instruments, 
refractors, and reflectors, the construction of which is already so perfect, 
would acquire by new progress a power superior to that they now 
possess, and penetrate 'to depths of space a thousand times more consider- 
able than those they already reach, what would result ? 

That many of the suns nearest to us might then be scrutinized, at 
200, 600, or 1000 times the distance of our Sun : this would be a step 
certainly not to be despised, but at most we should only be able to estimate 
their real dimensions by the measure of their apparent diameters, which 
might then possibly become sensible. 

Fortunately for us, this unexpected, if indeed not impossible, per- 
fection of optical instruments, is not requisite. Thanks to an admirable 
method of analysis, which enables us to affirm by observation of a luminous 
spectrum the presence or absence of certain substances in the light-source, 
-»in a word, thanks to spectrum analysis, we are now able to say, that 
such and such a metal, as iron, copper, or mercury, exists in a certain star ; 
that another contains sodium or manganese. Already have we discovered, 
in Sinus, Aldebaran, a Ononis, Vega, and others, the presence of many 
substances known in our world, and of others with which we are not ac- 
quainted : and this new branch of astronomy promises the most interesting 
and abundant harvest 

In presence of such astonishuig conquests of Science, we do not know 
truly whidi to admire the most, the magnificent chain of natural 
phenomena which enables us to conclude from one fact, actual or present, 
another fact past or future, of which the theatre is, as it w^ere, at an 
infinite distance ; or the power of penetration of the human mind which 
patiently seizes each link in the diain of facts, and connects the most 
distant and the most invisible with those which are at our very doors. 

[Let us endeavour to give an idea of this branch of reeeardi, and of 
the progress already made. We have already referred, in our Chapter on 
the Bun, to the solar spectrum, which was familiar to man's gaze in the 
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Toinbow, that child of showers and rain-drops, long before Philosophy 
•claimed it or utilised its teachings. What nature does by means of a 
rain-drop, physicists accomplish by means of a prism; and the first 
teaching of the prism was, that a beam of light is not a single thing, but 
A bundle of things, called rays, each with its own special mission^ as if 
«ach had a master of its own, and had a dififerent tale to tell or note to 
sing. And so it has. Let all the rays in a sunbeam sing in chorus, and 
the chord which falls on our eye, as sound would fall on our ear, is white. 
Now, let the beam be sent through the prism, and let the latter work its 
spell ; the chord has vanished. In place of it we find each ray with a 
coloured note, and may liken the glorious coloured band, which we call 
the solar spectrum, to the key-board of an organ ; each ray a note, each 
variation in colour a variation in pitch ; and as there are sounds in nature 
which we cannot hear, so there are rays in the sunbeam too subtle for our 
eyes. 

But observe the spectrum of the sunbeam more closely; there are gaps 
which we may liken to silent notes. How is this? Let us try an experi- 
ment ; let us light a match, or anything which bums white, and observe 
its spectrum. It is continuous, that is, from reddest red, through the 
whole gamut of colour, to the visible limit of the violet, each ray accom- 
plishes its special mission, tells its tale and sings its song. There are no 
silent notes, no dark lines breaking up the band. 

Let us try another experiment. Let us bum something which does 
not bum white, some of the metals will answer our purpose. We see at 
once by the brilliant colours which fall upon our eye from the vivid flame, 
that a different chord is struck ; but let tne prism work again its spell, and 
tell us the notes. 

This time we shall find, not only that the spectrum is not condnuons, 
but that the chord consists perchance of only two, three, four, or more 
single notes, as if on an organ, instead of striking down all the keys, we 
but sounded one or two notes in the base, tenor, or treble. 

Again, let us try still another experiment Let us so arrange our 
prism, that while a sunbeam is decomposed by its upper portion, a beam 
proceeding from such a light-sonroe as sodium, iron, nickel, copper, or 
zinc, may be decomposed by the lower one. We shall find in each case, 
that when the bright lines of which the spectrum of the metaU consists 
flash before our eyes, they will occupy absolutely the same positions in the 
lower spectrum as some of the dark hands, die silent notes, do, in the 
upper solar one. 

Here, then, is the germ of KirchhofiTs discovery, on which his 
hypothesis of the physical constitution of the Sun is based ; here is the 
secret of the recent additions to our knowledge of the stars, for stars are 
suns, and Nature's laws are the same for all. 

TajMurs of metals and gases ahsorb those rays which the same metals 
and gases themselves emit. 

We are now in a position to inquire, what has become of those rays, 
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Avhich the dark linetf in the solar spectrum tell us are wanting — those 
rays Avhich were arrested in their path, and prevented from bearing their 
message to us. Before they left the regions of our incandescent Sun^ they 
tcere arrested hy those particular metallic vapours in his atmospherey 
with tchich they heat in unison; and our assertion, that this and that 
metal exists in a state of vapour in the Sun's atmosphere, is based upon 
their non -arrival; for so marked, various, and constant are the positions 
of the bright bands in the spectra we can observe here, and so entirely do 
they correspond with certain dark bands of the spectrum of the Sun, that 
it can be affirmed, that the chances against the hypothesis being right are 
something like 300,000,000 to 1. 

So much for the Sun. Frailnhofer was the first to apply this method 
to the stars ; and we have lately reaped a rich harve-st of facts, in the 
actual mapping down of the spectra of several of the brightest stars, and 
the examination more or less cursory of a very large number. In all, the 
plan of structure has been found to be the same ; in all we find an 
atmosphere sifting out the rays, which beat in unison with the metallic and 
gaseous vapours which it contains, and sending to us the residuum, a 
broken spectrum abounding in dark spaces. But how eloquent is silence 
sometimes ! Who would think, that in those gaps would lie the secret of 
the physical constitution of distant worlds, and detailed information as to 
the constituent materials ? 

Let us see what Dr. Miller and Mr. Huggins, two of the latest 
labourers in the field, can tell us. 

Take the spectrum of Aldebaran, for instance; the coincidence of the 
bright bands'of light given out by sodium, magnesium, hydrogen, calcium, 
iron, bismuth, tellurium, antimony, and mercury, witli dark lines in tlie 
solar spectrum, has been proved, seven other elements being tried and 
rejected. In Betelgeuse, the coincidence of sodium, magnesium, caldmu,, 
iron, and bismuth, has been proved. 

The seventy or eighty lines already measured and mapped in eadi of 
these stars, represent some of the stronger only of the numerous hues which 
are seen in their spectra. Already we are beginning to think that in the 
spectra of the stars the chemist is introduced to many new elements. 

It has been mentioned as a very suggestive fact, that the lines of 
hydrogen corresponding with G and F of the solar spectrum are wanting 
in the 8|)ectra of a Orionis and jS Pegasi, and these two stars only, out of 
more than fifty stars examined. 

H Pegasi contains sodium, magnesium, perhaps barium. 
Sinus „ sodium, magnesium, iron, hj'drogen. 

Vega „ sodium, magnesium, iron. 

Pollux „ sodium, magnesium, irou. 

How forcibly are we here reminded of that gigantic query of the 
immortal Newton, ' Are not the Sun and stars great earths vehemently 
hot?' for surely a Orionis, with its atmosphere containing five of our 
elements, and Aldebaran, with nine, cannot be vastly different in con- 
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stitution from our Sun, the atmosphere of which contains ten — possibl}^ 
fourteen — according to our present knowledge.* 

We have also, as has been pointed out by the observers we have 
named, pretty certain proof of the idea which has long been floating in 
many minds as to the cause of the colours of the stars, though their 
variability in colour, which has lately been so strongly insisted upon, is 
still to be explained. They remark : — 'As spectrum-analysis shows that 
certain of the laws of terrestrial physics obtain in the Sun and stara, there- 
can be little doubt that the immediate source of solar and stellar light 
must be solid or liquid matter maintained in an intensely incandescent state, 
as the result of an exceedingly high temperature. For it is from such a. 
source alone that we can produce light, even in a feeble degree comparable 
witb that of the Sun. As the continuous spectrum of the light from 
incandescent solid and liquid bodies appears to be connected with the- 
state of solidity or liquidity, and not with the chemical nature of the body, 
it is highly probable that the light, when first emitted from the photospheres 
of the Sun and stars, should be in all cases identical, the differences of 
colour depending upon the differences of constitution of the investing atmo- 
sphere, and these again intimately connected with the chemical constitution 
of the stars. The light of the stars will vary in consequence of the loss of 
different rays. For, in proportion as the dark lines occur more largely, or 
are more intense in particular parts of the spectrum, so will those colours be 
weaker, and the colours of the other refrangibilities will equally predominate.*' 

This, however, is but one of the sides of the inquiry. We are now 
furnished with many others. Thus for instance, we must for the future 
look upon a Ononis and /3 Pegasi as worlds without hydrogen ! while, 
probably, the atmosphere of Sirius is more charged with vapours than is- 
that of our Sun. 

These observations, as a whole, show that the stars differ from eacb 
other and from our Sun, only by the lower order of difierences of special 
modification, and not by the more important differences of distinct plans- 
of structure. There is, therefore, a probability that they fulfil an analogous 
purpose ; and are, like our Sun, surrounded with planets, which by their 
attraction they uphold, and by their radiation illuminate and energize. 
It is remarkable that the elements most widely diffused through the host 
of stars are some of those most closely connected with the constitution of 
the living organisms of our globe, including hydrogen, sodium, magnesium,, 
and iron, j 

* ELEMENTS IN THE SUN. 

Sodium. Copper. Cobalt, doubtful. 

Iron. Zinc. Strontium „ 

H^rdrogen. Calcium. Cadmium „ 

Magnesium. Chromium. Potassium, probahly not^ 

Barium. Nickel. 

The above according to Kirchhoff, except Hydrogen. 



BOOK THE SECOND. 

THE nebulj:. 

[One of the most important discoveries of modern times Las been that 
which has famished evidence of a fact, long ago conjectured by the master 
minds among us, namel}^ that Nebuloe are something different from masses 
of stars, and that their cloud-like appearance is to be ascribed to something 
besides their possible distances, and the still comparatively small optical 
means one can bring to bear upon them. The discovery is still so recent, 
that there has not yet been time to sort out the real from the apparent 
nebul«B. But we are, at all events, justified for the purpose of our present 
sketch, in accepting as nehulce everything hitherto classed as such, although 
it is nearly certain that the powerful means of differentiation which 
spectrum -analysis has now placed at our command will place many of them 
in the category of distant star-dusters, if, indeed, it does not in time 
indicate a transitional state.] 

If we examine the space in Andromeda, which separates the square of 
Pegasus from Gassiopea, we shall readily perceive, a little below the line 
which joins these two constellations, a luminous mass — a little w^hitish 
cloud of elongated form, in which the eye cannot distinguish any stars. 

If we employ a telescope even of great power, the form becomes 
more defined, and the oval seems more decided, but the soft and pale 
glimmer of this little celestial cloud retains its nebulous appearance, and 
there is still no trace of a star. 

This is a nebula well known under the name of the Great Nebula in 
Andromeda.^ 

The celestial spaces are strewn with a multitude of similar objects, 
varied in dimension, brightness, and form. All have received, on account 
of the cloudy appearance which they offer at first sight, the name of 
Nehulce, A very limited number are visible to the naked eye, a circum- 
stance explained by the smallness of their apparent dimensions, the 
feebletfess of their light, and in some cases the vicinity of relatively bright 
stars. In the telescope they appear by thousands ; more than 5000 are 
now known; and this number increases in proportion as the different 
regions of the sky are explored with more pow*erful instruments. 

The question, What are the nebulas? has long been asked. Were 

* Simon Marius, or Aleyer, observed and described tliis nebula in 16] 2. It vas 
iihe iiist ¥rhich attracted the serious attention of astronomers. Forty-four years 
later, Hu)glien8 discovered the great nebula \iinch surrounds the sextuple star / 
Ononis ; since that period, and ehpeeially since the end of the eighteenth century, 
the catalogues of nebulie have been enriched 'nith numerous obsenrations, and a 
complete branch of astronomy lias teen developed. 
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they agglomerations of diffused matter ? celestial luiuinous clouds ? or 
were they groups of condensed stars, which extrenia distance rendered 
separately invisible ? 

When studying the natural groups of stars, such as the Pleiades, we 
remarked that some eyes only distinguish a confused glimmer. To such, 
the Pleiades put on the appearance of a nebula — a circumstance reproduced 
in the case of a great many clusters, which, where the best eyes only 
distinguish an ill-defined luminous mass, are transformed, as we have seen, 
by telescopes into a multitude of distinct stars. 

' Hence, in the old classification, the first class of nebulie comprised the 
star-clusters. Astronomers gave this name to all nebulosities, which 
telescopes entirely separated into stars. 

A second class comprised jthose partially separated into stellar points, 
but in which some portion resisted resolution. 

Lastly come the nebnlse, properly so called, in which the most powerful 
telescopes distinguished no stars. 

But this classification was held to be quite relative, and depending 
entirely on the optical power of the instrument, the sight of the observer, 
and purity of the sky at the time of observation. 

[This was tnie in the main, and still remains so ; but as we shall see 
by-and-by, we now recognise in the nebulas proper a distinct physical 
constitution.] 

Before commencing our detailed description of the nebulas, let us say a 
word on their distribution over the starry vault. This is very unequal in 
the northern hemisphere, and in those parts of the southern one visible in 
the northern temperate zone. 

The greatest number is found in a zone which scarcely embraces the 
eighth part of the heavens. The constellations of the Lion, the Great 
Bear, the Giraffe, and the Dragon, those of BoOtes, Berenice's Hair, and 
the Hunting Dogs, but principally the Virgin, from this zone, which 
extends as far as the middle of the Centaur ; it is known under the name 
of the nebulous region of Virgo. 

Nearly at the opposite pole of the sky, another agglomeration of 
nebulas embraces Andromeda, Pegasus, and the Fishes, and extends lower 
than the first-named constellation, into the southern heavens. 

It is noteworthy that the regions nearest the Milky Way are the 
poorest in nebulae, whilst the two richest regions lie at the two poles of 
that great belt in which the stars are so numerous and condensed. The 
nebulas are more tiniformly spread over the zone which surrounds the 
South Pole; they are at the same time much less numerous. On the 
other hand, there are two magnificent regions there, which alone contain 
nearly 400 nebulas and star-clusters. 
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I. 

NEBULA OF REGULAR FORM. 



The forms, apparent dimeiuione, sod intensity of the light of nebtils, are 
extremely varied. The very different distances, doubtless, by nhich they 
are removed from as, have^something to do %\ith these appearances ; Imt 



Fig. ISl.— NabulporcircaUruidovHlfanri. (Sir J, HsTKhsl.) 

it la probable also that their real structure snd dimensions, and the state 
and temperatnre of the matter of which they are formed, also influence 
their apparent characters. In the present transitional state of our know- 
ledge all classification is purely arbitrary, and it will be understood that 
ita only object is fo infuse a little order into our inventory. We shall 



then be giu6ed in our deacription Ly the apparent forms tuaumed by the 
nebulffi ; and we will begin with the nebula of regular ehape. 
■■" The round, globular, or epherical fonn is very frequent. ■•** may poe- 
sibly be found that, in many cases, the nebnbe which affect these appesr- 
anoes are nothing else than Btar-dnatera ; their immense distances, or the 
extreme smallneea of the stars which compoee them, may prevent our dia- 
tingniahing separately the luminous points, which, even in tbe moat 
powerful telescopes, only present a confused phosphorescent glimmer. 
Great probability is lent to this hypothesis, aa we have before hinted, by 
the fact, that each new triumph of optical skill reBolta in a reeolutiou of 
some nebidse, before irreducible, and helps us at the same time to discover 
new nebnlffi, at greater depths of space. 

Fig. 151 gives some examplea of circular and ovnl nebulie, chosen 



Fi^. ISl— AnnuUr Nebula. 

1. lDl.yra(Slr J. Henchel). 2. Tbe mids (Lard Rows). S. Aiinolnr nebula In Cygniu, 

4. laOphluchuB. f>. latScorplD. A, £f ebuli uear > Andnmiedie. 

from a nnmerons collection of similar objects. The perfectly rounded 
form of some is seen to pass, by imperceptible gradations, to the most 
elongated ellipses, at last approximating to a straight line. Near tbe 
centre of some of these nebnbe a marked condenaation of light is also 
noticed, which indicates an analogy with the spherical star-clustere. In 
aome globular nebolie the brightness does not increase in a continuous 
manner from the circumference to the centre ; the gradation is replaced 
by concentrical strata, analogons to those which we noticed in the cluster 
in Toucan, This circumstance affords another pojnt of resemblance be- 
tween the resolved globular clusters and the nehulie of the same form. 

The oval form probably belongs to very flattened condensations pre- 



} 
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wnted to ne edgewiac, the degree of flattening being attribated either to 
their real fonn. or to an inclinotioii more or less decided towards the 
region of the sky nliich onr system occnpies. Among the nebule of 
round or oval form, there are only n few which present another veiy pe- 
culiar and curions structure: we refer to the annular or perforated nebulic. 
One very interesting example is sitnated in the conetellation of the 
Lyre, not far from Vega, between the two stars ff nud y of that cosstet- 
lation. ' A nebulona ring of oval form surrounds a darker space, the pale 
tinifomtly spread glimmer of which rescnkbles a 'light gniize' stretched. 



across the ring. Sacb is the appearance which thij siagnUr object at 
first presented (fig. 153, 1). 

Lord Rosse's telescope has since partially resolved the ring into Inmi- 

nons points, and has ahonii 

parallel lines in the open- 
ing ; the exterior borders 
are also stellated with 
fringes (fig. 102, 2). 

We reproduce here, from 
the drawings of Sir J. 
HerecheI,twootl)erannnIar 
nebukc, one oval, the other 
round. The first (fig. 152, 
3), which ia very similar to 
the nebula in Lyra, is sitn- 
ated between the constella- 
tions of tlie Swan and thfr 
Fox ; the second (fig. 152, 
4) in Ophiuchus. 
I The oral form of th» 

Pig. iM.— Ketniu In Ajgo. (Sif J. Hanchui ) ring is already decided iQ 

the nebula numbered 5, 
which presents, moreover, a singularity which we shall again soon meet 
with : two stars are situated on the ring, at the extremities of ita emallest 
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diameter. But in an annular nebula (fig. Iu2, 6], near the Leautiful triple 
star y Andromedie, the ring is ezceasively elongated ; and two stars are 
there also Bymmetrically placed, only tbiB time it is at the extremity of 
the major axis of the ellipee. 

This regularity in the forms of a great number of nebiilai is doubtleBB 
apparent only. It partly disappears when tiiey are examined with very 
powerful iustruments ; that is to say, when brought nenrer to us they 
reveal the details of their structure. Then the large masws of light not 
being preponderant, the form loses its symmetry, ae may be seen in the 
two drawings which represent the annolu nehnla in Lyra (fig. 123, 1, 2). 

Again, always bearing in mind that the dsssification which we have 
adopted is an arbitrary one, W'e may rank among the regular nebulte those 
which affect the conical or parabohc form, similar to that of t<ome comets, 
"We give here (fig. 153) three examples of these uebulsa, the form of which 
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is analogous to some star -clusters ; for example, the cluster nnmbered 6 in 
the frontispiece, which shows the same luminous coDcentralion at the apex. 

Here, again, is a nebula (fig. Ifi4), which by its widening form ap- 
proaches the cometary nebula, but which seems to suggest at the same 
time, by its singular outline, the first approach to a spiral nebula. 

In all the nebulsj which we have examined, Uie regularity of form is 
manifested by a symmetry, such that each object is divided in two equal 
parts by its axis. But it is important to insist on the fact that this regu- 
larity often disappears when optical instmmenta of greater illuminating 
power show the different portions with more clearness. It is ollen sui- 
prising to see a nebula thus transformed to the eye in a most complete 
manner. In no example is change of form bo dedded as in the nebula in 
Cnnes Venatid. 

Let us look at the preceding fignre. 

We see, at the centre of a ring, double throughout half its contour, a 
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bright, globular nelniln, nceumpnnied by a flmnller nebulosity of rounil 
form, situated oulaidu tlio rmg niid nt soino di8tance away. It was ninler 
t)iU form Ihnt it was fir^t seen niul drnn-n by Sir J. Herschel. 

Observed later by Lcr.l liosse, with the help of hia magnificent telj- 



Fig. lU.— Spiral ronn oT tha ngbula in Cvi« Voantld. ILord Bona ) 

scope, the same nebula was presented under a form of wonderful strange- 
DCBB (fig. Ifiti). Brilliant ipirals, unequally luroinoua, and overstrenn 
with a multitude of stars, diverge from the centre, and become separated 
one from the other more and more as they recede from it, at lost being 
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loet in a direction common to alL The exterior filameiita of ihia pro- 
digions spiral of stars join the smaller exterior globnlar nebulie which at 
first appeared isolated from the ring. 

Lastly, according to the moat recent ohaervations of M. Chacomac, 
thia latter nebula itself affects the spiral form, its contours being connected 
with the spirals of the principal nebula. 

The imagination remains confaeed in presence of ench a grand spec- 
tacle. It loses itself in endeavonring to calculate the total dimensions of 
thia immense system, by assuming a probable distance for the atoms of 
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this star-cluster. We are startled at the depth of the abysses into whiob 
the human gaze plunges. \Miat strange forces have produced this bniri- 
cane of matter — perhaps of sung? Is the spiral die original fonn of 
those gaseous matters, the condensation of which may give, or has given, 
birth to each individual of this gigantic association ? 

These are questions which the mind puts to itself, the complete so- 
Indon of which will donbtless demand many eentnriea. Shall we ever be 
aUe to recognise in these gronps variations of form, distinct from those 
due to the varying power of the various instnimenle and the difference of 
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Eight of oliBcn'ers ? In & word, Bhall we ever ha able to prove the move- 
meDtB of the conBtitnent parts of the nebiilte ? 

The spiraloid form is Dot confined to the nebula we have described. 
It is qoite as clearly defined in the uebnla in Virgo represented in &g.157. 
The Inminous branches of this spiral, fonr in unmber, are clearly sepa- 
rated by dark intervals, and divided besides by darker spirals, which 
indicate strings of matter less condensed. All diverge from a centra) du- 
dens where a much more dedded light indicates a powerfnl concentration; 

The number of nebnln in which the apiraloid form is observed was at 
first rather small. Bnt in proportion aa the sky ia explored by more 
powerful instrnments the nnmber has increased. In the important memoir 
pahliebed by Lord Roese in I8G1,* we hove noted forty spiral nebnbe, 
and thirty more in which this form ia suspected. 
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In a nebula of the northern heavens, situated on the confinea of the 
Great Bear and of Bootes, the centre is like a large globular nebula with a 
very marked condensation, whence radiate branches arranged in the form 
of spirals. In several points of these branches other centres of condensation 
are noticed. Sir J. Herechel had classed thia among the nebnlie of rounded 
globular form, doubtless because the central nebulosity was the only one 
revealed by bis telescope. Some few stars are scattered here and there on 
the ground which it occupies. In the two nebula in fig. 158, which ate 
aituated, the first in the Lion, the second in Pegasus, the epiraloid form is 
leee decided. The s]>irBls approach nearer to an elliptical form and are 
enveloped one in the other. . 

'; and a Selection from 



II. 

NEBULA OP IRREGULAR FORM. 

Large Nebnioaa Masses affecting no SjmmetiicBl Furm — Divemtj of Aspect vith 
Instrumenta emplofed — Nebalie in the Conntellationa of Andromeda, the JUoa, 
Vol, Sobieski'i Shield ind the Boll — Oreat Iiregnlar Nebnle of Orion and Argo. 

All the nebnlta we have just described are distinguished by a regularity 
and a symmetry of form which, joined to a condensation of tho light either 
in one central point, or along convet^ng caires, indicate some bond linking 
together all the constituent portions of each. It is impossible not to re- 
cognise in them so many systems, although as yet we are ignorant of their 
precise nature. And it is possible that a number amongst them are not 
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yet decomposed into stars, owing to the immensity of their distance, or, 
what oomes to the same thing, the insufficient power of onr telescopes. 

Besides these regular aggregations, there are other large nebulous masses 
which afiect the moet various forms, completely removed from all B3rmnie- 
trical appearance. But anch is the variety, each the richness of these 
systems, that we can pass from the nebnba of spherical form to others, the 
most bixarre and irregnlar, by every imaginable gradation. 

Let UB examine the glimmer of lengthened oval form represented in 
fig. 169. 

The condensation of light noticed at its centre makes it resemble, 
according to the expression of the first observer — Simon Marios, 'the 
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fldine of a candle Been through a leaf of transparent hom.' It is the nebula 
of Andromeda, whicli we have already mentioned. Ita Bymmetrical form, 
which caused it to be once claaaed among the regular nebulie, has disappeared 
in the powerful refractor of Cambridge, U.S. (fig. 16U). The nebulous 
masses which compose it have been found to be separated by two lon^ 
canals, and it has been partly reaolved into Btare. Bond has counted more 
than ISOO. The general primitive form is still recognised at the centre of 
the nebula, but it is singoLsrly altered, and instead of one central point of 
luminous condensation, several excentrically situated may he noticed. 



Flir.'ieo.—Nobula In Andromeda. (a.F.Boiid.) 

Another nebnla of elliptical form situntcd in the constellstion Leo, and 
represented in the drawing (fig. 151, 7), as seen by Sir J. Herwliel, has 
been observed in a different form (fig. Ifil) in Lord Roase's telescope : the 
central nucleus is composed of envelopes which tokenn annular spiral form, 
and the extremities of the oval are marked by luminous tirite jilnced on 
«ach side of the axis, like the vertebral column of a fish. 

Lastly, another remarkable example of these optical transformnlions, 
purely apparent, as they only depend on the poner of the instniments, is 
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fnmuhed by a nebula sitnatcd in tbe conatellation Vulpeciik. Sir J. 



Flff. Kl.— EUlpUod anBuIu nsbuAa of the Lion. (Sir J. Hanoliol.) 

Herschel, to v^hom we owe the fint drawing of tbia nebula (fig. 162) gave 
it the name of the ' Damb-belL' 

Two laminonB masseB, HymmetricaUy placed and bonud together by a 
rather ehort neck, the whole 
snrronnded with ahght nebalons 
envelope of oval fonn, gave it a 
Teiy marked appearance of re- 
gnlarity. This aspect was, how- 
ever, modified by Lord Boese's 
tdeacope of fhree-feet aperture, 
and the nebnlons maoBeB showed 
a decided tendency to resolv- 
ability. Later atill, with the 
six-feet telescope, niimerouB stars 
were observed standing out, how- 
ever, on a nebnlons gronnd. The 
general aspect retains its primi- 
tive shape, less regular, but strik- 
ing nevertheless (fig. 1G3). 

The irreirnlflr nebnlic nre 

_ ^. * . , ... Fig. Ilia.— Dumb-bell nebula, (BIr J. Hencbsl.) 

sometimes presented under the 

most fantastic forms. Sometimes they ofiect long vaporous troins, which 
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here and there send ont their branches ; sometimes these shapes are bizarre 
in the extreme. Such ia the nebula in Sobieski's Shield. An elliptical 
portion is terminated by two appendages, one of whicli is nearly lectilinear. 
and gives it the form of the Greek capital letter Omega (n). In the middlo 
of one of the angles (fig. 1C4), two Iitminoiu condensations are remarked 
similar to the spherical, or globnisr clusters. 

A form, still more singular, is that of the nebtda in Tanms, which. 



Fig. ISS.— Dumb-bdU Dsbula. (Loi^Bmm.} 

viewed in instruments of slight illuminatjng power, appears like a regnliir 
ovaL As seen in Lord Roese's large te1eBco[ie, it resembles (fig. 165) « 
gigantic lobster, the an tennie and cUws of which are figured by long strings 
of stars. 

In the centre of one of the two Sfagellanic Clonds which we ha^-^ 
already referred to as among the most beautiful objects of the southern sky 
(we shall describe them furtlier on in some detail), is a nebula the complex 
form of which serves as a transitional point for us to pass to the lar^ 



PLATE ZXr. 



NEBULjE in D0RADU8 AND SURROUNOINQ ETA ARQils. 

(Blrl. BincliaU 
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irregular nebnln. It ia the nebula of Doradna (Plate XXI). The central 
pnrt is composed of three bright annular maeeea ; the two BDiollest are cir- 
cular ; the largeat, of the form of a pear, is sarronnded ^th much paler 
4i{:pendagee, etudded with a g^at number of small stars. 

Imperceptibly we arrive at the large nebnlie, the shapeless forms of which 
resemble douda disturbed and torn by the tempest. But, here again, yre 
find in the glimmers of these distant agglomerations, indications of reso- 
lution into stars, [or into something, of which more anon.] 

Human langn^e has no expression capable of randerii^ the senti- 
ments of admiration, of profound stupefaction, into which the thought ia 
plunged, when, thanks to the man'elloua power of our telescopes, our sight 
penetrates the distant strata of the sky, in which these unearthly objects 
shine. 

The largest nebuke of irregular form are found in the vicinity of the 
Milky Way, among the most brilliant constellations of the stariy sky. 



Fig. IH,— Koboln In Sottotkl'i Shiold. (Sir J. H«r«hel.) 

Iiet US give some dctnila of the two most interesting. 

One, situated in Orion, surrounds the magnificent sextuple star 6, 
which we have described when speaking of the systems of multiple Suns. 
The other surrounds a. star equally noteworthy, Ji Argfls, so remarkableon 
account of its quick and capricious variations of brightness. The draw- 
ings, which we here give of these two great nebulte (Plates XXI and 
XXII), according to two illustrious observers, Sir J. Herschel and G. P. 
Bond, relieve us of a description which would necessarily be v(^ue and 
incomplete.* 
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Since Huygena discovered the nebula of Orion in IGSli, this magnili- 
cent object bas been observed with a constantly increasing care, and the 
different regions, more or less lumtnons, which compone it have been 
described in every detail. By degrees, the stars which overepread the 
e;cpanse'have been recognised as more numerous; and aBtroncia3r8 have 
arrived at the conviction that it is resolvable. 

Sir J. Herschel compares the brightest portion to the liead of & 
monstrous nnimal, the mouth of which is open, and the nose of which is in 



Fix. !».— tI<buLilnTaiinu(Cnlin«bu1i). (LordBMK.) 

the form of a trunk. Hence, its name, the 'Fish-mouth Nebula.' It is at 
the edge of the opening, in a space free from nebulie, that the four brightest 
of the components of i are to be found ; around, but prindpally above, the 
trapezium fonaed by these fonr stars is a luminous region with a mottJed 
appearance, which Lord Bosae and Bond have partly resolved. 

lutninouR leginn h: 
or the two oliiiTV 
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This region is remarkable on account not only of tlie brilliancy of its- 
light, but also of the niimerons centres where this light is condensed, and 
each of which appears to form a stellar cluster. The rectangular form of 
the whole is also worthy of attention. The nebulous masses surrounding- 
it, the light of which is much fainter than that of the central region, are 
lost gradually ; according to Bond, they assume a spiral form, as indicated 
in the drawing executed by that astronomer. 

[It has now been placed beyond all doubt that the changes of form 
have taken place in the course of our most modem observations.]* 

According to Sir J. Herschel, the great nebula of Orion occupies a 
space on the sky the apparent dimensions of which have the same extent 
as the lunar disk. He seems to believe that it is attached to the Milky 
Way — that it is perhaps the prolongation of the branch which leaves the 
main trunk in Perseus, and extends itself towards the Pleiades and 
Aldebaran. 

[This, however, is now no longer probable.] 

The nebulosity which surrounds ij ArgO^s (Plate XXI), like that of 
Orion, does not present any symmetry in its form or in its outlines. It i& 
situatefl in the Milky Way, in the midst of a region so rich in stars, that 
more than 1200 have been counted in the area occupied by the nebula. 
The stars, however, do not seem to form part of the nebulosity, but rather 
appear to be simply projected on it 

Towards the centre of the nebula, and dose to the star )j, an opening 
of a lengthened and rounded form is noticed, which leaves in view the dark 
ground of the sky. [This has been named by Mr. Abbott, a careful obser- 
ver, ' the Crooked BiUet' 

The evidences of change in this nebula are even more decided than in 
that of Orion. This object indeed may supply a link of the greatest im- 
portance, for we read that the objects of which it is composed (not stars) 
* are now of a larger character, and more refulgent than nebulous matter in 
generaL']t 

* ' The observations as to the distribntion and brightness of the nebulous matter 
do not imply any change of form, but many fiaetuations in the brightness of the 
different parts. The general impression which I have received fix>m these observa- 
tions is, that the central part of the nebula is found in a state of continual agitation, 
like the sarface of the sea.' — O. Siruvt^ ObgervationM ai Poulkowa^ ' Memoirs of tfte 
Academjf of Sciences of 8t, Petersburg^ 1802/ 

[Since this iras written, M. Otto Stmve, Father Secchi, and many observers in 
this country, have completely established the fact that a change of form has taken 
place.] 

t [Mr. Abbott, in * Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society,' April 
185^, p. 103.] 
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ni. 

PLANETARY NEBULJS AND NEBULOUS STAKS. 

Flanelory Nebulie — Variation of Aspect — Nebuloas Etnrs. 

The name of Planefart/ Ndtvlm hae been given to those the form of nhich 
is that of a duk uniformly luminous, an appearance which causes tliem to 
resemble a spherical body slightly illuminated by borrowed light, — in a 
word, a planet. In fig. 166 are represented a few oftheaencbulie of circular 
form. 

That which distingoishes these nebnin from those we have previously 
described is the equality of their light and the absence of all luminous con- 
densation at the centre. 

It is only on the very borders of the nebulous disk, that a slight 
dimiaution in the intensity of the light can be perceived. It cannot be 
held that tbey are extremely distant clusters of stars of B{)herical or 
ellipsoidal form, since, as we have seen, even on tbe suppoiution of an equal 
distribution in space of the components of tbe group, perspective alone 



would give an apparent condensation towanls the centre. Again, are any 
of tbein by any possibility veritable clusters of flattened form presented to 
lis with their circular siirTaces jxrpendicular to our line of sight? Or, aa 
remarked by Sir J. Herschel, are tlie stars of tliese nebulcc in tbe form of a 
hollow spherical shell ? 

[These questions, so long asked, are, as we shall see, now partially 
answered.] 

The planetary nebula in Ursa Major, the light of which is uniformly 
distributed in Sir J. Herschel's drawing (fig. ICG), has been seen under 
quite another aspect throngh the large telescope of Lord Bosse. The disk 
is changed into a double luminous crown, aurrouaded with a (ringed bor- 
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der, two poinU appearing at the centre of the nebulosity whicli have every 
aspect of BtarB (fig. 167). 

Another example of these changes is furnished ua by the planetary 



Fig. IfT.— PlicetorrMsbuls. (Lord EloHS.)-]. lu Cm Hajor. t. In Audrooieda. 

nebula near x Andromedie, which, perfectly round in the drawing of 
Herschel (fig. ll>6, 2), appears under the form of a luminous ring in that 
of LordRosBe(fig. 163). 



Let UB finish our list, so marvellously rich in various forms of nebnloa, 
by mentioning those which have received the name of ' nebulous utars.' 
These are no other than nebuLe, sometimes circular, sometimes oval. 
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Bometimes annular, but always regular ; in the interior of which appear 
one or several stars standing out distinctly from the nebulosity, and 
being moreover symmetrically placed. 

If the nebula be circular, the itar 
occupies the centre ; in the case of an 
elliptical form, two atars are seen placed 
as if they were the two foci of the 
curve. One is figured in fig, 168, 5, 
where three stars are regularly dis- 
posed at the angles of an equilateral 
triangle, whilst another very elonga- 
ted nebula has two atars, placed out- 
side the extremities of the greatest 
diameter. Here, as in the planetary 
uebulfE, very powerful telescopes enable 
us to see, instead of a disk feebly but 
equally illuminated, forms which are 
much more irregular, and in which the 
Kg. iw.-Nebuiou»M««, fixiH bohs.) light is disiributfld in a much more 
1. inG^iui. !. ini^o. unequal manner. 

Such arethenebuln represented in iig. Itji), taken from the original 
drawings of Lord Rosse. It has also been asked if we may not see. in these 
nebulous stars, sims enveloped with an atmosphere of considerable dimen- 
sions, rendered visible at these enomioub distances by the light of the 
stellar foci. This opinion is certainly not deprived of 'probability, 
although agtun we may consider nebuloua stare as clusters of a multitude 
of very small ones, having at their centre a sun, single, double, or even 
multiple, of which the great brilliancy suffices to explain its particular 
visibility. 

Sir J. Herechel describes a planetsry nebula, the light of whicli is 
about equal to tliat of a star of the sixth or seventh magnitude, its dia- 
meter about 12", its disk slightly elliptical, with a sharp, clear, and well- 
defined outline, ' having exactly the appearance of a planet, with the 
exception only of its colour, which is a fine and full blue verging somewhat 
on the green.'* The same astronomer describes three other nebnltc, tbe 
colour of which is a clear sky-blue. 

As these latter nebulte are all planetary uehulie, if the hypothesis of a 
diffused matter be admitted, it must be supposed that its light posseusea 
a particular colour. 

* ' Outlines of Aetronomj,' Btb Edition, p. 615. 



IV. 

DOUBLE AND MULTIPLE NEBULAE. 



We have noticed Debiilte accompanied by syslems of double or iimltiple 
Btar:), placed in a manDcr so syinnietrical in the midst of the nebulosity 
I that it is impossible to doubt the existence of a real connexion between the 
Btars and the nebula. Evidently these are physical groups of a special 
cons Citu lion. 

There exist also groups of oebulie analogous to groups of stars, that 
is to say, the components are physically, and not merely optically, con- 
nected. We again find in these inierestinjj associations the u 
of aspect and form as in the simple uebulffi. 



8om» appear formed of two globular cluBtera, in which the central 
condensation indicates not only a spherical figure, but probably also the 
existence of real centres of attraction ; examples of this are seen in fig. 
170. Somelimes the components appear entirely separate and distinct, 
sometimes tliey encroach one on the other ; but whether these appearanci's 
are optieal only, or whether there be a real physical connexion, «e know 
not. 

Sometimes, again, one of the components is round or globulnr, whilst 
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the other takes an elongated elliptical form. The nebula repreitented in 
a^. nX is cumposedof two rounded masses, terminated by brilliant oppea- 
;ea, enveloped by a nebulosity 
common to both, the whole sur- 
mded by Ught luminous arcs 
iiilar to fragments of a nebnluus 

The number of the nebulous 
centres is often very considerable. 
Sometimes it is as high as seven, 
as in the multiple nebiiltc observed ■ 
by Sir J. Herschel, of which we 
reproduce a curious specimen (Rg. 
170, G). The grouii in question 

F,,,„,-D.,bi.™L.t. ,urt«._, ., „/^f „„ ;„j,^„, '^,„„„, 

which form the largest of the two Clouds of Magelbin. We may gather 
from this circumstance that the connexion of these seven nebulte is purely ' 
optical, if the general nebulosity which envelopes them all does not indicate 
a physical union. 

For the rest, the connexion of the components in the multiple nebulw 
will not, doubtless, be demonstrated in the same manner as we have seen 
that of the systems of the double stars. In theee Utter systems, the 
movements of revolution of one of the suns round the other can be studied, 
because their dietance, however stupendous, renders this movement observ- 
able in a limited number of years. 

On the other hand, the multiple nebiilie are supposed to be bauiabcd 
to such infinite depths in the abysses of the heavens, that any njovement 
would remain imperceptible. Thousands of years — thousands of cen- 
turies, perhaps — would be necessary for lis to become sure of any change 
in the position of the whole. Our telescopes will in vain increase their 
power, and the sight become more penetrating. We cannot anticipate 
time. Compared to the life of the worlds, our life is but a second, as our 
entire system is but a point in the expanse of the infinite. 



V. 

MAGELLANIC CLOUDS. 



When we look on the region of the celestial vault which surrounds the 
South Pule, we cannot help being struck with the contrast presented by 
the small quantity of stars which it contains, with the brilliant zone whidi 
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"borders on the Milky Way, from Orion and Argo, to the Centaur, passing 

by the Southern Croas. One solitary star of the first magnitude, Achernar, 

more distant from the Pole 

then are the beaatiful stars 

of the Centanr and of the 

cross, shines in this part of 

the sky. 

But even tliia circnm- 
stance renders the sin^Iar 
aspect of the two nebulous 
spots, which neem two de- 
tached pieces of the great 
Galactic Zone, still more 
striking. Theae half-stel- 
lar, haU-nebolous systems, 
uneqnal in magnitude and 
brightness, but easily seen 
with the naked eye in a 
clear moonless night, are 
situated, one, the larger 
and more hriltiant. between 
the Pole and Canopns, in 
the conetellation of Dora- 
dus ; (he other, the smaller 
the full moon, in Hydrns, 
between Achernar and the 
Pole. 

Both are known by 
astronomers and naviga- 
tors under the name of 
' Cape Clouds,' or, again, 
'Magellanic Clouds.' And, 
to distinguish them, we 
have agwnthe GreatCloiid 
(Xnbecula Major) and the 
Small Clond {S^tibecula 
Minor). In figs. 172 and 
173 the general form of 
these two nebulse is repre- 
sented. 

The Clonds of Magellan 
are distinguished from all 
other nehnlie which we 

have as yet described by Fig, i73.-m»«.il.u. cip«d.. TUeO^tci 

their great apparent di- 
mensionB, and by their physical Btnietnre 



Fig. 1'2.— UugeUinio Clouda. TIiD ^niBll Cloud. 

od less brilliant, ordinarily invisible during 



this laKt charncter disdnguishes 
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tliem from moet of the branches and offshoots of the Milky Wny, with 
which, we tnny aku add, they do not appear connected in any way. 

The Grent Cloud extends over a apace which embraces not leas than 
forty-two rnjiiare degrees — about two hundred times the apparent surface 
of the lunar disk. The Small Cluud occupies an extent four timee lees 
than the other ; according ta Humholdt, it is surrounded ' with a kind 
of desert,' where, it is true, shines the mngniKcent stellar cluster of Tou- 
can, of which mention has been before made. If the exterior aspect of 
these two remarkable nebuiie and their situation in a celestial reg'ion poor 
in stars give to the southern sky a peculiar appearance, their real stnic- 
lure makes them one of the wouders of the heavens. Exnmined by the 



Fig. in,— ClondiofUneelliui. A portion of the Onst Cloud. (Sir J. HCTKbaL) 

aid of a powerful teIeeco(ie by Sir J. Hefachpl, during his stay at the Cape 
of Good Hope, they were both decomposed in a manner of which fig. 17+, 
which represents a portion of the Great Cloud, gi^-es an idea. 

We have first a great number of single stars, the brightness of which 
varies hetiveeea the fillh and eleventh magnitudes ; then star-chisters, some 
of irregular form, others — and the largest number — taking a globular, 
spherieal, or oval shape; lastly, nebnlie, some separate, others grouped in 
two, three, &c., most of them rounded and regular. Some of them, knuwri 
under the name of Nebtilie of Doradus, already described and represenie"! 
in Plate XXI, are situated in the Gnat Cloud. ' This nebula,' sava 
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Humboldt, * scarcely occupies tlie 3^7yth part of the area of the Cloud ; 
and iSir J. Herschel has already measured in this space the position of 
105 stars, of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth magnitudes, standing 
out on a nebulous background of unbroken and uniform brilliancy, which 
has resisted the most powerful telescopes/ 

The double and multiple Nebulse are also much more - numerous here 
than in the other zones of the heavens, richest in objects of this nature. 

Thus, we repeat, the constitution of these irregular Nebulsa appears 
quite different from that of the Milky Way, from which we may also add 
they are some distance removed. They are distingiiished also from other 
known Nebulae, and seem like miniatures of the entire heavens. 

A word now on the structure of each of the two Clouds. In the 
Great Cloud, Herschel has counted 582 single stars, amongst which one 
only is of the fifth magnitude ; six others are of the order immediately 
inferior, and would doubtless be visible to the naked eye if their light were 
not effaced by the general glare. Then come 291 Nebulae and 46 star- 
clusters, forming so many distinct groups. 

In the Small Cloud, the single stars are proportionally more numerous, 
since 200 have been counted, amongst which three are of the sixth mag- 
nitude, whilst it only includes thirty -seven Nebulae and seven star-clusters. 
These immense aggregations, the elements of which are themselves swarms 
of suns, remind us of the largest, in appearance at least, of all the clusters 
which the eye contemplates in the depths of the sky — the Milky "Way. 



VI. 

PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF NEBULAE. 

All the Nebulae, scattered throughout the depths of the sky, were but 
lately considered to be so many agglomerations of stars, differing only from 
star-clusters by their general form, and the grouping of the components. 
But it has oflen been thought that, among these celestial clouds, there were 
some, at all events, composed of diffused vaporous matter, or at least 
formed by the accumulation of bright corpuscules, of great relative tenuity, 
and as such, possessing no analogy with the other celestial bodies — with suns. 
The hypothesis of a nebulous matter endowed with its own light and 
scattered in immense masses over the expanse of the infinite, was proposed 
originally by astronomers whose instruments were unable to resolve these 
cosmical clouds. The large Nebulae especially, Uke that which surrounds 
the star 6 Orionis, of irregular form, lent great probability to this hypothesis. 
But the resolution of the globular Nebulae, one by one, at length resulted 
in the idea of a real nebulosity being confined to the irregular Nebulae. 
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But later still, modem observations, made with instrnments of great 
power, by degrees showed an apparent identity of composition with the 
stellar clusters in a great number of these last Nebulae. Thousands of little 
stars appeared, where before a phosphorescent milky glimmer, according to 
the expression of astronomers, of an indefinable and characteristic aspect, 
was noticed. The Nebulas in Andromeda and Orion, in which observers 
had remarked no suspicion of stars or stellar sparkling, indicative of pro- 
bable resolution, have recently been stated to be resolved, at least in part ; 
and as a consequence, the hypothesis of a diffused, nebulous matter lost 
ground in proportion as our means of observation were increased. Bnt 
still it was asked, Must it be quite abandoned ? The existence of matter 
of this kind is not incompatible with what is known of . the physical 
constitution of the celestial bodies. Comets, with their vaporous nuclei, 
which show various degrees of condensation, their envelopes, and tails, so 
diffused that stars are perceived through them, and their small masses, show 
that this existence is possible and real. The agglomeration, of whatever 
nature it be, which produces the zodiacal light, also supports the hypothesis 
of nebulous matter. 

Not long ago, however, in addition to the analogies in colour, distri- 
bution, and, above all, in physical connexion, which the Nebulae present with 
stars, both single and united in couples, a new analogy was discovered. 
We refer to the variability of their light, which, paradoxical as it may seem, 
seemed to render any analogy between them, as far as their physical con- 
stitution was concerned, impossible. Of two Nebulae, both situated in the 
constellation Taurus, the first, near a star of the tenth magnitude of variable 
brightness, presented variations which appeared to correspond with those of 
the stars,* and has since finally disappeared. The second Nebula, situated 
near ^, after having gradually increased in brightness during more than 
three months,f also disappeared. . 

Some analogous phenomena had been already recorded by Sir W. Her- 
schel. Two stars, surrounded with circular Nebulae in 1774, presented 
no traces of these envelopes in 1811. Arago has described another fact, 
bearing on the same kind of transformation : ' Lacaille,' he remarks, in a 
note to his Biography of Sir W. Herschel, * during his stay at the Cape, 
saw in Argo five small stars in the middle of a Nebula, of which 
Mr. Dunlop, with much better instruments, could not see the slightest 
trace in 1825.* 

Lastly, as we have before seen, it is impossible to reconcile the obser- 
vations and the drawings of the Nebula of Orion, made by many contem- 
porary astronomers without being obliged to admit that it has undergone 
real changes in brightness and in the outlines of its different regions. 

* D* Arrest, Hind, Chacomac. 

f Observed by M. Chacornac. The disappearance was not decidedly proved for 
more than six years after the maximum of brilliancy. It would be interesting to 
know whether a gradual decrease succeeded the pliases of incroase, or whether the 
disappearance was sudden. 
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Tbe variability, the disappearance even, of a star, is explained by the 
aid of more or less satisfactory hypotheses. This, however, is not the case 
with a Nebula, if we admit that it is composed of distinct stars. 

[Was then the hypothesis of a nebulous matter correct after all, seeing 
. that variations of brightness, progressive or even sudden extinction of light, 
might be comprehensible in masses of this kind ? 

This question, thanks again to spectrum- analysis, we can now answer 
in a decided affirmative. 

On August 29, 1864, Mr. Huggins, whose observations* on stellar 
spectra we have before referred to, directed his telescope, armed with the 
spectrum apparatus, to the planetary Nebula in Draco. At first he sus- 
pected that some derangement of the instrument had taken place, for no 
spectrum was seen, but only a short line of light perpendicular to the 
direction of dispersion. He found that the light of this Nebula, unlike any 
other ex -terrestrial light which had yet been subjected to prismatic analysis, 
was not composed of light of different refrangibilities, as we saw that of the 
Sun and stars to be, and it therefore could not form a spectrum. A great 
part of the light from this Nebula is monochromatic and was seen in the spec- 
troscope as a bright line. A more careful examination showed another line 
narrower and much fainter, a little more refrangible than the brightest line 
and separated from it by a dark interval. Beyond this again, at about three 
times the distance of the second line, a third exceedingly faint line was seen. 

The strongest line coincides in position with the brightest of the air 
lines. This line is due to nitrogen, and occurs in the solar spectrum about 
midway between h and F. The faintest of the lines of the Nebula coincides 
with the line of hydrogen corresponding to the line F in the solar spiectrum. 
The other bright line was a little less refrangible than the strong line of 
barium. 

Here, then, we have three little lines for ever disposing of the notion 
that Nebulae may be clusters of stars. How trumpet -tongued does such a 
fact speak of the resources of modem science ! 

An object-glass collects a beam of light which for ever without such 
aid would have bathed the Earth invisibly to mortal eye; the beam is passed 
through a prism, and in a moment we Imow that we have no longer to do 
with glowing Suns enveloped in atmospheres enforcing tribute from the • 
rays which pass through them, but with something deprived of an atmo- 
sphere, and that something a glo\ving mass of gas. 

Mr. Huggins has not been idle since his discovery, and has observed a 
large number of nebulae with the most interesting results. 

Not only must we discard the notion — a very pardonable one when we 
consider how it came to be .held — that the glorious cluster in Perseus, or 
that somewhat more typical one in Hercules, may be taken as an exemplar 
of all our nebulae, could we bring sufficient optical power to bear upon 
them : but the conclusion is obvious, that the detection in a nebula of 

* IPhiUisophical Transactions, 1864. Part II. p. 4:J7.] 
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minute closely associated points of light, which have hitherto heen considered 
as a certain indication of a stellar constitution, can no longer be accepted 
as a proof that the object consists of tru^ stars. These luminous points, in 
some nebulae at least, mu^t be regarded as themselves gaseous bodies, denser 
portions, probably, of the great nebulous mass, since they exhibit a consti- 
tution identical with the fainter and outlying parts which have not been 
resolved. The nebulae are thus shown by the prism to be enormous 
gaseous systems, and it appears probable that their apparent permanence 
of general form is maintained by the continual motions of the denser portions 
which the telescope reveals as lucid points. 

More than this, the proper motion of nebulae has not yet been inquired 
into, because everybody, looking upon them as irresolvable star-clusters, 
thought them infinitely remote. Now, however, that we know that they 
are not clusters of stars, properly so called, it is possible that they may be 
much nearer to us than we imagine. 

The conclusions to which Mr. Huggins has been led, by his observations, 
are, curiously enough, the very opposite to those which speculation would 
have predicted. Speculation would have looked upon nebulae as sun-germs 
— as composed of the very matter of which Faye has so recently stated the 
interior of our o^sn Sun to be still composed. The faint glimmer of one of 
those eloquent lines here, three there, four elsewhere, a faint, continuous 
spectrum with bright lines in one place, and a well-defined continuous 
spectrum in another, w^ould, taking the relatively insignificant optical means 
employed into consideration, have been held to bridge over the gap between 
star and nebula as successfully as we have now bridged over that which 
once separated sun and star.] 



BOOK THE THIRD. 

STRUCTUEE OF THE HEAVENS. 



I. 

OUR OWN UNIVERSE— THE MILKT WAT. 

Real Form of the Stellar Strntnm which composes the Milky Way — Position of the 
Sun in the interior of this Stratum — General idea of its Dimensions. 

As we have before stated, the Milky Way extends across the heavens, 
following nearly the circumference of a great circle of the starry sphere, 
the irregularities of its form, and the inequalities of its breadth in differ- 
ent portions, not being taken into account. It .divides the celestial vault 
into two portions, not quite of the same extent, the smaller of the two being 
that which contains the constellations of Pisces, Cetus, in short, those near 
the vernal equinoxial point. It follows, therefore, that the Milky Way in- 
cludes the region occupied by our Sun. But what is the true form of this 
prodigious assemblage of stars, which, according to Sir W. Uerschers esti- 
mate, detiuced from a considerable number of * guages ' of the heavens, 
contains certainly not less than 18,000,000 stars ? The small breadth of 
the zone, compared with its other dimensions, show^s that it is formed of a 
stratum of suns, distributed irregularly and comprised between two nearly 
parallel planes, which give the whole the figure of a flattened millstone, 
the rim of which is split into two portions throughout one half of its cir- 
cumference.* 

It is nearly at the centre of this gigantic collection of stars, about 
half way between its two surfaces, and near the region where the separa- 
tion of the zone into two strata occurs, that, lost in this vort«x of worlds, 
our little Solar System lies. The dimensions of the centre of this system 
— the Sun, which appeared to us at first so great, but which a second 
look at the stellar universe showed to be those of a star of the second or 
third order — are now found to represent but an atom of the luminous sand 
ofthe Milky Way. 

* [Let it b(^ noted, however, before this conclusion is admitted, that it depends 
on the assumption that ihere is a general uniformity in the distribution of stars 
(and alHO, to a certain extent, in their magnitude) throughout the sidereal system. 
If the possibility be onr>e.admitt»'d, that multitudes of the stars forming the Galaxy 
are minute compared with our Sun, or Arcturua, or Sinus, then no such conclusion 
an the above can be accepted until it has been demonstrated. The whole is a 
question of evidence. — B. A. P.] 
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The positiim of tlie Sim in thia zone expUina the general aspect of the 
whole firmament, and shows, beaides, that all the stare so iiniversBlly nnd 
eiugnlarty distributed, and apparently so distant from those portione of 
the Milky Way itself ivhich give rise to the appettrance, probably form s 

Indeed, when from the point where we are situated, we look in the 
direction of the length of the stellar stratnm, we meet with, so to speak, 
indefinite^ 'files' of Btars and clusters of stars, which five to the Milky 
Way its maximum density, and brightness. If, on the contrary, the 
sight be allowed to travel in directions more and more inclined, the visual 
ray traverses strata continually decreasing in thickness, and the density 
ehonld decrease with great rapidity. Lastly, in the direction perpendicular 
to the thickness of the stratum, the stars should appear dispersed, as they 
really do in those parts of the heavens apparently most distant from the 
great nebulous zone, 'Just m we see,' saj's Sir J. Herschel, in his 



Fig. 17S.— Section nfths Milky Vtj ; powlion of tlm Sun In It. 

' Outlines of Astronomy,' ' a slight haze in the atmosphere thickening into 
a decided fog-hank near the horizon, by the rapid increase of the mere 
length of the visual ray.' 

Fignre 17C, which represents, according to Herschd's hypothesis, Ihe 
Milky Way, in a section perpendicnlnr lo its thickness, nnd along its 
greatest diameter, which passes through ihe Sun, renders the eiiplanation 
we have given easy. 

With the help of this conception, we may again refer to the rapid 
decrease in the number of stars in those regions which, on both udes of the 
Jtilky Way, extend as far as the two poles of the great circle which the 
Galaxy traces on the face of the heavens. 

The poles of the Milky Way are situated, the north jiole near Coma 
. Berenices, the south pole in the constellation of Cetns. When, from one 
or other of these points, we advance progressively towards the Milky Wav. 
the mean number of the stars increases, at first very slowly, then, in the 
vicinity of the galactic plane, with very great rapidity, so that it ie about 
thirty times greater in this plane than in the galactic polar regiona. 
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Until now we have but obtained a general idea of the form of the 
Milky Way, and of the position which the Sun occupies m the midst of it. 
To complete our account of what is known of its structure, we must here 
attempt to give some idea of its real dimensions. 

Comparing the photometric brightness of the stars of the different 
orders of ningnitude with the order of probable distances, Sir W. Herschel 
arrived at the most astonishing conclusions on the dimensions of the Milky 
Wav. 

« 

The stars visible to the eye comprise, it is known, the first six orders 
of magnitude. The illustrious astronomer of Slough established that, in the 
mean [making certain assumptions as to the average dimensions of the 
fixed stars], those of the sixth order, that is to say, the smallest stars 
visible to the naked eye, are twelve times more distant than the stars of the 
fii*8t magnitude. Starting thence, and calculating the space -penetrating 
power of his telescopes, he arrived at this inference, that he could observe 
in the depths of the heavens stars situated at a distance 2300 times 
greater than the mean distance of the stars of the first magnitude. And 
Herschel recognised, moreover, that the visible extent of the Milky Way, 
in some regions, increased with the power of the instrument brought to 
bear upon it, and tlvat even his large 40-feet telescope could not. reach the 
limits of this star-zone, which he therefore declared unfathomable. 

Now, when we recall the stupendous distance between the nearest star 
to our world — such a distance, that light takes years to traverse it — we 
shall recognise this wonderful fact, namely, that the Milky Way in the 
direction of the most distant regions accessible to our view, can only be 
completely traversed by a light -ray in a period of time upwards of ten 
thousand years. Thus, when applying the eye to the eye -piece of the 
largest astronomical instruments, we observe, on the not quite dark back- 
ground of the sky, feeble luminous points, we receive on our retina the 
impression of an undulatory movement, which was set in motion ten 
thousand years ago, by the incandescent mass of suns like ours, which form, 
as he does, part of the same sidereal group. 

Calculating the thickness of the Milky Way from its apparent breadth, 
Herschel arrives at the result, that its thickness is about eighty times 
greater than the distance of the stars of the first magnitude. Thus, the 
stellar stratum greatly surpasses in this direction even the space-pene- 
trating power of the human eye. • Whence it follows, that, as we have 
before stated, * Not only our Sun, but all the stars, that we can see with 
the baked eye, are deeply plunged in the Milky Way, and form an integral 
portion of it.'* 

[Herschel admitted, however, towards the close of his career as an ob- 
server, that the greater richness of certain guages may be due to a greater 
real richness of stellar aggregation, instead, as he had assumed so far, of a 
great extension of the Galuxy. There is no direct evidence in favour of 
the fundamental hypothesis (admittedly an hypothesis) on which Herschel 

* Slruve, * Etudes d'Astronomie Stellaire.' 
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pursued his plan of star-guaging. On the other hand, the present writer 
has shown that there are very numerous and very weighty arguments 
against it. These arguments depend chiefly on numerical statistics, not 
known to 8ir W. Herschel, nor until long after his star-guaging had been 
completed. — R. A. P.] 



II. 

OTHER UNIVERSES. 

* It is extremely probable,* remarked Sir W. Herschel, in a memoir in 
1818, 'that some of the nebulae of cometary form, many of the stellar 
nebulae, and a considerable number of nebulous stars, are merely clusters 
of stars, banished in. space to such depths that the penetrating power of the 
telescope has not yet been able to resolve them.* 

This opinion, as we have seen, has now become a certainty, thanks to 
the power of our modem instruments.* 

The stellar clusters and nebulae are, then, the most distant of celestial 
objects, which the eye can reach ; the accumulation, in a small space, of a 
multitude of luminous points, allows them only to be distinguished as a 
whole. The astronomer whose words we have quoted estimated the dis- 
tance of the 75th cluster of Messier^s catalogue at more than 700 times 
that of the stars of the first magnitude. It is not visible to the naked eye, 
but it would become so if its distance were reduced to a quarter. If we 
8U])pose it removed to five times its actual distance, that is to say, to 3500 
times the distance of Sirius, the large Herschelian telescope of 4:0-feet 
focus would still show it, but only an irresolvable nebula. It is, then, ex- 
tremely probable that, among the many nebulae, indecomposable into stars, 
beyond the Milky Way, in the depths of the heavens, many are as distant 
as that of which we 8i)eak. Doubtless, many are still more so. Now^ to 
reach us, light-rays must have left stars, situated at such a distance, more 
than 700,000 years ago. When we reflect on the immensity of such a 
time, which embraces thousands of centuries, and on the extraordinary 
velocity of the luminous movement in the bosom of the ether, thought la 
utterly confounded in the contemplation of such abysses, the extent of 
which measures, not indeed the dimensions of the Heavens — they are in- 

* [MaDj nebulse, formerly considered a? irresolvable, have been shown to coDRiAt 
of discrete points of light. Bat it remains yet to be demonstrated that even a single 
nebula is an external universe. The arrangement of the irresolvable nebulae over 
the celestial vault is related in so remarkable a manner to the arrangement of fixed 
starR, as to snggest the probability, if not the certainty, that the nebulie lie within 
the limits of the sidereal system. That some do, is beyond all question. — R. A. P.] 
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expressible — ^but those portions of them which surround us, and of which 
Astronomy has studied the structure. 

We can now represent the Heavens, even in their majestic whole. In 
the depths of limitless space, exist numerous assemblages of stars, like so 
many archipelagoes in an infinite ocean. Each of these Universes is itself 
formed of a multitude of clusters, in which the suns are grou])ed like so 
many systems, the condensation of which is more decided than in the 
structure generally. 

Suns are the individuals of these associations of worlds. But here 
again is found the tendency to form groups ; and double and multiple 
stars present to us simple systems of two or three suns gravitating one 
round the other. 

Here, then, would end what we could know of the structure of the 
Universes, if we did not ourselves form part of one of the most simple of 
these solar systems ; if the study of the planetary system, and of its 
varied organization, did not teach us what part -each of these millions of 
celestial bodies may play in journeying through space, continually radia- 
ting afar their rays of heat and light. 

Each of these elementary groups may itself be subdivided into smaller 
groups — into systems of bodies which gravitate round a central body, 
presenting the wonderful spectacle of a system in miniature. Who knows 
besides what the study of each of the suns which people the expanse might 
reveal, if it were given to us to penetrate into the sphere of their action, 
and to observe the phenomena of which this sphere is the scene ? But, if 
imagination has a right to form conjectures on this subject, it is not so 
with science ; the severe methods of which reject, without condemning 
them, hypotheses not based on facts and observation, and inferences drawn 
from facts by rigorous reasoning. 

Here ends the purely descriptive part of our task, the object of which 
has been to give a picture of the phenomena of the Heavens according to 
actual astronomical knowledge. We may be mistaken, but we hope that 
more than one reader will wish to penetrate deeper still, and will not be 
sorry to comprehend, as much as it is possible without previous scientific 
preparation, the laws which regulate celestial movements, and explain the 
most complex phenomena. These laws are at once simple and sublime, and 
are an eternal honour to their discoverers, and a monument of the power of 
the human mind. 
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THE LAWS OF ASTRONOMY. 

METHODS AND INSTRUMENTS EMPLOYED BY 

ASTRONOMEBS. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

THE LAWS OF ASTRONOMY. 

The marvellous panorama presented by the visible Universe has now- 
passed before our eyes ; the Solar System, each component of which we 
have explored, has shown us in detail what kind of bodies are those suns 
with which infinite space is strewn ; and what may be the conditions of 
those others bodies, not self-luminous, which circulate round them, what 
their motions, dimensions, and physical constitution. The sidereal world 
has in turn revealed to us its magnificence, in its groupings and gigantic 
assemblages of suns, and we have been enabled to form an idea of the 
structure and unutterable dimensions of the Universe, or rather of that 
part of it rendered accessible by the telescope. 

Were we to stop here, therefore, the object we had in view in this de- 
scription of the physical constitution of the Heavens would have been accom- 
plished as far as the limits of this vohime would permit. The results of 
modem investigations have been passed under review, and we have dw^elt 
upon them sufiiciently to indicate the interest and importance which attacb 
to them. 

And yet, hitherto, we have left in the background, or trenched on but 
lightly, that part of the subject which makes Astronomy, regarded from 
an intellectual point of view the most exact, the most admirable, the most 
sublime of all the natural sciences. We refer to the laws of the motions 
of the celestial bodies, and to the formulae, so simple in appearance to us, 
which have demanded so much mental labour, time, and genius for their 
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discovery, — precious conquests of the mind, which have enabled man to 
penetrate even into the very heart of celestial phenomena ; to discover their 
causes and relationships, and permit us now-a-days to predict the return 
of the phenomena and to calculate the variations with incomparable 
precision. 

Thanks to these laws, the motions of the celestial bodies, their dis- 
tances, dimensions, and even weights, have been traced, calculated, and 
valued. The relative positions of the bodies of the Solar System — 
planets and satellites, and even comets — positions so extremely variable, 
influenced by so n^any causes, can be assigned long beforehand, and thus 
furnish to the other sciences, and even to practicid men, — our sailors, to 
wit, — most important data. 

It is not in a popular treatise on the physical phenomena of the 
Heavens, such as the present, that an account of these laws, rigorous in its 
treatment, will be expected ; to give this, it would be necessary to call to 
our aid the mathematical sciences, the language of which, though so clear 
to those who have made it their special study, is, nevertheless, purely 
enigmatical to the uninitiated. 

£ut it must not be imagined from this remark, that it is impossible 
for our readers to gain an idea of these laws, or that they are confined in 
a sanctuary where the vulgar can enter not. To those whom a rigorous 
mathematical demonstration would avail nothing, a clear and well-defined 
exposition, and apt, if even familiar, comparisons, are often sufficient to 
enable the mind to see the law and the drift of the method. And for such 
who love to render reason, and to take nothing upon trust, this present 
Third Part is written. 

The laws of planetary motion, as announced by Kepler, and of gravity 
discovered by Galileo, and extended by Newton to the heavens; the 
secondary phenomena which result from these fundamental laws, such as 
planetary perturbations and the tides; the magnificent hypothesis, by 
means of which Laplace has explained the origin and formation of our 
system, will occupy the First Book. These will be followed by an account 
of the methods which have been employed by our philosophers to measure 
the distances of the Moon, Sun, and Stars ; and we hope our account will 
enable those who still suspect the possibility of such measures, to be 
convinced of the solidity of the methods employed. Lastly, we shall 
bring the volume to a close by a description of the principal instruments 
employed by astronomers, and of one of those edifices, held by some to be 
shrouded in mystery, where, in the silent night, so many men, devoted to 
science, have explored and still explore the depths of heaven. 
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I. 

KEPLER'S LAWS. 

The Planets describe Ellipses round the San — Law of Areas — Connexion between 
the time of Bevolution and the Mean Distances of the Planets from the Sun. 

Copernicus, by his discovery of the movement of the Earth and Planets 
round the Sun, laid the foundations of modem astronomy. Galileo 
strengthened the building by basing the system upon new proofs. But 
the real form of the Earth's orbit, and that of the other planets, and the 
velocity with which they moved in the various portions of those orbits, 
and their relative distances from the central body, remained still unknown 
for some time, altholigh the determination of these problems was in- 
dispensable for the future prog^ress of the science. For this, however, we 
had not long to wait. Thanks to the genius and the perseverance of 
Kepler, in less than a century these different problems were completely 
solved. Taking, as the basis of his researches, the observations of his 
master, Tycho Brah^, this great man, after seventeen years of unflagging 
toil, discovered three laws to which posterity has attached his name. We 
will now endeavour to give an idea of these laws, which will complete 
what we have written on the Solar System. 

We know that a planet in moving round the Sun describes a con- 
tinuous curving line, each point of which lies on an ideal plane, which 
passes through the centre of the Sun. Such an orbit is named in geometry 
' a plane curve.' Now, what is the form of this curve, and what is the 
exact position occupied by the Sun in this plane? Kepler's first law 
answers these two questions. 

The orbit of each planet is an oval curve — an eUip$e. How, then, 
can we regularly define an ellipse ? 

Take a thread, the extremities of which are attached to two nails or 
pins ; press these nails, or pins, into a sheet of paper, or a board, or any 
plain surface on which the curve in question may be traced ; but take care 
that the thread is longer than the distance between the two fixed points. 
This done, by the aid of a pencil stretch the thread till it is tight, in such 
a manner that the point of the pencil can travel over the surface destined 
to receive its trace. Then let the pencil move along the thread, the latter 
being always tightly stretched, and the point will trace part of a curve, 
which can be easily completed by afterwards placing the thread and the 
pencil on the other side of the line which joins the fixed points. Fig. 176 
shows how this may be done, and gives also the form of the curve 
obtained. 

Such is the line which in geometry is termed an ellipse. 

The two points, at which the extremities of the thread are fixed, have 
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received the name of foci, and the two portionB of thread, which connect 
these foci with each point of the ellipse, are called the radii vtcloret of 
this point* 

It is easy to Bee that this curve is elongated in the direction of the 
lioe which joins the foci. The lice a a is called the major axis of the 
ellipBe, the middle point of the major axis is the centre of the curve. 

If, still retaining the same foci, we descrihe other ellipses with shorter 
threads, we shall obtain ligures more elongated. The contrary will 
happen if we use threads of greater length. In the latter case, the ellipses 
will gradually approach the form of the circle ; they will never, however, 
absolutely reach the circular form. 

Lastly, if with a thread of the same length we increase or decrease the 
distance between the foci, the same differences of form will be obtained. 
In this case, the length of the major axis will remain the same, but the 



more the fod ere separated the more oval will become the curve ; contrari- 
wise, the nearer they are together the nearer the figure will resemble a 
circle, finally becoming one when the/oet are situated in a single point, 

^Ve shall now be able to understand Kepler's first law. 

Each planet deicrihet round thu Sun an orbit o/ elliptic form, and 
the centre of the Svn alirayi oecupiet one of the foci. 

We have already seen, that the dimensions of the orbits described by 
the planets differ among themselves, and that the ellipticity of these orbits 
is far from being the same for all. Some orbits are nearly circular, as, 
for instance, those of the Earth, of Neptune, and especially Venus. Others 
are more elongated in shape ; those of Mercury and of the Asteroids which 

* As the length of the thread remains cooHtatit, the anm of the radii ttctmtt is 
the Bome for all point* or the ellipse. This property serves to define this curve. 
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lie between Jupiter and Mars. Lastly, the comets of our system have 
the most elongated orbits, and among them that of Halley's is the most 
decided. 

It evidently follows, from Kepler's first law, that the distance of a 
planet from the Sun varies continually during its revolution, and takes all 
possible values between the extreme limits, which correspond to the two 
positions occupied by the planet at the two extremities of the major axis 
of the orbit. 

Is, then, the velocity of a planet's motion always the same in the dif- 
ferent parts of its orbit ? No. The movement is by so much the more 
rapid, as the planet is nearer the Sun. Kepler's second law shows us how 
this velocity varies. 

Let us take a planet in different positions in its orbit, and let us mark 
off on the orbit arcs described by a planet in the same time, P, P,, Po, 

"sj P4> "5* 

We have said that the velocity varies ; this evidently is the same as 
saying that the paths described in equal times are of unequal length : so 
that the difficulty consists in finding some connexion between these con- 
stant variations in length. 
Let us insert the planet's 
radii vectored in each of 
the positions chosen ; we 
shall by these means form 
as many triangles as there 
are arcs under considera- 
tion. Now, the surfabes 
or arcs of these triangles 
of which the bases are 
formed by the arcs de- 
scribed in equal times, 
are always equal; and 
therefore, if the length 
^- 1'^- of time be doubled, tri- 

pled, &c., the areas of the triangles will be doubled, tripled, <fec. 
Kepler, therefore, thus announced his second law : — 
The areas f described or passed over by the radii vectores of a planet 
round the solar focus, are proportionate to the time taken in describing 
them,* 

Now, it clearly follows from this second law, that the arcs described 
in equal times are smaller as the planet recedes from the Sun, and become 
greater as the Sun is approached. The triangles gain in breadth what 
they lose in length, and their areas remain constant. In other words, the 
planet moves faster the nearer it is to the Sun. 

Kepler's first two laws apply not only to the orbits of the planets, but 

* In planetary orbits one /oru5 only is considered — that in vhich the 6nn is 
placed. In each position of the planet, therefore, there is but a single radiut vector. 
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to those of their satellites. Thus, the curves described by the Moon 
round the Earth considered fixed, is an ellipse, and our globe occupies one 
of the foci. More than this, the velocity of our satellite is such, that, if 
we divide its orbit into lengths passed over in equal times, all the triangles 
formed by the radii vectored of the Moon in its different positions ^vill 
have a surface of similar extent 

We now come to Kepler's third law, that which cost him much more 
labour. More abstract than the first two, though equally simple in its 
enunciation, it is of the last importance for a proper comprehension of the 
subject, and merits in every way our attention. 

The first two laws deal with each planet considered by itself, and 
would hold good if the system were only composed of two bodies, the Sun 
and a planet. The third law establishes a relationship between every 
planet in the system. 

We must here again call attention to the fundamental fact, that the 
mean distances of the different planets from the Sun continually increase 
from Mercury to Neptune, and the same thing holds good for their revo- 
lutions round the Sun. But what relationship exists between the length 
of these periods and the distances, or, in other words, between the periods 
of revolution and the major axes of the orbits ? Such is the problem re- 
solved by the third discovery of Tycho Brahe's disciple. 

We will write, in two separate columns, the periods of the revolutions 
of the principal planets, mean days, and double their mean distances from 
the Sun in thousandths of double the mean distance of the Earth, As 



rs : — 


Mercury 
Venua . 


PeriodB of Revolution 
Days. 
87-97 
224-70 


Doable mean Distauces from the 
ttxin, or Major Axes. 
887-1 
723-3 




The Earth . 


8fi5-26 


1000-0 




Mars 


086-98 


1523-7 




Jupiter 
Saturn 


4332-58 
10759-22 


5202-8 
9538-8 




Uranus 


30086-82 


19182-7 




Neptune • 


60126-72 


300400 



Let now the periods of revolution be multiplied by themselves. To 
multiply a number by itself is to form what is called its square. This first 
very simple operation wiU then give the square of the period of the revo- 
hitious of the planets ; this will form another new column. Let us pass 
to the second : multiply each number which represents the major axis of 
the orbits by itself, this will give the squares of these axes. Now multiply 
eaeh of these squares, not by itself, but by the figures in the colunm which 
represent the major axis ; this will give the cubes of the major axis, and 
we shall have a second new column. This done, let us compare two 
squares in the first column, and two corresponding cubes in the second 
one. Divide one square by the other, this will give us their ratio ; divide 
in like manner the two cubes, and let us compare the quotients.* 

* Let us take Voiius and Jupiter fur examples. The squares of the times are 
for Venus 504U0-0900, and for Jupiter 18771*^49-4564. The cubes of the major axis 
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We shall find them equal. And this will happen whichever two planets 
we take. Kepler's third law, therefore, is enunciated as follows : — 

The squares of the times of revolution of the planets round the Sun 
are proportional to the cubes of the major aa.es. 

Thus, we need only know the tiine of revolution of the planets to 
deduce their major axes, and, as a consequence, their mean distances from 
the Sun. And as we know the absolute value of one of these, we know 
the absolute value of all. Thus, the knowledge of the relative distances 
of the different bodies of the system depends upon the knowledge of one 
only — that of the Earth, for example. Further on we shall endeavour to 
give an idea of the method which enables us to investigate how many 
radii of the Earth, or how many miles, bridge over the distance which 
separates us from the centre of our system. We may also add, that 
Kepler's third law applies to the satellites of any given planet ; tliat is, 
it has been found to hold in the cases of the satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Neptune. 



II. 

UNIVERSAL GRAVITATION. 

Gravity on the Surface of the Earth — Law of the Diminution of the Force of 
Gravity with iDcreased Distance — The Fall of the Moon towards the Earth — 
Gravitation is universal — How the Sun and Planets are weighed. 

Everything visible and tangible, or, more strictly, everything existing 
in a solid, liquid, or gaseous state, with which we are acquainted on our 
planet is subjected to the law of gravity, or, in other words, has weight. 
What, then, do such expressions as 'weighty,' or 'heavy bodies,* and 
* weight * mean ? This, namely, that every portion of matter left to itself, 
either in the atmospheref or in vactu/, falls in the direction of the vertical of 
the place on which it falls. That if the body be sustained and remains in 
equilibrium, or in repose on a sui*face, it still exercises a force — a pressure 
on whatever hinders it from falling lower, a force, of which it is easy to 
convince oui-selves by noting the effort made by the hand, when it forms 
the supporting surface.* 

Experience proves that the direction of this force, known under the 
name of ' gravity,' lies always in a vertical line ; that is to say, in a line 
perpendicular to the horizon, or to the surface of water at rest But as 

are, for Venus 378,391.048, for Jupiter 140,835,258,325. Divide one square by the 
other, the quotient is 372. Divide one cube by the other, the quotient ii^ stilt 372. 
These quotients would change if we took other planets for examplen, but they would 
still be equal to each other, and it is this equality which forms the subject of 
Kepler's third law. 

* If the body in question be sustained by a spring, the constant tenison of this 
spring also atfords evident proof of the constancy of the force of gravity. 
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the Earth is sensibly spherical, the verticals of the various places all tend 
towards the interior of the sphere, very nearly to the actual centre itself. 

We owe to Galileo the study of the laws of gravity; those which come 
into play in the fall of bodies on the surface of our globe. Since the time 
of this great man, it has been discovered that gravity is a force inherent to 
the matter even of which the terrestrial globe is composed ; it is known, 
that the energy with which it is exercised depends on the distance of the 
body which is influenced, so that the energy increases when the distance 
diminishes, and decreases, on the contrary, when the distance augments. 

For example, the flattening of the tw^o poles of the terrestrial globe, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, the swelling of the spheroid towards the 
equatorial regions, causes the distance from the surface to the centre of the 
globe to increase continually as the equator is approached. It should 
therefore follow, that the attraction of the Earth .on heavy bodies is exer- 
cised with much greater intensity at the poles than at the equator. This 
fact is abundantly proved by observation. 

The law which regulates this diminution of the force of gravity, when 
the distance of the heavy body from the centre of the Earth increases, is as 
follows : — 

To understand the law well in its simplicity, let us imagine a heavy 
body placed on the surface of the Earth, and consequently distant from 
the centre of the length of the Earth's radius, or in round numbers 4000 
miles. Let us place it twice, three times, four times . . . ten times fur- 
ther away. The action of gravity on this body will be four times less at 
8000 miles — that is to say, at the second position ; nine times less at the 
following position, sixteen times, ... a hundred times less at the conse- 
cutive distances ; in such a manner, that when the distances increase, 
following the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, . . . 10, &c., the force of gravity 
diminishes in the proportion of the squares of these same numbers, or 
becomes 1, 4, 9, 16. 25 . . . 100 times less, and so on. 

The force of gravity is measured by the space fallen through during 
the first second of the body's fall. So that, if experiment shows that a 
body requires a second to fall from a height of sixteen feet to the surface of 
the Earth, when it is removed to a distance double that of the terrestrial 
radius, it will not travel more than four feet during the first second of its 
fall ; at a distance sixty times as great as the radius of the Earth, it would 
not fall more than the -^^jth part of an inch. 

This number gives precisely the measure of the diminution of the 
energy of terrestrial gravity on a heavy body situate in space at the mean 
distance of the I^f oon. 

If, then, the Earth exercises its action on bodies situated at whatever 
distances in space, it ought to act on the Moon, and its action should be 
precisely equal to that which we have just calculated. Such is the ques- 
tion which the genius of Newton put to him, and which he solved, when 
he showed that the Moon, in moving in its circular orbit, falls towards our 
Earth that very quantity in a second. It is this incessant fall, combined 
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vnth the centrifugal movement, which, if left to itself, would impel the 
Moon into space, which produces the elliptical movement of our satellite 
in her orbit. 

Such is the bold generalisation which served as a point of departure to 
the great geometer whom we have just named. 

He went further ; he penetrated more profoundly into the secrets of the 
sublime mechanics which rule the celestial bodies. He extended to all the 
bodies of our solar svstem this law, which is sometimes called ' the law of 
attraction,' but more correctly, ' the law of gravitation.' 

Newton showed, that if the planets move round the San, describing 
elliptical curves, according to the laws the discovery of which is due to 
Kepler, it is because that they are submitted to a constant force, located, 
as it were, in the Sun, — a force the direction of which is that of a radius 
vector, or a right line which joins the planet and the common focus. He 
showed, also, that all the circumstances of the movements of the planets are 
well explained by supposing that the force of gravitation is gravity itself, 
exercised by the Sun on the planets in the inverse ratio of the squares of 
their distances. 

Thus, the same force, which precipitates on to the surface of the Earth 
bodies abandoned to themselves, is that which maintains the Moon in its 
orbit. It is a force of similar nature, exercised by the preponderant body 
of the system — the Sun — which also maintains the planets and the comets 
in their elliptical orbits, and prevents them from losing themselves in space, 
following the impulse with which they are animated, and thus breaking up 
our system. 

By what series of reasoning, ideas, calculation, and verifications, Newton 
arrived at this great discovery, we cannot in this place narrate, Never- 
theless, it is as well to know, that Kepler's second law relative to the 
equality of the areas formed the start-point for his demonstration of the 
tendency of the unknown force to act towards the Sun ; as he found that it 
necessarily acted in the direction of a radius vector. 

The third law of Kepler, combined with the second, led Newton to 
another inference, namely, that the force varies in the inverse ratio of the 
distances. Lastly, he showed that the elliptical form of the planetary orbits 
follows from the very law of the variation of the force in question. The 
nature of the substances, of which the various planets are composed, is 
quite independent of the mode of action of gravity, so that the mass of the 
Sun would act with an equal energy on an unit of the mass of all the planets, 
if they were all placed at the same distance from the common centre. 

But as, by virtue of an universal principle of mechanics, every action of 
one material body on another necessarily supposes a reaction, that is to say, 
an action equal and in a contrary direction, it follows, that if the Earth 
and the other bodies of the solar system gravitate towards the Sun, the Sun 
also gravitates towards each of theuL The same laws rule in each secondary 
world, composed of a central planet and its satellite. 

Modern investigations in the field of sidereal astronomy have extended 
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these laws to the systems composed of two or many suns, and the force 
thus shown to be dififased everywhere in space, has taken the legitimate 
name of universal gravitation ; * all the molecules of matter gravitate towards 
each other in the ratio of their masses, and reciprocally as the squares of 
their mutual distances.* 

We will here terminate these considerations — which will be considered 
abstract ones perhaps, but which it is impossible to pass by in silence in an 
astrono^mical work — with a word on one of the truths of that science which 
is so daring, not to say venturesome, in its attacks upon nature. We refer 
to the statistics given in astronomical treatises on the mass or weight of the 
different celestial bodies. Is it possible to know the weight of a star — of 
the Sun, for instance ? 

We must first well understand what that means. This is not a question 
of minute quantities ; and if we have expressed in billions of tons the weight 
of the Sun, it has been for the purpose of placing in relief the immensity of 
the Sun's mass, or that of the other members of the system. 

Astronomers take an unit of mass or of weight in connexion with the 
quantities which they would measure. They take for the purpose of com- 
parison, either the mass of the Sun or the mass of our globe. So that the 
question is in some measure transformed into another : — 

How many times is the mass of the Sun greater than the mass of the 
Earth ? 

If it were possible to place our globe and the Sun successively in presence 
of the same body, and then to measure the force with which each of the two 
bodies would act on the third at the same distance, the problem would be 
solved. For example, we should determine the space travelled by the body 
in a second of time towards the Earth, then the space travelled in the same 
time hy the body towards the Sun. These two distances, expressed in num- 
bers by means of the same unit, would evidently give the ratio of the masses 
of the Sun and of the Earth respectively. 

Well, at the surface of our globe, experiment tells us that a heavy body 
traverses during the first second of jts fall sixteen feet ;* and as, according 
to Newton's theory, the attraction of a sphere acts on external bodies as if the 
entire mass of the sphere were concentrated at its centre, we can and must 
consider the heavy body falling on the surface of the terrestrial globe, as 
situated at a distance from the centre of attraction equal to the radius of 
the Earth. Let us bear this in mind. 

The mass of the Earth, then, acting on a body situated at a distance of 
4000 miles, causes it to fall 16 feet in one second. On the other hand, the 
Earth itself gravitates towards the Sun ; the orbit which it thus describes 
in a year shows how much it falls towards the Sun during the first second 

* [This, of coarse, varies at different distances from the equator, for a reason 
we have already stated. The distance is more correctly as follows — 

16 feet 0{ inches at the equator. 

1(5 „ 1 „ at London. 

16 „ 1| „ at Spitzbergen.J 
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of fall. The distance is found to be '0099 feet. But we must bring, ihvs 
measure of the attractive energy of the Sun to what it would be at a dis- 
tance from its centre equal to 4.000 miles, or to the terrestrial radius, a 
distance 23,984 times smaller than the Sun*s actual distance. 

The law by which Newton found that the intensity of gravitation varies, 
indicates that the preceding number must be multiplied by the square of 
23,984. Effecting this operation, the second result is arrived at : 

The mass of the Sun, acting on a body situated at a distance of 4000 
miles from its centre, causes it to travel, in the first second, 5,708,763 feet, 
or 1075 miles. 

We can now compare the mass of the Sun with that of the Earth, 
since we know the actions of these two masses, on a body situated at the 
same distance from their centres ; and it is clear, that the mass of the Sun 
is by so much greater than that of the Earth, as the number 5,708,763 is 
greater than 16. Dividing, we find in round numbers 355,000. 

We must have, then, 355,000 globes of the same weight as ours to 
balance the Sun. 

To solve this problem, it has been necessary to know the velocity of fall 
of a heavy body on to the planet. This element is directly observable on 
the surface of the Earth. In planets which have satellites, this velocity is 
deduced from the movements of these secondary bodies in their orbits. In 
the case of the planets without satellites, it is not possible to calculate in 
this manner the force of gravity on them. But by studying the influence 
of their masses on the other planets, and the perturbations which they cause 
in their movements, we have arrived at data equally precise in the case of 
all the masses of the bodies of the solar world, compared either to the mass 
of the Sun, or to that of our globe. 



III. 

Precession of the Equinoxes — Nutation — Planetary Perturbation. 

The rotation of the Earth on its axis produces day ; its translation round 
the Sun gives the year. But, in the same manner as we have distinguished 
two kinds of day, the one sidereal, the invariable duration of which is due 
to the movement of rotation, the other solar, which varies in length in the 
course of a terrestrial revolution, in the same manner also astronomers 
distinguish two years — the tro^ijal andjthe side,real. 

If we consider the time which elapses bet\i'een two successive passages 
of the centre of the Earth to the same equinox, the spring equinox, for ex- 
ample, we have what is called the tropical year, the length of which, 
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expressed in mean days, is 365*242264 days. If, instead of thus defining 
the year, we take the time which the Earth requires to return to the point 
of its orbit, in which the Sun appears to coincide with the same point of 
the heavens — with the same star — we have the sidereal year, the duration 
of which, expressed in mean days is 365*2563835 days. The sidereal year 
exceeds, then, the tropical year by about 20 minutes 20 seconds. 

Whence comes this difference, and how can we explain it by the move- 
ment of the Earth in its orbit ? Let us remember that the equinox occurs 
when the plane of the terrestrial equator passes precisely through the centre 
of the Sun. If this plane remained invariably parallel to itself, its line of 
intersection with the plane of the ecliptic would keep likewise the same 
parallelism ; and it would be always at the same point of the orbit of the 
Earth that the successive equinoxes would take place. There would not be, 
then, any differences between the length of the tropical and sidereal year. 
The length of the latter being the greater, shows that the equinoxial point 
has fallen back, so that the Earth arrives earlier at this point than it would 
have done if it had remained immovable. Hence the name the precession 
of the equinoxes given to this phenomenon. 

What follows from this fact ? That when the Earth occupies the same 
positions in its orbit year by year, the Sun corresponds with stars more 
and more to the east, so that, little by little, and progressively, the aspect 
of the constellations seen at the same seasons is changed. 

Let us analyse still more the phenomenon in question. To say that the 
equinox faUs back or retrogrades is the same as saying, that the plane of 
the equator has varied in position ; and as the axis of the Earth is always 
perpendicular to this plane, it follows that this axis has not remained 
rigorously parallel to itself. We know, indeed, that it varies in direction, 
still, however, preserving the same angle with the ecliptic, in such a way 
as to describe an entire cone in an interval of about 25,870 years ; so that 
at the end of this period, the equinox, having accomplished an entire revo- 
lution on the terrestrial orbit, returns to occupy its initial position. 

The terrestrial axis, in executing this slow movement on the surface of 
the starry vault, describes a complete circle. The celestial poles, therefore, 
are incessantly variable, so that the fixity which we ascribed to them in 
our description of the heavens is quite relative. In fact, the northern pole, 
now quite near the Pole Star, is still approaching it This diminution 
of angular distance will continue until the year 2120, when they will not 
be more than half a degree apart. This epoch passed, the pole will recede 
from Polaris, will pass from the Little Bear to Cepheus, then over the 
borders of the Swan. In 12,000 years, the bright star nearest to the north 
pole will be Vega in Lyra, which will then play the part of Pole Star ; 
Canopus. in the southern sky, will be equally found in the vicinity of the 
other pole. 

The phenomenon of the precession of the equinoxes, discovered two 
thousand years ago by Hipparchus, has during the last century been ascribed 
to its true cause, of which we will speak a word further on. 
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Let US now mention another movement of the axis of the Earth, executed 
simultaneously with that which we have just described. Its period is much 
shorter, since it is only 18§ years. 

The conical movement of the axis of the Earth, which produces the 
precession of the equinoxes, and which is effected in about 26,000 years, 
changes progressively the direction of this axis, without, however, modif}*ing 
its inclination to the plane of the ecliptic. In truth, however, this move- 
ment does vary by reason of another movement, which causes the axis to 
oscillate during each period of 18§ years around the mean position it would 
occupy, were it influenced only by the movement of precession. The name 
of mUation has been given to this oscillation — this ' nodding ' of the axis 
of our globe, which gives rises to slight changes, sometimes greater, some- 
times less, in the obliquity of the ecliptic* 

All these movements, both those of rotation and translation round the 
Sun, and those of nutation and precession, are effected simultaneously by 
the Earth. The motion of our globe has often been compared, and with 
justice, to that of a top which, while turning on itself with great rapidity, 
and tracing on the surface which supports it a line which may be likened 
to its orbit, undergoes also a balancing of its axis of figure or rotation, 
analogous to the oscillation of the Earth. There is this difference, that the 
various movements of the Earth are accomplished with mathematical 
regularity, in periods relatively very long, and according to laws which 
allow us each instant to assign its true position in space. 

Having described the phenomena, let us indicate briefly how they are 
connected with the great law of the Solar System — ^with universal gravi- 
tation. If the Earth were rigorously spherical, the direction of its axis 
of rotation would remain always the same, and would preserve indefinitely 
the parallelism of which we have before spoken. The action of gravity of 
the other celestial bodies would not change this direction, if we suppose, 
as observation shows, that the terrestrial poles occupy an invariable posi- 
tion on the globe. But it is known that the Earth is not a sphere, it ia 
swollen at the Equator ; it is like a perfect sphere, covered with padding, 
the thickness of which decreases from the equator to the poles, giving rise to a 
section resembling an ellipse. At the poles the thickuess of the pad is nil. 

Now, it has been proved that the action of the mass of the Sun on 
this " padding " is the cause of the continuous retrograde movement of 
the equinoxial points, which produces a corresponding advance of the 
successive equinoxes. In the same manner, the action of the mass of the 
Moon on the same padding produces an analogous, but much more rapid 
action ; that of the nutation of the Earth.f 

This is still another kind of influence which affects the movement of 

* The maximum of these changes does not reach 10" of arc. 

t We have already seen, that an astronomer of Alexandria, Hipparchus, first 
discovered the precession of the equinoxes. It is to Bradley (1047), that the dis- 
covery of nutation is due. Lastly, the glory of binding firmly these two phenomt^na 
to the Newtonian theory of gnivitation was reserved for D' A lembert. Laplace has 
sinc/e perfected this beautiful hypothesis. 
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the Earth, and which is also a consequence of the law of gravitation. 
This proceeds from the comhined actions of the masses of the other planets 
on the mass of our globe. As the actions of which we speak are reci- 
procal, what we say of the Earth in this matter is applicable to any other 
planet ; but to dwell on such abstract and complex considerations as these 
would be to go beyond the purpose of this work. We will, therefore, 
confine ourselves to pointing out its extreme importance. 

Kepler's laws, which we have announced and explained, and from 
which Newton deduced the law of gravitation, are only rigorously true 
when we consider a single planet and the Sun. But as the masses of the 
other planets also act on this planet, each following the general law, there 
follows a series of modifications which periodically alter its movement. 
The inclination, the direction of the major axis, the eccentricity of the 
orbit, are elements which especially vary, in a manner changing at once 
the position and form of the orbit of the planet These alterations which, 
very far from contradicting the law of gravitation, most brilliantly confirm 
it, are known in astronomy under the name of " planetary perturbations." 
We have referred to their great importance, not only because they enable 
us to calculate with precision the fature position of the celestial bodies of 
our system, but, again, because they will serve — and the discovery of 
Neptune is a proof of our remark — to complete the knowledge which we 
possess of the Solar System. 

In our next chapter we shall discuss the action of the combined forces 
of the Sun and Moon on the liquid part of the surface of the terrestrial 
globe, and we shall see manifested, in a manner visible to all, and in 
extremely short periods, the forces, the perturbations, to which we have 
referred. 



VI. 

THE TIDES. 

Phenomena of the Ebb and Flow, High and Low-water— Epochs of Spring-tides — 
Coincidence of the Phenomena with the Positions of the Moon and Sun — Theory 
of the Tides deduced from the Law of Gravitation — Combined Actions of the 
Sun and Moon. 

If we were to compare the sea to an immense being which lives, moves, 
and breathes, it is in the tempest we should see its anger, and in calms its 
sleeping hours, whilst the periodical movements of the tides would typify 
its regular and constant respiration. But these are poetical fancies on 
which we do not Care to insist. These great phenomena of nature offer 
an interest so real that they require no more embellishment. The true 
explanation of the tides, moreover, the connection of the causes which pro- 
duce them with the great theory of universal gravitation, are quite recent 
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conquests of science. It is scarcely a century since they were first sub- 
mitted to calculation. They still offer, therefore, to many the attraction 
of noveltv. 

Every one knows that twice a-day, at an interval of about 12 hours 
and 2o minutes, the shores of the ocean present us with the spectacle of 
the flow of the tide : the tide by degrees rises, gaining on the beach, 
which it covers to a greater and greater height, and after six hours swell- 
ing attains its maximum. It is a beautiful sight to see the agitated 
waves, which come with increasing fury, to beat the pebbles and the foot 
of the rocky shore, throwing their salt spray high into the air. 

Scarcely is the instant of high-water or flood^tide attained, than the 
flow or rise of the water ceases ; the descent commences, and the ebb suc- 
ceeds to the flow. The sea then leaves the beach which it covered, and 
by degrees re-descends to its point of departure ; we have then, low-water or 
ebb-tide. Then begins another rising tide, followed by an ebb, and so on. 

It must be understood, that the instant of low water is not at the 
mid -interval which separates two consecutive flood-tides, the flow being 
of much shorter length than the ebb, or, in other words, the sea takes 
longer to go doA^n than to rise. This difference varies according to the 
ports ; thus, it is 16 minutes only at Brest, and at Havre, 2 hours and 
16 minutes. Such, in the main, is the phenomenon of the tides. 

If we were confined to the observations of this periodicity of the move- 
ments of the sea, science would not have penetrated very profoundly into 
the mystery of their causes ; it could not predict, as it now does correctly, 
the height of the tides at the different ports, and the precise times of high 
water, and thus afford valuable information to navigators. 

Before commencing our explanation of the causes, we will conform 
ourselves to the natural course of science, and look more closely into 
the facts. 

Between two consecutive flood-tides we have, as we have stated, 12 
hours and 25 minutes. It follows, therefore, that from one day to another, 
high-water is 50 minutes behind. Thus the daily period of the pheno- 
menon is exactly equal to the lunar day, the length of which is also 24 
hours and 50 minutes, on the average. In other words, the successive 
retardations of high-water are presented by the successive transits of the 
Moon over the meridian. If, then, we note the hour of high water in a 
port, it will be easy to predict the hour for another day. Sailors, profiting 
by this fact, make their arrangements accordingly, as they require to enter 
or leave the port on that day. 

Let us also notice this : 50 minutes of retardation in one day produce 
in about 14 days and three-quarters a total retardation of 12 hours ; and 
a retardation of 24 hours, or one day, in 29 days and a half; that is to 
say, in the period of a lunation. The hours of the tides are, therefore, the 
same every 15 days, with this difference, that the morning tide becomes 
the evening one, and reciprocally. At the end of a lunar month the hour 
becomes identically the same. 
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Th6 facts wliich we have already stated deal only with the times of 
high-water and their variations. Let us now occupy ourselves with the 
height of the tide. 

Thb height is itself very variable for the same sea and the same port ; 
but here again is presented a remarkable periodicity, which shows that 
the phenomenon is connected with the relative positions of the Sun, Moon, 
and Earth. 

Near the n^w fl*^rl the full moon the flood-tide attains its maximum, 
whilst the corresponding low-water descends to its lowest point. These 
are the spring-tides, or the ' tides of the ii/zygies* Their height, then, 
decreases more and more, to the time of the first and last quarter of the 
■Moon. We have, then, the neap^ides, or tides of the quadratures. 
Then starting from these two periods, the height of the tide again increases till 
the next syzygies, that is, until the Moon is again in conjunction or opposition . 

But the highest, like the l6west tide, does not really fall on the same 
day as the lunar phase ; in every part of the ocean, there is a difference of 
36 hours, or a day and a half. It is, then, the third tide which follows 
the full and the new moon, which is the highest ; the lowest tide, which 
follows the quadratures, is also the third. « 

These remarkable coincidences between the times, the periods of high- 
water, and the positions of the Moon and Sun with respect to the Earth, 
have given rise for some time to the supposition that the cause of 
the phenomenon resides in these two bodies. * Causa, says Pliny, ' in 
Sole Lundque* But of what nature is their influence ? This is a problem 
which it has been given to modem science to solve. Descartes first dared 
to draw the veil and sound the mystery ; and if this great philosopher did 
not succeed in his attempt, it was on account of his preconceived ideas on 
the system of the world. The honour still remains to him of having dared. 
But let us pursue the study of facts. 

The height of the tides again varies with the declinations of the Moon 
and Sun, it is by so much greater as the two bodies are nearer the 
equator. Twice a-year, towards the 2l8t of March and the 22nd of 
September, the Sim is actually in the equator. If, at the same time, the 
Moon is near the same plane, the tides which occur then are the highest of 
all. These are the equinoxial spring -tides , because the Earth is then at 
the spring, or autumnal equinox. 

On the other hand, the smallest tides take place towards the solstices ; 
if the Moon attains its smallest or its greatest meridional height at the 
same time as the San. 

Lastly, the distances of the Moon and Sun from the Earth have also 
their influence on the height of the tides. Other things being equal, the 
height of the tide is by so much greater as the two bodies are nearer the 
Earth. Thus, the tides of the winter solstice are higher than those of the 
summer one. 

Such are the general circumstances whidi characterise the periodical 
movements of the sea. But it must not be forgotten, that they are not 

c c 
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the only ones ; the force and direction of the winds, the confignration and 
direction of the coasts, the depth and extent of the seas, — circnmBtanceB 
which depend upon position and time — are so many multiplied influences 
which singularly complicate the tides. Thus, every one is aware that 
isolated seas, like the Caspian, or those of small extent, and communicating 
with the ocean hy narrow straits, like the Black and Mediterranean Seas, 
have but imperceptible tides.* The opposite coasts of the Atlantic, which 
face each other, west and east, have Very unequal tides. It is the same 
with the eastern coasts of Asia, which have strong tides, whilst at the 
other side of the Pacific, and in the Oceanic Archipelago, the flow, which 
is very regular, attains but little height. 

But speaking only of the European ports, the intennty of the 
phenomena is extremely variable, even in neighbouring places. Let na 
take an example ; according to the calculations of the tides for die year 
1864,f the highest tide was that which followed a day and a half after the 
full moon of the 15th of September, a little before the autumnal equinox ; 
it occurred on the 17th. 

The calculated height of this tide was at Brest, 12 feet; at Granville, 
23| ; 10^ feet at Cherbourg ; 14 feet at Havre. These numbers, very 
different for the neighbouring ports, show only the height above the mean 
level of the sea, that is, the level the water would take if there were no 
tides. They must be doubled, if w6 wish to have the height of the flood - 
tide, above the level of low -water, for the same day. Thus, at the ports 
of Granville and St. Malo the waters rose on the date mentioned to a total 
height of about 46 feet. If the wind favours such a tide as this, and 
incireases its violence and its height, great disasters may be feared. 

There is a vast difierence between the tides of the western coast of 
Europe and those of the isles of the Southern Sea, which scarcely rise to a 
height of 20 inches. But there are some still more terrible ; and amongst 
them we will content ourselves with quoting those of the Bay of Fundy in 
New Caledonia, which rise, it is said, to a height of nearly 100 feet. 

The cause of these difierences in height is greatly owing to local 
circumstances. Thus, the ports of the Channel are subject to strong tides, 
because the moment of the waters meets with an obstacle in the narrowing 
of the coasts, and the further the gulf is penetrated, the higher is the tide. 

The tide is felt in great rivers, to a distance depending upon their size 
and depth. At the moment of high-water, the waters of the river flow 
back, re-ascending their course, but the transmission of this river-tide is 
progressively retarded. 

Hence follow the curious phenomena, known in France under the 
names of mascaret and barre [such as the * bore ' in the river Severn.] 

We will now speak of the causes of the tide. 

* According to the observations of the able and regretted G. Aim6, who studied 
the undulation of the tides at Algiers during two yean, the height of the luDi-soUr 
tidp in that port is nearly 3^ inches on the day of syzygies. 

t L>y MM. Luugier and Mathieu, Annunire du Bureau de$ Longitude$, 
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It is the combined actions of the Moon and Sun on the liquid idahs 
with which our glohe ia three-quarters surrounded, which produce the 
alternate movements of the ebb and flow. 

We have seen, that if two bodies, such as the Earth and the Moon, are 
present, the molecules of both have a mutual tendency, known under the 
oame of ' gravitation,' the intensity of which varies directly as the masses, 
and inversely as the square of the distance. Let us now see how this 
action is exercised by the Moon on the liquid molecules of a sea. 

The Earth having the form of a spheroid, the liquid stratum which 
eovere it would have a form exactly similar, and continually the same — 
except accidental variations due to meteorological causes — if the Moon 
and Sun did not exist. 

Let ns consider the Moon at a given moment Let us connect its 
cmtre with the centre of the Earth by an ideal line ; this line will meet the 
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snrface of the filobe in two points diametrically opposite. The one nearest 
the Moon will be the place on the Earth at which the Moon is in the 
zenith. The opposite point will have the Moon at the nadir, every place 
of the Earth which has the same latitude as the first, will see the Moon 
on the meridian at that instant. 

The attraction of the Moon on the nearest liquid molecules partly 
counterbalances the attraction of the Earlii ; it lessens their gravity in the 
vertical direction. The molecules, which their fluidity and independence 
separate from the snrface to the solid part of the E^rth, rise by virtue of 
that attraction. The same thing happens, but in a lees degree, with the 
neighbouring molecules in the hemisphere turned towards the Moon, the 
attraction being slighter as these molecules are situated farther from the 
point which lies at the ennunit of the hemisphere turned towards the Moon. 

Hence it follon's, that the liqnid sheet, with which this hemisphere is 
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covered, is swelled ap towards the Mood, and, instead of keeping ita 

spherical form, takes — though not of course in exact proportion — the' 

form of an egg. There is high water at the top, low water at every place 

nbich has the Moon on the horizon. If the Earth had no movement of 

rotation, thia ^de would be permanent, and the waters would thns remain! 

in equilibrinm, or at least would 

follow the movement of revoln-' 

tion of the Moon ; the tidea 

would have no other periods 

than the lunation. Bat ih^ 

Earth in its rotation presents 

all its surface to the Aloon, bo 

"that thewavefollows the parallel 

which corresponds to the pod-' 

tion of our satellite. 

So far we have explained 
• the high and low tide for the 

hemisphere turned towards the 
Moon ; hut how is it that the 
waters are also swelled up at 
the same instant on the opposite 
hemisphere? 

This is easily accounted for. 
The lunar attraction makes 
itself felt on all the molecules 
which compose the earth and 
■ea; but its energy is much 
more slight, as these molecules 
J are more distant If this action 

were ezerused on every point 
with equal inten»ty, there wonid 
follow a total displacement to- 
wards the Moon, but no change 
of form. The ioequaliiy of 
attraction canses the most dis- 
tant molecaks to remain be* 
hind ; their gravity towards 
the Earth is diminished, and all 
the liquid strata on the bemi* 
sphere opposite the Moon take 
predsely the same form aa 
FiK i7»— CombiMiiKUoiioiOMJinonind thsBunon those that are in froint, [In a 
' " word, on one side, the water ib 
pulled from the Earth, on the other the Earth is pulled from tbe water.J 

This problem, when submitted to mathematical analysis, indicates for 
the general form of the surface of the ocean, that of an ellipsoid, swollen 



in tlie direction of the diameter of the Earth, which when prolonged paae«8 
through the Moon at eveiy inBtant. 

There is then high -water whenever the Moon transita either the iip)>er 
or lower meridian, that is to aay, every 12 honra and 25 minutes, and 
luw-water every time that it ia at the horizon of a place ; that is to say, 
at periods of equal duration. 

But it ie not the Moon atone which acts, there is also a tide produced 
by the attraction of the Sun. The enormous bulk of that body wonld 
produce immense movements of the waters, if its distance, four hundred 
times greater than that of the Moon, did not connterbalauoe the attractive 



force due to its masB. The solar tides, although much smaller than the 
lunar ones, sometimes increase them, at others neutralise them. 

They increase them when the two bodies are on the same line with the 
Earth, which occurs at the syzygies — at new and full moon (fig. 179). 
The actions of the two bodies neutralise each other, when the Moon is at 
a right angle to the Sun, and in that case the reenltmg tide is a mini- 
mum (fig. 180). 

Calculation shows that the luni-solar action is much more intense 
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when the bodies are nearer the equator : hence, the great equinoxial tides. 
Lastly, the action varies in the inverse ratio of the cubes of their distance, 
it is, therefore, clear that the tides are higher when the Moon and Snn are 
nearer the Earth. 

Such in the main is the principle of tbe theory of the tides. These 
daily and irresistible movements are subjected to immutable laws ; they 
«\re, by reason of the density of the water of the sea, — a density inferior to 
that of the solid nucleus which that water covers-— confined within narrow 
limits. Natural laws suffice to ' put a curb on the fury of the waves.' 

[It must be noted, however, that, although the statical equilibrium of 
a tidal wave is thus accounted for, the dynamical conditions of the pro- 
blem cannot thus be explained. On the contrary, if we consider only the 
dynamical relations we shall find that the place of low water should be 
under the Moon and at the opposite part of the Earth, the place of high 
water, between these regions. Newton, Laplace, Airy, and others, agree 
in this view. The theory of the tides remains yet to be established satis- 
factorily. Much that has been presented in popular treatises as a part of 
that theory, is in reality but an account of the results of observation. — 
R. A. P.] 



V. 

ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Laplace's Hypothesis of the Origin and Formation of the Solar System — Primitive 
Nebula— Lmninous Nuclens — Formation of Planets and Satellites — Direction 
of the Movements of Rotation and Bevolation. 

The human mind seems so organised that it attaches itself with more 
obstinacy and perseverance to the pursuit of those questions which it is 
impossible to solve than to those which are more accessible. At the risk 
of a kind of intellectual vertigo, it loves to lean over the cliffs of thoee 
abysses of thought, at the bottom of which lie in confusion the solutions 
of so many grave problems, the origin and the end of all things, the 
essence of the first cause, and many other questions which are rather in 
the domain of metaphysics than of science. 

This tendency towards the abstract is, so to speak, irresistible. It is 
not sufficient for us to fathom, with the telescope, the depths of infinite 
space, where the eye sees succeeding each other without end suns and 
clusters of suns ; we still wish to know if this progression has an end. a 
limit. We cannot believe in nothing, and our mind is lost in the con- 
templation of an indefinite chain of being. 

By a like curiosity, we attempt to remount the course of time, and to 
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picture to oorselves the first origin of things. We almost know what is 
the actual state of the Universe. The discovery of the most general laws 
authorises us to predict the future state of the celestial bodies, at least in 
our system. We, therefore, try to know what it is which has given them 
birth, and, lacking the positive knowledge, which it is so difficult to 
acquire in such matters, we attach ourselves to the traditions which have 
been in vogue from the first ages of humanity. 

Will there ever be any certain notions on this subject ? We know 
not. But we shall not be sorry to know what are actually the most 
probable conjectures deduced from those sciences which deserve in the 
highest degree to be called positive. 

Greology teaches us that the Earth, at its origin, existed in a fluid 
state. Formed from an immense agglomeration of gaseous matter, en- 
dowed with an excessive temperature, condensed at its centre, it has 
slowly cooled, then formed a liquid shell enveloped with a high and thick 
atmosphere. Then, in consequence of the gradual loss of heat, the super- 
ficial strata by degrees solidified, until a certain state of general equilibrium 
has given it the dimensions and form which it now possesses. 

Among the many witnesses, which testify to this ancient history of 
the Earth, there are two which still remain, and which we can now 
question. These are, on the one hand, the increasing temperature of the 
strata as we descend, which compels us to consider the interior nucleus of 
the Earth as being still in an incandescent state ; volcanic eruptions are . 
an additional proof in support of this hypothesis. On the other hand, in 
the form of the terrestrial globe, in its flattening in the direction of its 
axis of rotation, and the swelling out of the equatorial portion, lies the 
mechanical proof of the fluid primitive state. 

Such are the most certain data which we possess on the ancient history 
of the Earth, the different evolutions of which can be followed. It is not 
easy, however, to assign certain epochs to the various phases of this 
development, but, in such a case, probabilities suffice, and all agree in 
giving to our planet an age, the antiquity of which is counted by some 
hundreds of thousands of years. 

Is the Earth, then, the only planet of the Solar System to which we 
must assign such an origin ? Here precise data fail us, and it is to 
analogy that we must appeal for an answer. We have said that facts 
are wanting. We mistake ; there is one which is of great weight ; it is 
the fact of a common flattening, which is certain in Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, and which the difficulty of measurement only has prevented us 
from proving in the other planets of the Solar System. It is then ex- 
tremely probable that at the origin the whole Solar System was formed 
from an agglomeration of matter in a gaseous state, which by degrees was 
transformed into distinct bodies, under the influence of a cooling going on 
during thousands of centuries. We thus arrive at the hypothesis formu- 
lated by one of the greatest sons of modem science, Laplace, who has thus 
attempted to account for most of the phenomena of planetary astronomy. 
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We shall try to describe in a few words this theory of the origin of the 
bodies which compose our i^stem. 

If we go back in thought to an epoch distant from our own by a 
considerable series of centuries, the whole Solar System, or, more exactly, 
all the matter which now forms the different groups, existed in a purely 
gaseous state, or, as it may be put, under the form of an immense Nebula, 
extraordinarily diffused, presenting no indication of condensation. In 
such a condition, the molecules of the nebulosity were so distant one from 
the other, that the repulsive force with which they are endowed entirely 
annulled the attractive force by virtue of which, gravitating one round 
the other, they would tend to form groups. But centuries elapsed ; the 
nebulosity by degrees cooled by incessant radiation into spac^ : the action 
of the repulsive force diminished, and that of attraction was exercised 
more and more ; it condensed and formed one or many centres in various 
parts of the nebulosity. 

The solar Nebula ought then to have presented at last the aspect of a 
luminous nucleus enveloped to a great distance by a kind of gaseous 
atmosphere, in form nearly spherical. Such appear to us in space the 
nebulous stars ; we have seen, indeed, that astronomers consider these last 
systems as irreducible into stars, or as simple, double, or multiple suns, 
surrounded with a real nebulosity, either self-luminous or illuminated by 
the central body. At this period of its formation, the Sun existed alone, 
the planets and their satellites remained undeveloped in the atmosphere. 

But the entire mass was endowed with a movement of rotation, which 
forced in the same direction either the molecules of the nucleus, or those 
of the nebulosity. At a given moment, the limits of this latter depended 
upon the distance at which the centrifugal force due to rotation was in 
equilibrium, with the central force of gravitation. These limits changed, 
and approached the centre, under the influence of a continual cooling, 
which induced in consequence a diminution of volume in the Nebula. 
Hence the abandonment of a zone of condensed vapour, at the distance 
of the first limits. 

By degrees, the celestial atmosphere abandoned a series of zones of 
vapour nearer and nearer the centre, all being nearly in the plane of the 
general equator, that is to say, that in which, in consequence of the 
velocity of the rotatory movement, the centrifugal force was naturally 
preponderant. 

These are the zones which have given birth to the planets, or to the 
groups of planets and asteroids. 

For it to have been otherwise, for the zones detached from the general 
nebulosity to have kept the form of rings concentric with the Sun, there 
must have been a perfect equilibrium continuing to exist between the dif- 
ferent molecules composing these rings. But, according to Laplace's 
expression, the chances were greatly against this. The rings divided, 
and the most considerable debris, attaching and incorporating the rest. 
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again formed centres or nebulous nuclei. It is important to remark, that 
each of them must have been animated with two simultaneous movements, 
one of rotation round its own centre, the other of translation round the 
common centre. Moreover, as these two movements were but the con- 
tinuation of the general anterior nM>vement, their direction remained the 
same as that of the rotation of all the system, or of the solar nucleus. 
The planets once formed, we can understand perfectly how these smaller 
Nebulse, similar to the larger one, produced the birth of new bodies 
gravitating and revolving round each of them ; such is the origin of the 
satellites. 

Laplace next explained why the satellites formed no more new satel- 
lites, and why these secondary bodies present the same side to the planet 
round which they gravitate ; it is that their small distances giving to the 
attraction of their primary a preponderating influence, the satellites them- 
selves, when still in a fluid state, were swollen up tide-like, towards the 
planet; and from their rotatory movement followed a time of rotation 
nearly identical with that of their movement of revolution. After a cer- 
tain number of revolutions, these periods become rigorously equal. 

Such is, in a few words, the magnificent theory which Laplace has 
presented to thfe scientific world, with a reserve which testifies to the pro- 
found respect which this great genius accorded to the truths demonstrated 
with all the rigour of science. It must be acknowledged that it is* in 
perfect accord with the laws of general mechanics, and with the facts of 
both astronomical and physical observation. Without extending the sub- * 
ject further, it is impossible not to be struck with the agreement which 
the system of Saturn presents with the conception of the illustrious 
geometer ; Laplace insists with reason on this point. 

* The regular distribution of the mass of Saturn's rings around its 
centre, and in the plane of its equator, follows naturally from this hypo- 
thesis, and without it it must rest without explanation ; these rings* appear 

* Some ver>' curious physical experiments, imagined by M. Plateau, account 
in the most satisfactory way for the phenomena which we have just described; 
they appear to us well adapted to dissipate the obscurity, which a description of 
such an abstract conception would naturally leave in tlie minds of some of our 
readers. 

These experiments consist essentially in freeing a fluid mass from the action of 
gravity, in such a manner that all its parts may be merely acted upon by their mutual 
attraction ; and in imparting afterwards to this mass a movement of rotation more 
and more rapid. To do this, M. Plateau places a quantity of oil in a glass vessel, 
filled with a mixture of water and alcohol, the lower strata of which are less dense Y^x ^ 
than the oil, whilst the upper sti ata are lighter. The mass of oil descends in the 
mixture as far as the stratum of the same density, where it remains, taking the form 
of a sphere. 

In this state, the mass of oil is fVeed from the action of gravity, and the form 
which it takes is due simply to the mutual attraction of its molecules. 

Next, by the help of a metallic disk introduced with care into the sphere of oil, 
and a stem which passes through its centre and communicates with a handle, M. 
Plateau imparts to the system a progressive movement of rotation. 

When this movement is slow, the sphere is transformed into a spheroid, swelled 
at the equator, flattened at the poles, under the action of the centrifugal force, which 
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to me to be ever present proofs of the primitive extension of the atmo- 
sphere of Saturn, and of its sucoessive contractions.' 

[The theory, however, gives no account of the observed relations of 
planetary magnitude, inclination, axial rotation, <fec. ; nor of the meteor 
systems, which are now found to traverse the Solar System in all directions, 
and with all degrees of excentricity, inclination, and so on. The present 
writer has shown that these peculiarities, as well as aU those accounted 
for by Laplace, can be explained by the theory that the Solar System re- 
sulted from meteoric aggregation rather than (directly) from the con- 
densation of a gaseous mass. See his ' Other Worlds than Ours,* c. ix. 
— R. A. P.] 

developes the movement. The phenomenon accounts then perfectly for the form 
of the planets. 

If the movement hecomes more rapid, the flattening becomes more considerable ; 
the spheroid at last becomes indented at its poles, spreading out more and more in 
the horizontal direction, until the oil, entirely leaving the disk, is formed into a 
circular ring. At this moment, the phenomenon at once explains both the zones 
detached at the origin of the solar mass, and the rings of Saturn. 

Lastly, if the rotatory movement, rendered more rapid, is continued with a disk of 
a diameter sufficiently large, the centrifHigal force, in driving the particles of the 
suiTounding medium towards the ring, soon separates it into several isolated masses, 
which form themselves into individual spheres ; each of which pw c rves for a certain 
time a movement of rotation of its own in the same direction as the ring. 

This last phase of the phenomenon offers a striking analogy with that of the for- 
mation of the centres of condensation which, on Laplace's hypothesis, are the origin 
of the planets of our system. 
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METHODS AND INSTRUMENTS EMPLOYED BY 

ASTRONOl^ERS. 



I. 

CELESTIAL MEASUREMENTS. 

General Idea of the Problem by which the Distance of InacceHsible Objects is de- 
teiinined — Solutinn of thin problem on the Earth's surfHce — Distance of the 
Earth from the Moon— Solar Parallax, Distance of the Son (torn the Earth — 
Stellar Parallax, Distance of the Stars. 

Wb are now about to discuss one of those problems, tbe solntion of wbicb 
leaves so many doubts, and gives rise to so much incredulity in the minds 
of those unacquainted with mathematical science and methods ; we refer 
to the detennination of the distances which separate us from the various 
celestial bodies. 

In enunciating the problem generally, we shall put in evidence the 
essential difficulty, the cause of the incredulity to which we have referred, 
and which we must attempt to remove. The problem is as follows : — 

To measure ht^ means of a convenientljf chosen unit the distance of 
a visible hut inaccessible point. 

The difficulty lies in the circumstance that the object in question is 
inaccessible. If we speak of measuring a line on the surface of the Earth, 
the possibility of the operation is at once recognised. Without being in 
the secret of the methods employed, — methods often very long, very 
laborious, and very delicate, — it is assimilated vaguely to direct measure- 
ment of a small distance by means of a chain or cord ; and no one makes 
a difficulty in admitting, errors excepted, the results of surveys of the 
surface of our globe. 

But how can we ever know the length of the straight line which joins 
the eye and an object situated in space, out of our reach — the Sun or 
Moon, for instance ? This is the question raised by most persons, when 
they hear astronomers affirm that the Moon is 240,000 miles from the 
Earth. 

We shall, therefore, show that this problem is one of no real difficulty : 
the necessary operations are, theoretically, very simple, and it is in the 
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practical carrying out of them that the real difficnlty — the impoBaibility, 
where the thing is irapoe^ible — liee. 

We will proceed from the known to the nnknown, from the simple to 
the complex, and we will commence with the problem of the distance of 
an inaccessible point, situated on the Earth's surface. We shall see that 
in the muD the solution of this case is the same as that of the most diffi- 
cult ones, and applies equally to the determination of the distances of the 
heavenly bodies. 

We will suppose ourselves in a level field or meadow. We see on the 
horizon the top of a tower, from which we are separated by some obstacle, 
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such as a river. We want to feaow the distance of this tower from our 
- stand-point without actually measuring or stepping the distance; without, 
in fact, crossing the water. We shall proceed as follows : — 

At 0, our standing-point, we plant a stick ; at B, in the meadow, we 
plant another, at a distance which must not be too small compared with 
the distance of the tower. We now measure accurately by means of a 
Gunter's chain, or tape, the straight line which joins B and C. Let it be, 
for example, 4687 yards. 

This is the Base Line of our operations. 

Now, by means of a theodolite placed successivelv at and B, we 
observe the tower at each station, and the instrument will give us the 
angle formed by the visual ray with our base-line ; that is to say, the 
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angles at the base of the triangle ABC. What do we now know ? 
First, the exact length of the line B C, measured on the ground itself, 
directly ; and secondly, two angles : A' G B, wliich we will suppose to be 
equal to 80° 29', and ABC equal to 76°. We shall find these data 
quite sufficient to lay down a similar triangle on paper, on any scale that 
we may choose, in such a manner that, by means of a properly divided 
measure, we may read off the number of yards in the 'side C A of the 
triangle* We shall find it 1085 yards, nearly. 

' The distance sought, therefore, has been found, and the problem is 
solved. 

The precision of the result will depend upon two things: first, the 
degree of exacftness of the measurement of the base.^ secondly, that of the 
two angles. This double precision itself depends^ upon the perfection of 
uie measuring instnim^nts and the skill of the observer. Nor must we 
forget another important consideration. The choice: of the base, both ad 
to its position and length, has a great influence on the result. If it be 
too small relatively to the distance measured, the form of the triangle is 
very elongated, and a small error in the measure of either angle may 
cause a large error in the result In terrestrial measurements we can, of 
course, always choose our base ; in celestial ones, on the contrary, this is 
not the case, and a difficulty often practically occurs in this way with 
which theory has nothing to do. 

We now arrive at the application of what we have said, and will begin 
with the most simple case, that of the distance of the Moon. 

Two astronomers arrange to observe in two different parts of the 
globe. One chooses Dantzig, the other the Cape of Good Hope. We 
will suppose the two stations, for greater simplicity, situated on the same 
meridian, so that the time is the same at both stations at the same ab- 
solute instant. 

They agree to observe the Moon simultaneously, that is, on the same 
day (or night) at the same. hour. These stations A and B (fig. 182) 
being known, the difference of the latitudes is known ; this is the angle 
A T B formed at the centre of the Earth by the verticals of the two 
stations. 

These are the data of the problem. What we have to find is the 
length of the distance L T, or the straight line which joins the centre of 
the Moon with the centre of the Earth, at the time the observation is 
made. 

The first observer, by the aid of a special instrument, measures the 
angle Z A L, the zenith distance of the Moon's centre. The second ob- 
server, at the Cape, does the same for the angle Z' B L. This is all that 
need be done. We can now construct on paper a figure similar to the 
four-sided figure, L A T B. The angle T is known ; the lines Z A and 
Z B are tw5 nearly equal radii of the terrestrial sphere ; and the direction 
of the lines A L and B L is given by the observations. When once this 
four-sided figure is laid down, we only have to connect the points T and 
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L, and to find its ]eDgtb, taking the Earth's r&diuB tu the unit of 
meaanrement* 

We have thos band that the mean distance of the Moon ie about 60 
radii of the Earth. 

We now pass on to the distance of the San, and of the divers planets 
of the Solar System ; and we will commence by two remarks, which will 
BtmpUfy our Bubseqnent explanation. 

If we refer to ^ first general problem, of the distance of an inocoes- 
sible object, we shall tmderstand, if we look at fig. 181, that the accarata 
measure of the two angles at the base telle ne at once the angle at the apex; 
or the angle fornied by the two straight lines which join the tower and the 
extremities of the base, [As the sum of the three angles in any triangle 
is a coustaat quantity = 2 right angles.J 

This angle is called the parallax of the tower, and Uie object ot aU 
the problems, dealing with celestial distancee, is to determine the omomtt 



of this parallax. Thns, for the distance of the Moon, what we seek to 
know is the angle which the base A B (fig. 182) wonid snbtend at the 
centre of the Moon, or, more generally, the angle subtended by the diameter 
or radius of the Earth at the Moon. 

In the case of the Bon, the problem may thus be stated. Under what 
angle would the diameter of the Earth appear at the centre of the Son? or, 
in astronomical language. What is the Sun's parallax ? 

The second remark is as follows : — Kepler, by the discovery of bit 
laws, enabled ns to determine not the aiiolvte. but the relative distances 
of the planets from the Sun. In snch a manner that although be was 
nnubls to express the abiotule distance by means of a common nnit, in 
miles for example, the relative dimensions of the orbits were so known, t^t 

* In this example, an in the other, the grBphio construction on paper — on ex- 
cedinK rouKb melhod — is not the one aclu&llv emplojieil. The nwJ aolatiOD is 
■cioinpliahed bj ■ more or less complicated, but sore, raathelnalical cslculiition. 
■ hi'. L'Blculaiion adniitx of ft precutioii which in only limited bf the accurocf of the 

prelimiiiarj' utia^rvations. 
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he could My, for instancy tb&t ttie mean diatanoe of Jnpiter from the 
Sun was 5-^ that of the Earth, the distauoe of Venae Irom the Snn was 
/o^ that of the Earth, and so on. 

So that, when once the diatance of any one planet from the Snn is 
detennined, by Kepler's laws we can deduce those of all the rest 

The planet whose distance we have therefore endeavoured to determine 
is naturdly the Earth. How then have we attempted it? 

[Here wa at once approach a new step in measnres, and touch upon 
one of the noblest problems of Astroiiomy. We hare seen how it is pos- 
sible to measure distances on the Earth ; and how two observers, ueing 
their distance on the Earth as a base-Une, can determine the distance of 
the Moon. Bnt the meaeure of the Moon's distance in no way helpe us to 
get at that of the Bnn. The latter is entirety a different operation, and on 
the correctness with which we can accomplish it depends ' every measure 
in astronomy beyond the Moon, the distance and dimensions of the Sun, 
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and every planet and satellite, and the distance of those stars whose pard- 
laxee are approximately known.'f 

The value of the Sun's distanoe at present received has been deduced 
Irnm the transits of Venus in 1761 and 1769, and as theee transits afford 
the most satisfactory means (although, as we have seen, note page 16, there 
are others) of determining it, we will endeavour to give an idea of the 
method employed. 

We have seen that when Venus - crosses the Sun's disk, during Its 
transit, it appears as a round black spot. Let ns suppose two observers 
placed at two different stations on the Earth, properly chosen for observa- 
tions of the phenomenon, one at a station A in the Northern hemisphere, 

• [Ii will b* understood that the distance V, V, in the flRore, ia BnoiTnouslr ei- 
sggprated. The real distance would not exceed the diameter of either of the diaoa 
shown in the figure at V, and V^— R. A. P. 

+ [The Astronomer Ro;al in ' Honthlj Noliceg,' vol. ivii. p. 309.] 
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Another at a station B in the Soiithern one. When Venns is exactly 
between the Sun and the Earth, the observer at A will see her projected 
on the Sun at a certain point which we will call Vg, the Southern obser- 
ver at B "will, from hib lower station, see the planet — which we will call 
V — -projected higher on the disk at a point which we will call V^. Now, 
the angte which we require toknow, in order to determine the Sun*s dis- 
tance, is A Vj B, and the proportion of the measured angle Vg A V, to 
the dejs(ired ahgle A V, B is as Vj V to A V, or iw 72 : 28, very nearly. 
£o that, clearly, all depends upon finding the value of the angle Vo A Vf. 
'Now, how can this be done ? 

If the distance between the two stations is sufficiently great, the planet 
will not appear to enter on the Sun's disk at the same absolute moment at 
jthe two stations, and therefore the paths, -or the * chords.* traversed will be 
■different. Speaking generally, the chords will be of unequal length, so 
that the time of transit at one station will be different from the time of 
transit at the other. This difference will enable us to determine the dif- 
ibrence in the length of the chords described by the planet, and consequently 
their respective positions on the solar disk, and the amount of their 
separation. Now, this separation is the angle Vi A Ve required. Having 
this, we can compute the value of A V, B, and infer from it the Sun*6 
distance, in fact, if A B were situated at the extremities of a diameter of 
the Earth, we should know the angle which it would subtend at the Sun ; 
in other words, we should know the Sun*s parallax. 

But this is on the supposition, that the Earth has no motion of rota- 
tion ; let us introduce this consideration, and see not only how it modifies 
the result, but also with what anxious foresight astronomers prepare for 
such phenomena, and why it was requisite in 1709, and will be again 
necessary in 1874 and 1882, to go so far from home to observe them. 

Let us take the transit of 1882 ;* w^e already know the instant and 
place (true perhaps to a second of time and arc) at which the planet will 
enter and leave the solar disk — in other words, we know exactly how tlie 
JBarth will be hanging in space as seen from the Sun-^how much the south 
pole will be tipped up — how the axis will exactly lie — and how the Earth 
^vill be situated at' the moments of ingress and egress. Now if we draw 
two planes cutting the centre of the Earth, tangential to those parts of the 
Sun*s limb at which the planet will enter and leave the solar disk, we shall 
recognise in a moment that some parts of the Earth will see the planet 
enter the disk sooner than others. Some parts, on the other hand, will see 
it leave the disk later — ^in other words, according to the position of a place 

* [It hRppens, unfortunately, that the transit of 1874 has been neglected so far 
as the application of the method here considered is concei-ned. It had appeared to 
the Astronomer Ro) al, on a general view of the subject, tliat the transit of 18h2 
would be preferable. But a very careful analysis of the conditions of the two traDsits 
by the present writer (see ' Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society,' vol. xxix.) 
has shown that in reality the transit of 1874 will afibrd far more favourable oppor- 
tunities for the application of Halley's method than the later transit, daring which, 
indeed, that method can hardly be applied at all.— >B. A. P.] 
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with reference to the plane of which we have spoken, both ingress and 
egress will be accelerated or retarded as the case may be. 

Now, if we can find a place where both the ingress will be accelerated and 
the egress retarded, and another where the ingress is retarded and the 
egress is accelerated, we shall get what we want, the greatest difference in 
the duration of the transit, — the greatest difference in the length of the 
cord, of which we have before spoken. 

' Selecting, then (we quote from a paper by Mr. Airy in the * Monthly 
Notices,* vol. xxiv.), the parts of the Earth at which the duration of transit 
would be shortest, it is seen at once that in the seaboard of the United 
• States of America, the ingress is retarded by a quantity represented by 
0'95, and the egress is accelerated by a quantity which, in the mean, is 0*83 
nearly; so that the whole shortening is represented by 1*78 (the geo- 
metrical possible maximuQi l)eing 2*00). That locality, therefore, is very 
favourable. 

* Selecting, secondly, the parts of the Earth at which the duration of 
transit would be longest, it will be found that the choice is more limited, 
and the practical difficulties rather greater. For the acceleration of ingress 
at 2** Greenwich mean time, the observing -station ought to be on the right 
side of the diagram ; and for the retardation of egress at S** Greenwich 
mean time, it ought to be on the left side of the diagram. It is impossible 
to satisfy these conditions, except by a station on the Antarctic Continent. 
From this and other considerations, it has been found that the place must 
be in 7*^ East longitude nearly. Such a position can be found between 
Sabrina Land and Repulse Bay. Here the whole lengthening of transit 
would be represented by 1*61 ; a very large amount (the geometrical 
possible maximum being 2'00). Combining this with the observations at 
Bermuda, the whole difference of durations would be represented by 3*41 
(the geometrical maximum being 4*00). This point near Sabrina Land is, 
in fact, the only one which is suitable for the observation.* 

This method, we see, is sometimes more complicated than that by which 
the Moon's distance, or that of the inacce^ible object, was determined ; but 
they all depend upon the same principle. 

We have given, however, but the spirit of the method, omitting all the 
difficulties met with in practice, and all the consequent complications in the 
calculations.* 

We must next endeavour to show by what methods we have been able 

* The reader may perhaps ask why the Sun's parallax is not determined direct 
by a simple triangulation, as in the other problems we have noticed. The reason 
is, that the base of the triangle, at its maximum, cannot exceed the dimensions of 
the Earth's diameter. Now the distance of the Sun is so great that, compared to 
this base, errors of observation would assume a considerable importance, compared 
to the extremely small angle to be measured. [For instance, an error, which in the 
case of the Moon would throw us out only 100 miles, would in the case of the Sun 
amount to 16,000,000.] This difficulty, therefore, has to be got over by utilising the 
transits of Venus — a method due to the illustrious Halley, and the most efficacioaa 
of those at present adopted. 
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to determine the distances of the stars, situated beyond our syateni, or at 
least of some of them. 

The method of triangulation in stiU the one adopted. Bnt the base is 
no longer either tlie radius or diameter of the Earth. Already we know 
that the angle under which out Earth would be seen at the t^un is extremely 
small : and it has required all the precision of our modern astronomical 
data on the planetary movements to obtain a positive result. Ilut the 
distance of the stars is so considerable, that it is uselets to attempt to use a 
base on the sur/aco of the Earth. 

It is, therefore, necessary to choose a base elsewhere, and also some other 
unit of measurement. Astronomers at once thought of the distance which 
separates the Earth from the Sun, even before this distance was determined ; 
so that the problem was to determine how many times the Sun's distance 
was contained in the distance of any given star. 



Fig. ISS.— Apptivnt railKtion in Uw Iwlghl of m town at dlffarmi dliuuca. 

Let ns see in.what manner we have been able to use this immense bafie- 
line, which, as we know, contains some 24,000 terrestrial radii. Let ns 
again take a familiar comparison for an example, and imagine on abserrer 
placed in the centre of an extensive plain. Before him, on the horizon, is 
a tower, the top of which appears to be of a certain height above the 
general level of the plain. Now, it is evident that this apparent height 
depends upon the distance of the observer from it, and that the heicht will 
increase as he approaches the object, and decrease as he recedes from it. 
Let us glsnee at fig. 1 85. When the observer is at B. the visual ray, B S, 
has caused the summit of the tower to standout on the background of clouds 
at b. If he move from B to A. spprooehing the tower, the new visnal ray, 
A S, will form a greater angle with the surface of the plain than the first. 
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and the top of the structure will have gradually elevated itself from & to a. 
By how much ? By an angular quantity exactly equal to that under which 
an eye placed at S would see the base A B, that is to say, the line of length 
of which measures the observer's displacement. 

Well, the horizontal plain represents to us the plane of the terrestrial 
orbit ; the summit of the tower is a star, the distance of which we seek ; its 
height above the plane is what is called by astronomers the star's latitude ; 
and the distance traversed, A B, will be that which the Earth accompliahes 
in six months, a distance of some 190 millions of miles. The displacement, 
h a, is, in fact, (he parallax of the star referred to the diameter of the Earth's 
orbit ; it is double the parallax of the star if the radius of that orbit — the 
distance of the Earth to the Sun — be taken as an unit. 

The question, therefore, consists in determining whether the latitude of 
the star has sensibly augmented when the Earth has passed from the first 
to the second position, and the precise value of this augmentation, if there 
be anv. 

A large number of most delicate observations at first showed no appre- 
ciable variation in latitude ; in a word, it was impossible to detect any 
change, even of a second of arc, in a star's place. So that the visual angle 
under which form one of these stars a distance of some 190,000,000 milea 
is seen, — is almost nil. 

Now, in order that any given length, a yard for instance, viewed in front, 
may be reduced so that it will subtend an angle of one second only, it must 
be removed from our eye to 206,000 times its own distance. 

It results, therefore, from this, that the stars are removed from us at leaU 
206,000 times the distance of the Sun from the Earth — 206,000 times 
190,000,000 miles. Let us imagine in space a sphere — having the Earth 
for centre, and this tremendous distance for radius ; it is p^ectly certain 
that not a single star could lie within it. 

However interesting this first datum may be, it is only a negative one. 
But astronomers were not discouraged. They increased the perfection of 
their methods, and -suggested a second still more delicate than the first 
We will endeavour to give an idea of it. 

Let us return to our observer. We will suppose that he has not been 
able to detect Any appreciable increase in the apparent height of the tower, 
in consequence of the extreme smallness of the displacement compared with 
the distance of the object observed. Nevertheless, this increase, however 
small it may be, is a reality. How then can he detect it ? In this manner. 

Instead of only looking at the top of the tower, he will compare its 
position with a neighbouring point — neighbouring at least in appearance 
— and will then commence his approach. One of two things must happen, 
either the two points «re at the same distance from the eye, or one is further 
off than the .other. 

In tha first case, the variation in the height will be the same for both, 
and the method will not succeed. In the second case, the top of the tower 
rifiing higher than tlie point with which it is compared, which we will 
suppose the more distant, their reciprocal distances will vary. Now, on 
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the one hand, it is much more easy to measure the variation where it is 
confined within small limits, than where it becomes relatively a considerable 
quantity. On the other hand, the small apparent movements due to diffe- 
rent causes, and the inevitable errors of observation and instrument, as they 
affect in a like manner both points observed, may all be neglected. Such 
is, shortly, the second method employed by astronomers, the success of 
which has enabled us to determine, with a great exactitude, our distance 
from some of the stars. 

Comparing with the greatest care, and for several years in succession, 
the apparent position of several couples of neighbouring stars, [one of which, 
by virtue of its proper motion, we know to be nearer to us than the other,] 
we have been enabled to determine the visual angle, which the diameter of 
the Earth's orbit subtends at the nearest. We have already dealt with the 
results of this method of observation. 

Such are, in their most elementary form, the methods employed by 
astronomers in measuring celestial distances. If, by means of the foregoing 
explanations we have been ehabled to convince our readers of the certainty 
of the results, and to dispel the doubts which some among them may have 
entertained on the possibility of the solution of this problem, our end is 
gained. But it must be fairly stated that, if the spirit or pnndple of the 
methods be easy to comprehend, the practical working out of them is ex- 
tremely difficult ; all the resources of the mathematical sciences, all the most 
precise astronomical knowledge, so patiently accumulated during so many 
centuries, all the precision of our measuring instruments, have been indis- 
pensable for arriving at their exact solution. We have said nothing of the 
talent of observation, the sagacity, and sometimes the genius, of the philo- 
sophers who have employed them. 



II. 

ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

VISIT TO AN OBSERVATORY. 

iDslruTnents for obtaining Magnified Images of Celestial Objects — The Astronomical 

Telescope Newtonian, Herschelian, Gregorian, and Silvered- Glass Reflectors — 

Instruments used in Observatories : Transit Circle, Equatorial. 

The surprise and admiration excited hy a description of the marvels 
which astronomers have discovered in the depths of the heavens are always 
accompanied hy a strong desire to see for oneself. Hence arises a very 
pardonable curiosity to know more of the instruments hy means of which 
the circle of our knowledge of these magnificent phenomena is being 
continually widened. Telescopes, both refractors and reflectors, are eagerly 
sought after ; hut those most frequently met with are ordinarily so small, 
that when we compare them with the large instruments now used in obser- 
vatories the sentiment of curiosity is rather over-excited than satisfied. 
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We have mentioned Observatories — Temples of the most sublime of 
the sciences which in the eyes of the profane, that is, of a large majority 
of the public, are looked upon as mysterious sanctuaries where, in the 
silent night and away from the busy hum of men, philosophei^ are in 
intimate communication with the innumerable worlds which people the 
Universe. How many there are among us, — we speak of those interested 
in science, — anxious to inspect one of them if even cursorily. In order, 
therefore, to do what we can to satisfy this wish, we give in this last 
chapter a short description of the principal instruments to be found in 
them. 

We may divide astronomical instruments into three distinct classes : — 

Those which serve to increase the power of the human eye, or, in 
other words, to lessen distances. Such are telescopes, divided into 
refracting and reflecting telescopes, or, as they are called, Refradori and 
Reflectors ; 

Those which have for their object the measurement of angles, and by 
means of which we determine the positions of the stars ; Divided Circles 
and Micrometers are the principal instruments in this class, and they are 
always used in conjunction with telescopes ; 




Fig. 186.— Thooretlcal Section of the Astroboxnical Telescope. 

Lastly, those which enable us to estimate time with all the precision 
requisite in astronomical calculations [that is, to the tenth part of a 
second] ; such are Astronomical Clocks and Chronometers, 

We must limit ourselves here to the first class, those which, by giving 
us a magnified image of the object, bring it apparently nearer to us, and 
thus assist our sight. By reason of its etymology (r^Xg, far, and erxwrtJV, 
to see), the term Telescope is applied to all those instruments which fulfil 
this condition, whatever be their construction. 

In Refractors, the light is made to pass through a combination of 
lenses, called the Object-glass, and is refracted, or bent, to the focus. In 
Reflectors, the rays are received on a mirror, or Speculum, and are reflected 
to the focus. This is the fundamental distinct'on between the two classes : 
in both the atrial image formed at the focus is examined in the same 
manner. 

The following description will enable us to understand the specific 
character, which we have thus defined in such a general manner. 

The Astronomical Telescope is a refractor formed, as we have seen, 
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of two system? of lenses, one held in position by a cylindrical tube ; the 
one turned towards the object is termed the Object-glass, and on it falls 
the beam of rays emitted by the object viewed ; this is grasped by the 
object-glass, and made to converge, at a certain distance behind it, to a 
spot called the focus, where it forms an image of the object observed. 
This image a 6 in the figure, is examined by the aid of a magnifier, in 
precisely the same manner as a naturalist examines an insect or a plant. 
The eye, in looking at the image of the object by means of this lens — 
which again may be and generally is a combination of lenses — observes it 
magnified, and can examine its details. Hence it is called an eye-piece. 

Such is in principle the construction of an Astronomical Telescope. . 
It must be observed that it is not the object itself which is observed by 
means of the eye-piece but its image, and it ^is the image alone which is 
magnified. 

[A word now as to the power of the telescope, and, first, as to its 
illuminating power. The aperture of the object-glass, that is to say, its 
diameter, being larger than that of the pupil of our eye, its surface can 
collect more rays than our pupil; if this surface be a thousand times 
grater than that of our pupil, it collects a thousand times more light, and 
consequently the image which it forms at its focus is a thousand times 
brighter than the image thrown by the lens of our eye on to our retina. 

Having this image at the focus, the magnifying power of the telescope 
comes into play. This, in the general opinion, is the most important 
element of power. It varies with the eye-piece employed, the ratio of the 
focal length of the object-glass to that of the eye-piece giving its exact 
amount. Bearing in mind that what an astronomer wants is a good clear 
image of the object observed, we shall at once recognise that magnifying 
power depends upon the perfection of the image thrown by the object-glass 
and upon the illuminating power. If the object-glass does not perform 
its part properly, a slight magnification blurs the image, and the telescope 
is useless. Hence, many large telescopes are inferior to much smaller ones 
in the matter of magnifying power, although their illuminating power is 
so much greater. Hence, again, the immeasurable superiority of refractors 
over reflectors in this particular ; for, although by virtue of their illumi- 
nating power they are admirably adapted for observations of nebulaa, 
where the best definition of the image is required, they are found sadly 
wanting. 

There is another matter to be mentioned. In the case of stars, 
— which, by reason of their immense distance, appear as points, — no 
increase in the size of the disk, except the one mentioned further on, 
follows the application of higher magnifiers ; with planets this is different ; 
each increase of power increases the size of the image, and therefore 
decreases its brilliancy, as the light is spread over a larger area. Hence 
the magnifying power of a good telescope is always much higher for stars 
than for planets, although at the best, it is always limited by the strte of 
the air at the time of observation.] 

If the material of which the object-glasses are composed is equally 
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pure, and their definition equally fine, those with the largest apertures 
possess the greatest magnifying power. 

To return to the object-glass. It is composed generally of two lenses, 
in juxtaposition, or nearly so, one bi -convex, the croum, the other bi -concave, 
the flint. This combination is required to destroy the chromatic aberra-' 
tion, which, without it, would surround the image with a halo of coloured 
light, and destroy the purity of the image. The eye-piece also is composed 
generally of two or more separate lenses, the object of which is to reduce 
the distortion of the image as seen through a single lens, and to increase 
the field of view. 

In fig. 186 is given a section or interior view of an astronomical 
telescope, similar to the one figured in fig. 187. 

[Among the most remarkable and j)owerful refractors of the present 
day, we may mention that at Chicago, of 18 J inches aperture, the work 
of the celebrated American optician, Alvan Clark, and those of Pulkowa 
and Cambridge, U.S., each of 15 inches aperture, from the atelier of 
Merz, the successor of the celebrated Fraunhofer. \Miile we write, our 
English opticians, Messrs. Cooke and Sons, are mounting an object-glass 
which they have just completed, of the enormous aperture of 25 inches, 
which at one bound surpasses almost our most sanguine hopes, and restores 
England to the place it held in the optical art in the time of DoUond.] 




Fig. 187. — Section of the ABtronomical Telescope. 

We now come to the Reflector, which, as we have seen, differs from 
the refractor in having a concave mirror to reflect light, instead of an 
object-glass to refract it The mirror requires to be ground and polished 
^-ith the most consummate care and skill as its surface is not spherical, as 
are those of object-glasses, but parabolic 

The arrangement of the mirror and the eye-piece is of course different 
from that adopted in the refractor, as the mirror is opaque, and its 
concavity must be turned towards the sky. We give three sections of 
reflectors of different constructions as designed by their inventors, Newton, 
Qregory, and Herschel. 

In the first of these instruments (fi^g. 188) the luminous rays, after 
reflexion from the principal speculum M, are again reflected from a 
smaller one m, inclined at an angle of 45^, in such a manner as to throw 
the beam to the side of the tube, to which is fixed the eye-piece, which 
performs, as we have said, the functions of a magnifier. Thus, in Newton s 
construction, the observer is placed sideways, at a right angle to the 
direction of the rays which enter the telescope. 

In the Gregorian form (fig. 189) the great speculum is pierced at its 
centre, and the aperture holds a tube containing the eye-piece : the small 
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mirror is placed in front of the large one, its reflecting surface opposite to 
it and perfectly parallel. There is, therefore, a doable reflexion, as in the 
Newtonian 'form, but the eye of the observer is directed to the object 
viewed. This double reflexion naturally much enfeebles the light. 

The * front- view* reflector, — Herschers form (fig. 190), — has not 
this disadvantage ; there is but one mirror M, inclined at the bottom of 
the tube in such a manner as to throw the image to the lower edge of the 




Fig. ISS.— Newtonian Reflector. 

end of the tube turned towards the object. This arrangement is only 
good in the case of large specula, because the observer, who is compelled 
to turn his back to the object observed, cuts oflf part of the beam of light 
by his head. 

In reflectors, the loss of light by reflexion is much greater than that 
caused by absorption in refractors ; so that with equal apertures the illu- 
minating power, and therefore the magnifying power, of reflectors are 
very much less. 
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Fig. 180.->-Oregorian Beflector. 

Some years ago a skilful physicist, M. L^n Foucault, who is so well 
known from his delicate experiments on the velocity of light and his 
invention of the gyroscope, suggested the construction of glass mirrors, 
coated with an exceeding thin film of silver, chemically deposited, an 
arrangement which would much reduce the price of telescopes and would 
render their polishing extremely easy. We reproduce here (Plate XXIV) 
the magnificent instrument he has constructed for the Observatory of Paris 
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(it has subsequently been removed to Marseilles). This reflector is eoU- 
structed on the Newtonian principle. 

Among the remarkable reflectors at present in use, we must mention 
that constructed by the Earl of Rosse, and erected at Parsonstown, in 
Ireland. This colossal instrument is of 60 feet focal length, and the mirror 
is f> feet in aperture. We have seen what good use the illustrious constructor 
of this, instrumental marvel has made of it in discovering new nebulse, 
which had resisted all feebler efforts. The instrument cost 12,000?. 
Plate XXIII gives, according to the * Speculum Hartwellianum/ views 
both of the telescope and of the structure which supports it and permits its 
proper handling. 

Nowadays, when the heavens are explored in all parts by tried 
observers, provided with the most perfect instruments, it becomes more 
and more difficult to add to our knowledge of the physical constitution 
of our system and of the other sidereal systems. While the telescope wis 
young, very small instruments were sufficient to secure the most glorious 
discoveries. Galileo saw the satellites of Jupiter by means of a telescope 
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Pig. 190.— • Front View* Reflector. 

which magnifled seven times ; and never used one which magnified more 
than thirty -two times. Let us add, lest amateurs should be discouraged, 
. that a small telescope of less than three inches aperture, and with magnify- 
ing powers varying from 60 to 300 times, is sufficient to enable one 
to pursue useful investigations. M. Goldschmidt discovered fourteen 
minor planets with a telescope such as we have described ; and he has 
seen- the satellite of Sirius with it also. 

[We are glad to know that in England the number of medium-sized 
refractors, by which so much good work has been done, is rapidly 
increasing. The illustrious Secchi, we think, has too hastily condemned 
small telescopes; and — ^bearing in mind the double-star w^ork done by 
the Rev. W^. R. Dawes with a small telescope, and the maps of the Moon 
and Mars we owe to the observations of Beer and M&dler, who used a 
smaller instrument still — the increase in the use of even small telescopes is 
a subject for much congratulation. 

In this climate of ours, which by the way is not so bad, astronomically 
speaking, as some Anglophobes would make it, a 6 -inch glass is doubtless 
the size which will be found the most constantly useful ; larger aperture 
being frequently not only useless, but hurtful. Still, 4 or 3^ inches are 
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GREAT SILVER-ON-GLASS REFLECTOR. 

Couitmcted bj H. FoucuilC. 
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apertures by all means to be encouraged ; and by object-glasses of these 
sizes, made of course by the best makers, views of the Sun, Moon, planets, 
and double stars, may be obtained, sufficiently striking to set many seri- 
ously to work, as amateur observers, and with a prospect of doing good, 
useful work. 

Thus in the matter of double stars, a telescope of 2 inches aperture, 
with powers varying from 60 to 100, will show the following stars 
double : 

Polaris. y Arietis. « Geminornm 

c Piscium. ( Herculis. y Leonis. 

ft Draoonis. Z Ursao Majoris. ^ Casslopeee. 

A 4-inch aperture, powers 80-120, reveals the duplicity of 

iS OrioDis. « Lyrse. i Geminorum. 

t Hydrse. ^ Ursoe Miyoris. f Cassiopese. 

t Bodtis. y Geti. t Draconis. 
t Leonis. 

And a 6-inch, powers 240-300, 

• Arietis. X Ophiuchi. t Equulei. 

) Cygni. 20 Draconis. { Herculis. 

82 Ononis. » Geminorum. 

The testing of a good glass refers to two difierent qualities which it 
should possess. Its quality, as .to material and the fineness of its polish, 
should be such that the maximum of light shall be transmitted. Its 
quality, as to the curves, should be such that the rays passing througli 
every part of its area shall converge absolutely to the same point, with a 
chromatic aberration not absolutely nd, but sufficient to surround objects 
with a faint dark blue light. 

The convenient altitude at which Orion culminates in these latitudes 
renders it particularly eligible for observation ; and during the first months 
of the year, our readers who would test their telescopes will do well not to 
lose the opportunity of trying the progressively difficult tests, both of 
illuminating and separating power, afforded by its various doiible and 
multiple systems, which are collected together in such a circumscribed 
region of the heavens, that no extensive movement of their instruments — 
an important point in extreme cases — will be necessary. 

Beginning with S, the upper of the three stars which form the belt, 
the two components will be visible in almost any instrument which may 
be used for seeing them, being of the second and seventh magnitudes, and 
well separated. The companion to 0, though of the same magnitude as 
that to d, is much more difficult to observe, in consequence of its proximity 
to its bright primary, a first-magnitude star. Quaint old Kitchener, in 
his work on telescopes, mentions that the companion to Rigel has been 
seen with an object-glass of 2^ -inch aperture; it should be seen, at all 
events, with a 3 -inch. ^, the bottom star in the belt, is a capital test 
both of the dividing and space-penetrating powers, as the two bright stars 
of the second and sixth magnitudes, of which the close double is composed, 
are but just over 2^'' apart, according to Secchi's last measurements. 
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The small star below, which- the late Admiral Smyth/ in bis' charming 
book, * The Celestial Cycle/ mentions as a teat for his object-glass of 5-9 
inches in diameter, is now plainly to be seen in a 3^-. The colours of this 
pair have been variously stated, Struve dubbing the sixth magnitude — 
which, by the way, was missed altogether by Sir John Herschel — r 
* olivaceasubrubicuhda/ 

That either oor modem . opticians . contrive to admit more light by 
means of a superior polish imparted to the surfaces of the object-glaBS, or 
that the stars themselves are becoming brighter, is again evidenced by the 
point of light, preceding one of the brightest stars in the system, com- 
posing <f. This little twinkler is now always to be seen in a 3 J -inch, 
while the same authority we have before xjuoted — Adniiral Smyth^^-sp^aks 
of it as being of very difficult vision in his instrument of much larger 
dimensions. In this very beautiful compound system there are no less 
than seven principal etars ; and there are several other faint ones in the 
field. The upper very faint companion of >. is a delicate test for a 3^ -inch, 
which aperture, however, will readily divide the closer double of the prin- 
cipal stars, which are about 5'^ apart. 

These objects, with the exception of ^, have been given more to test the 
space -penetrating than the dividing power ; the telescope's action on 52 Ono- 
nis will at once decide this latter quality. This star, just visible to the naked 
eveDiT a £he' night, to the right of a line joining a and 6. is a very cloae 
double. The components, of the sixth magnitude, are separated by leas 
than two seconds of arc, and the glass which shows a good white black 
division between them, free from all stray light, the spurious disk being 
perfectly round, and not too large,. is. hy no means to be despised. 

The ' spurious disk,** which a fixed star presents, as seen in the tele- 
scope, is an effect' which r^ults from the passage of the light through the 
object-glass ; and it is this appearance which necessitates the use of tha 
largest apertures in the observation of close double stars, as the size of the 
star's disk varies, roughly speaking, in the inverse ratio of the aperture of 
the object-glass. 

Then, again, we have a capital test-object in the great ' Fishmouth * 
Nebula, by far the most glorious of its class in the Northern hemisphere, 
and surpassed only by that surrounding the variable star fi Arg£k3 in the 
Southern. And although, of course, the beauty and vastuess of this 
stupendous and remote nebula increase with the increased power of the 
instrument brought fo bear upon it, a large aperture is not needed to render 
it a most impressive and awe-inspiring object to the beholder. In an ordi- 
nary 5 -foot achromatic, many of its details are to be seen under favourable 
atmospheric conditions. Those who are desirous of studying its appearance, 
as seen in the most powerful telescopes, are referred to the plate in Sir 
John Herschers * Results of Astronomical Observations at the Cape of 
Good Hope,' in which all its features are admirably delineated, and the po- 
sitions of loO stars which surround $ in the area occupied in the Nebula, 
laid down. 

This star, to which we wish to call especial attention, is situate (see 
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fig. 189) opposite the bottom of the * fauces/ the name given to the inden* 
tation which gives rise to the appearance of the * fish's mouth.' This object, 
which, as we have seen, has been designated the ' trapezium,' from the 
figure formed by its principal components, consists, in fact, of six stars, the 
fiilh and sixth (9/ and a') being excessively faint. Our previous remark, 
relative to the increased brightness of the stars, appKes here with great 
force ; for the fifth escaped the gaze of the elder Hersohel, armed with 
his powerful instruments, and was not discovered till 1 826, by Strnve, who, 
in his turn, missed the sixth star, which, as welil as the fifth, has 
been seen in modem achromatics of such small size as to make all com- 
parison with the giant telescopes used by these astronomers ridiculous. 

Sir John Hersehel has rated y and a' of the twelfth and fourteenth 
magnitudes — the latter requires a high power to observe it, by reason of 
its proximity to a. Both these stars have been seen in an ordinary 5-foot 
•achromatic, by Cooke, of 3f -inches aperture, a fact speaking volumes for 
the perfection of surface and polish attained by our modem opticians. 

Observations should always be commenced with the lowest power, 
gradually increasing it until the limit of the aperture, or of the atmospheric 
condition at the time, is reached : the former being taken as equal to the 
number'ofhundredths of inches which the diameter of the object-glass con- 
tains. Thus, a 3 f -inch object-glass, if really good, should bear a power 
of 375 on double stars where light is no object ; the planets, the Moon, 
&C., will be best observed with a much lower power;. 

It is always more or less dangerous to look at the Sun directly with a 
telescope of any aperture above two inches, as the dark glasses, without 
which the observer would be at once blinded, are apt to melt and crack 
from the concentrated heat We must, however, except the cases in which 
a Dawes' solar eye-piece is employed, its smaller field of view, and conse- 
quently reduced beam admitted to the eye, obviate the objections attaching 
to direct vision. 

A diagonal reflector, however, which reflects an extremely small per- 
centage of light to the eye, and by reason of its prismatic form refracts the 
rest away from the telescope, affords a very handy method of solar 
observation. When this is used, it is possible even to light a cigar at the 
focus, while the Sun is observed in the most satisfactory manner by the 
rays intercepted by the reflector. 

Care should be taken that the object-glass is properly adjusted. This 
may be done by observing the image of a large star out of focus. If the 
light be not equally distributed over the image, or the diiTraction rings are 
not circular, the screws of the cell should be carefully loosened, and that 
part of the cell towards which the rings are thrown very gently tapped 
with wood, until perfectly equal illumination is arrived at. This, however, 
should only be done in extreme cases ; it is here espedally desirable that 
we should let well alone.] 

We will now describe some of the most important work carried on in 
observatories. One of the first rooms we enter, — we suppose ourselves in 

K £ 
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the Paris Observatory ,-r-ia that in which the mendisK iuetrutpaDta art 
placed. Heve tt once onr attention ia riveted by teleacopea, divided- eirdea, 
-and clocks, that is to say, by inatruinents which amfltfy.our vision, mew- 
flUre angles and positions, and measure and divide tiine.i ' 

Three IfleBCOpee, of which one is fixed in the centie' of a large circk, 
attached to a wslj at the. end of the room, and 6f. which Aie itesleBl;ia tim 
moat modern ftnd the most powerful, have all the eamo allotted task, l;lut of 
showing us with precisioa the moment at which the stare pitssithrongfa the 
l>l«ne of the meridian, and of measuring their .ai^nlar diMaufjes tram tla 
.zenith, whence their position with regard to the oelestial eqiutor can be 
deduced. ■'.■.: 

' The first iustmrnent is styled a mufal cit<cle,'.Q» others are-: tnuitt'f 
imtrumtiitt. • ■ ■' 

In all these instruments the telescopes are Airuiged to :tum freely Ait 

their axes, placed horizontally in a direction east .and west, ot perpendicBM 

larly. to the plane of the meridian. The axis of es«h telescope, ther«foia, 

never leaves this plane ; and as the daily movement of the ;£arth brings 

— by turns all the stars on the. meridian, it is always po^ 

aible to observe the exact instant of the trassitiocpaaaagv, 

iof one of them through this plane. To- itader. this 
observation easy, the transit instrumeota are.'profiiled 
with a series of fine spider webs placed at the'focite'; 
these are shown in f^. 191. The higher the pomr 
employed, the more rapidly does the star iboviB itcroM 
the field of view, and the more necessary does it beookoB 
:to notice the exact iastant at which the star passes behind the difEmnt 
,' wires,' as they are called, the error of observation being diminishei by 
-taking the mean of the times of the transits serosa all «f them. 

We see in Plate XXV, by .the side of the meridian instruments, two 
astronomical clocks regulated to sidereal time and beating sidereal secoads. 
The noise of the beat is sufficient to enable the observer to follow the time ; 
this he estimatee to within a tenth of a second, in snoh a manner as to 
know most exactly the instant of transit when it takes place betweeu two 
sucoeasive beats. 

. Visitors will scarcely core to regulate their watches by the time kept 
hy these clocks, which, as we have before said, is sidereal, or star, lima, 
.reckoning throughout twenty-four hours, the transit of the fijistjpoint ot 
Aries being the star-point. 

The mural circle consists of a metallic circle divided into degrees and 
fract4ons of a degree, and placed in the meridian. A movable telescope 
attached to its centre allows us to observe a star at the moment of transit ; 
.the direction of the telescope shows the angular distance between the acthal 
: position of the star and the zenith ; henoe we can conclude its declination, 
the angular distance of the star from the celestial eqUator. 

The mural circle, therefore, serves also as a transit circle ; reciprocally 
we now attach divided circles to transit inBtrnments by meaiu of wUch the 
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zenith distance is measured. The magnificent transits, both on the one 
model, with which both Greenwich and Paris are now endowed, perform 
both these important functions. 

From the transit-room we must now pass to the dome, under which is 
placed the large equatorial of 15 inches aperture. 

As the meridian instruments enable us to observe the stars only for a 
few moments as they are passing the meridian, it becomes necessary to 
have large telescopes to follow them through those regions of the heavens 
through which they are carried by the diurnal movement. 

This desideratum is accomplished by means of the equatorial. 

As we see on Plate XXVI, the telescope is fixed on an axis, on which 
it can move up and down as it were, keeping the same right ascension ; 
this axis is attached to another, paraUel to the axis of the Earth : and 
when this last axis is in motion, the telescope can change its right ascen- 
sion. It is, therefore, also free to move in every direction by a combina- 
tion of these two movements. The other most important parts of this 
instniment are as follows ; firstly, the telescope : then, a divided ciMe, at 
right angles to the declination axis, this measures the declination or the 
fingle distance of a star from the celestial pole a second circle at right 
angles to the polar axis, and thei'efore in the plane of the equator, which 
measures right ascension. 

There is also a clock-work movement, which carries the instrument 
in one direction as fast as the diurnal movement of the Earth is carrying 
it in the other. From this results that, if the telescope be directed towards 
a celestial object, such object can be kept in the field of view for hours. 
This affords a great facility for observations of the planetar}"^ disks, sun- 
spots, the heads of comets, ifec. 

The equatorial may also be used for determining celestial positions, 
the divided circles, which enable us to find stars and other objects in the 
day time, being used for this purpose. 

We would gladly have entered into some particulars of the way in 
which the measurement of angles is accomplished, and of the instruments 
used, of the precision at which astronomers have arrived, thanks to the 
ingenious methods and the progress of mechanical and optical art. We 
should then have referred to micrometers, divided circles, heliometers and 
other instruments employed in observations. But our description of the 
instruments used by astronomers is already long. We must, therefore, 
refer to special treatises those who are desirous of entering more into detail 
in these matters. Our object will have been sufficiently gained if in 
exciting curiosity we have succeeded in giving the desire to study a science 
so capable of elevating the mind, and of affording it the purest and 
noblest enjoyments. 
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Abbott, F., on the variable star d ArgOs, 
313 n.; on the u^})iila, called the 
* Crooked Billet,' surrounding d Ar- 
gus, 351 

Aberration, chromatic, 408, 41^ 

Acceleration of the revolution of Encke's 
comet, 24H, and note 

Aohemar,271, 288, 357 

Achromatic telescopes, 215, 222, 417 

Adams, Prof., his reseai*ches in lunar 
astronomy, 140 ; on the extent of the 
orbit of meteors, 170; on the irregu- 
larities in the motion of Uranus as 
explained by the existence ' of a more 
distai^t planet, 233 

Aerolites, aerosiderites, aerosiderolites, 
173 

Airy, G. B., his calculation of the Moon's 
angular diameter, Ihi ; on the time of 
rotation of Jupiter, 1U9 ; his method 
of solving the problem of the Sun's 
proper motion, 297 ; on the visibility 
of the Pleiades with the naked eye, 314, 
315 ; on the tranBit of Venus for 1882 
as available for correcting the Sun's 
parallax, 399, 403 

Alcor, 277 

Alcyone, 314 

Aldebaran, 271,279,284; spectrum of, 
330 • 

Algol, variation in its brilliancy, 306, 308 

Altar, 287 ; star-cluster in, 320 

Andromeda, 285 ; great nebula in, 332, 
341, 343 ; planetary nebula in, 352, 
353. y Andromedae, a triple star, the 
colours of, 304 

Angelina, 190 

Angle of inclination, 109 

Annular eclipses of the Sun, 152 

Annular nebulae, 335-337 

An tares, 271, 282 

Aphelion, H2 n., 107, 109 

Apogee of moon, 110 ' 

Aquarius, star-cluster in, 319 ; nebula 
in, 355 

Arago, M., illustrates the immensity of 
the Sun's volume, 17 ; on a remarkable 
instance of a solar spot, 30 ; on the 
luminous surface of the Sun, 39 n. ; 
on the polarization of the Sun's light, 
42; on the intensity of the Sun's 
luminous rays, 50, 51: on the habi- 
tability of the Sun, 53 ; on the dia- 
meter of Venus, (19 n. ; on the colour 
uf the zodiacal light, 76 ; on the lu- 
minosity of the same, 81 ; on the dia- 



meter of the Moon, 137 ; on the phe- 
nomena of the eclipse of July 1842, 
155-158 ; on the snow-zones of Mars, 
180 ; on the atmospheric conditions of 
Jupiter, 203 ; on the form of Uranus 
229 ; on the discovery of Neptune, 
234 ; on scintillatiun of stars, 268 : on 
the variation of colours in stars, 305 ; 
on transformations in nebulie, 360. 
References to his * Popular Astronomy,' 
17, et passim 

Ai-cher. 284 

Arcs, 225, 275, 374 

Arcturus, 271, 281 ; its distance from the 
Earth, 292 ; its velocity of movement, 
295 

Areas, Kepler's laws of, 374 

Argelander, F., on the diameter of Ceres, 
192 ; his catalogue of stars visible in 
the horizon of Berlin, 271 ; on the 
number of stars visible with tele- 
scopes, 273 ; his reductions of the po^^i- 
tions of Tycho Brah^'s new star, 311 

Argo, 288 : nebulous stars in, 354. • .Ar- 
gus, 271, 288 ; the variability of, 313 ; 
nebula surrounding, 345, 347, 351 

Ariel, 231 

Arrow, 283 

Asteroids, their position in the solar 
system, 187 ; hypothesis as to their 
existence prior to their discover}', 188 ; 
their orbits and times of revolution 
round the Sun, 190, 191 ; their size, 
193 ; their dimensions compared with 
the Earth, ib. ; their probable num- 
ber, ib. ; maps by which they are dis- 
covered, 194, 195 ; number of, dis- 
covered in respective years, 196 

Astrsea, 189 

Astronomers, why unable to predict the 
approach of comets, 243 ; their clas- 
sification of stars, 270, 271 ; their 
methods and their instruments, 395- 
421 

Astronomical clocks, 406 

Astronomical photography, 32 

Astronomy, its problems and revelations, 
1, 6, 35, 212, 268, 290, 294. 299, 399, 
et passim ; its laws, 368-394 

Atair, 271, 283 

Atlas, 314 

Atmosphere of the Sun and planets, 37, 
63, 93, 94, 156, 157, 182 ; of the stars, 
and the difference in colour effected 
by, 331 

Atmospheric refraction, 90, 226 ; its ef- 
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fects on the appeaannce of the disks 

of the Sun and Moon, 94 
Attraction, laws of, 878, 387 
Auriga, 278 ; nebulous stars in, 353 
Aurora, 60, 75 
Autumn, 106 
Autumnal equinox, 885 
Axis of rotation, 101, 105, 199, 210, 229, 

277, 381 

BaUy's beads, 156, 159 

'Barre,'386 

Beer and Madler, on the atmosphere of 
Mercury, 63 ; on the crescent of Mer- 
cury, 65 ; on the diameter of Venus, 
69 ; on the period of the rotation of 
Venus, 71 ; on lunar physics, J 45, 147 ; 
on the colour of the snow-zones of 
Mars, 180, 182, 183 ; on the rotation, 
spots, and satellites, of Jupiter, 199, 
203, 208 ; small telescope employed by 
them in their researches, 410 

BeUona,]91 

Belt of Orion, 418 

Belts of Jupiter, 200, 201, 203 

Berenice's Hair, 315 ; nebulee in, 355 

Berlin Star-maps, 233 

Bessel, Prof., Zones of, 273 n. ; his mea- 
surement of the distance of the stars 
from the Earth, 291 n. ; suspects the 
existence of a satellite of Sinus, 301 

Betelgeuse, 271, 279; variation in its 
briUiancy, 307 ; spectrum of, 330 

Bianchini on the spots on Venus, 71 

Biela's comet. See Gambart. 

Birt, W. B., on the luminous bands of 
the Moon, 133; on rilles, 134; his 
lunar researches, 147. Notes by, 131, 
132, 134 

Bode's law as to the successive distances 
of the planets, 187,188 

Bolides, or luminous meteors, their na- 
ture, and telescopic appearance, 172 

Bonpland, M., on the star-shower of No- 
vember 1799, 166 

Bond, Prof., W. C., on the divisions of 
the rings of Saturn, 212, 215, 220. 

Bond, Prof., G. P., on cometary enve- 
lopes, 258; on the comet of 1808, ib. ; 
on nebulffi, 342, 347, 348, 351 

Bootes, 281 

* Bore * in the river Severn, 886 

Bourbon, Isle of, topographical relief of, 
130, 181 

Bouvard, M., suspects the existence of a 
planet beyond Uranus, 233 

Bradley, Mr., his discovery of nutation, 
382 n. 

Brah^, Tycho, his discovery of a new 
star, 310, 311: his astronomical dis- 
coveries, 372, 373 

Brorsen's comet, 249 



British Association Catalogue of stars 
visible to. the naked eye, 272 n. 

Browning, J., spectroscope manufactured 
by, 48 ; on a change in the colour of 
the equatorial belt of Jupiter, 203 n. 

BuU, the, 277 

GaUisto, 204 

Cambridge equatorial, 133 

Cambridge, U.S., refractor, 206, 408 

Canes Venatici, 338 

Canopus, 271 

Cope Clouds, 357 

Capella, 271, 278; its distance from the 
Earth, 292 ; its velocity of movement, 
295 

Capocci on sun-spots, 31 ; his observa- 
tions of shooting stars, 166 

Carrington, B. C, his solar researches, 
19, 23, 23 n.; his investigations as to 
the nature of sun-spots, 29 ; on a sin- 
gular appearance seen in the Sun in 
September 1859, 52 

Caasini, on the distance of the Sun, 
15 n.; his observations of Venus, 71 n., 
75 n.; on the zodiacal light, 80, 81 ; on 
the rotation of Jupiter, 199 n. 

Cassiopea, 277. '^ Cassiopeae, a triple 
star, 302 ; « Cassiopeie, 308 

Castor and Pollux, 279 

Celestial distances, how determined, 395- 
405 

Celestial maps, 194 

Celestial objects, instmmentA for ob- 
taining magnified images of, 405-407 

Centaur, 281 ; nebulous stars in, 353. 
« Centauri, 11, 271 ; its distance from 
the Earth, 291 ; is the nearest of all 
the stars, ib..; its velocity of move- 
ment, 295 ; is a double star, 801. 
/S Centauri, 271 ; ivCentauri, star-clus- 
ter near, 318,319 

Centrifugal force, 23, 378, 392 

Cepheus, 278. i Cephei, changes of 
brightness in, 307 

Ceres, 188, 192 

Cetus, constellation in, 363 

Chacomac, M., on the spots and faculs 
on the Sun, 3 1 ; on the brightness of 
the zodiacal light, 76 n. ; his ecliptic 
charts, 194, 272 n.; his discovery of 
eight telescopic planets, ib. ; his esti- 
mate of the number of stars, 273 ; on 
variations in nebul«, 360 n. 

Chaldean shepherds the first astrono- 
mers, 1 

Charles the Fifth, comet of, 253 

Charles's Wain, 276 n. 

Ch^seaux's comet, 238 

Chromosphere, 48 

Chronometers, 406 

Circular nebulic, 334 
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Circumpolar stars, northern, 275 n. ; 

southern, 288, 289 
Glairaut, M., his prediction of the re- 
' appearance of Halley's comet, 244 
Clark, A., discovers a satellite of Sirius, 

301 ; his powerful refractor, 408 
Clocks, astronomical, 406 
Clouds, Great and little, or Magellanic, 

d89 
Clyde, 182, 191 

* Coal Sack,' 322 
Coloured stars, 303-305 
Cometary nebulse, 336, 337 

Comet of 1769, 289 5 of 1811, 253, 254 ; 
of 1843, 254; of 1862, 254, 257; of 
1861, 258 

Comets, their elongated orbits, 7, 236 ; 
their aspect, 237 ; sometimes tailless, 
ib.; their heads, nucleus, and tails, 238; 
form part of the solar system, ib. ; 
inclination of their orbits, 238, 241 ; 
of short period, 242-250 ; elements of, 
249 ; of long period, 250-262 ; their 
number, 250; their velocity, 253 ; their 
visibility to the naked eye, ib. ; their 
physical constitution, 257 ; their light, 
267, 258 ; possibility of the Earth 
coming in contact with, 258-261; 
their mass and density, 262; spec- 
troscopic observations of, 262 

Conical nebulae, 336, 337 

Ooqjunction, superior and inferior, 58, 
177,197,210,234,885 

Constellations, or groups of stars, 4, 
274r-289; view of, how affected by 
change of latitude, 275 

Cooke and Sons, astronomical instru- 
ments manufactured by them, 48, 408 

Copernicus, his astronomical discoveries, 
15 n., 22, 372 

Cornelius Gemma (comet of 1577), 239 

Corona, 47, 50, 157 

Corrugations, 32 

Crab nebula in Taurus, 348 

* Crooked Billet,' the name given to the 

nebula in n Arg&s, 351 

Crucis, • and fi, 271 

Curves described by the planets around 
the Sun, 9 

Cygnus, nebulous stars in, 853. 61 
Cygni, the first star whose distance 
from the Earth was determined, 291, 
292 ; its velocity, 295 ; is a double 
star, 300 ; distance between the two 
stars which compose it, 301 ; its 
weight, 301 

D'Alembert, his researches in gravita- 
tion, 382 

D'Arrest, M., on the common origin of 
the minor planets, 187 ; inquiry whe- 
ther the star discovered by him was 



that seen by Tyoho Brah^ in 1572, 
311 ; on variations in nebulae, 860 n. 

D'Art-est's comet, 249 

Daubree, his collection of meteorites in 
the Natural History Museum of Paris, 
175 

Davis, Captain, measurement of sun- 
spots, 26 

Dawes, Rev. W. B., his researches in 
solar astronomy, 19, 25, 33, 84, 44 ; 
on Jupiter and its satellites, 204. 
208 n. ; on Saturn and its rings, 21&, 
219 ; telescope of small power em- 
ployed by him, 410. Note by, 208 

Day, how produced, 380 

De La Rue, W., his researches in solar 
physics, 19 ; his labours in astrono- 
mical photography, as applied to the 
Sun, 32, 41, 46, 50, 51 ; on the Moon's 
angular diameter, 119 ; on lunar pho- 
tography, 147 ; on the origin of 
Rally's beads, 157 ; on the results of 
the 'Himalaya' eclipse expedition, 
161 ; his drawing of Jupiter, 200 

De La Rue, Stewart, and Loewy, on sun- 
spots, 45 

Denebola, 281 

Density of planets, 66, 90, 186, 208, 235 

Derfaam, Mr., on the brightness of the 
zodiacal light, 76 

Descartes, his theory of the cause of 
tides, 385 

De Vico, observations of Venus, 71 n. 75 

De Vice's comet, 242 

Digits, 155 

Dione, 221 

Direct movement of comets, 242 

Disks of stars, 269 

Diurnal rotation, 225, 274, 277, 285 

Divided circles, 406 

Donati's comet, 251, 254, 255 

Doradus, nebula in, 845, 348 

Dragon, the, 277, 278 ; nebula in, 361 

Drummond's oxyhydrogen lamp, 25 

Dumb-bell nebula, 343, 344 

Dunkin,£.,on the movement of the solar 
system through space, 297 

• 

Earth, its movements of rotation and 
revolution, 8 ; proportion of the force 
of the Sun received by it, 10 ; its dis- 
tance from the Sun, 14 ; its satellite, 
81 ; its appearance as suspended in 
space, ib. ; its spheroidal form, 83; 
its dimensions, 88, 89 ; distribution of 
oceans and continents on its surface, 
89 ; its volume and weight, 89, 90 ; 
density of its atmosphere, 90; its 
diurnal movement, or rotation, 8, 95« 
97 ; its revolution round the Sun, 
8, 95, 96, 99; difference between its 
sidereal and solar days, 96, 97 ; rapid- 
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ity of its rotation varies with latitade, 
08 ; invariability of the position of the 
poles of rotation on its surface, ib.; 
length of revolution, 99 ; dimensions 
of its orbit, ib. ; its velocity of move- 
ment, ib. ; its seasons, 101, 102, 105 ; 
its climate, 101, 107,108; its zones, 
101, 108; its mass, 879; investiga- 
tions into its primitive fluid state, 
891 ; its antiquity, ib.; its distance from 
the Moon, 897 

Earthquake phenomena, 131 n. 

Ebb, 887 

Eclipses, theory of, 148; precision with 
which they are calculated by astro, 
nomers, 154, 164 ; of Jupiter's satel- 
lites, 205; of Saturn's satellites, 227 

Ecliptic, 9, 881 

Ecliptic charts, 194, 272 

Egeria, 189, 191 

Ellipse, 241, 872 

EllipUcity of the Earth and other planets, 
86, 198, 209 

Elongated ellipses of comets, 288 

Emersion, 205 

Enoeladus, 212, 221 

Encke's comet of short period, 247, 248 ; 
acceleration of its revolution, and its 
probable consequence, 248, and note 

Envelopes of comets, 258 

Equator, 890 

Equatorial, great, of Paris, 421 

Equatorial stars, 275 n. 

Equatorial zone, constellations in the, 
279, 280 

Equinox, 105 

Equinoxes, precession of the, 880 

Equinoxial spring-tides, 385 

Eridanus, 279 

Europa, 204 

Eurydice, 189, 191 

Excentricity, 65 n. 

Exchanges, theory of, 43 

Eye-piece, 408 

Fabricius, his discovery of sun-spots, 22 

FaculsB on the surface of the Sun, 31 

Falling or shooting stars, 8 

Faye, M., on the researches on the 
fringes of earth>waves during eclipses, 
161 ; on attraction and repulsion, 
248 n., 258; his calculation of the 
mass of Donati's comet, 261 

Fish-mouth nebula, 348; a good test 
object for star-observers, 414 

* Fixed stars,' the term now abandoned, 
4, 269, 274, 294 

Flattening at the poles of planets, 391 

Flint of object glasses, 408 

Flood-tides, 384, 385 

Flora, 189, 190 

Flow, 387 



Foci, 373 

Focus of the curve, 65 n. 

Fomalhaut, 271 

Foucault, M. Leon, his researches on 

the velocity of light, 291 n. ; his 

silver-on-glass reflector, 409, 411 
Frankland, Dr., his researches into the 

nature of light, 42 n. ; on the past 

history of the Moon, 140 
Fraunhofer, the first to apply EirchhofiTs 

law to the stars, 330 
Freia, 189 

Frigid or circumpolar zone, 108 
* Front- view ' reflector ( Herschel's form ) , 

409 

Galaxy. See Milky Way. 

Galileo discovers the phases of Venus, 
68 n. ; on the telescopic aspect of 
Saturn, 212 ; hb discovery of the law 
of. gravity, 371, 372. 377 

Galle, Dr., discovers Neptune in the 
place indicated by theory, 233 

Gambart's or Biela's comet, 248 ; its 
division into two, 250 

Ganymede, 204 

Gauges of the heavens. Sir W. Her- 
schel's, 363 

Gaurisankar of the Himalayas, 66 

Gemini, nebulous stars in, 354 

Geology, its teachings, 391 

Giraflte, the, 278 

Goldschmidt, M., his observations and 
discovery of minor planets, 191 ; of a 
companion of Sirius, -301 ; his tele- 
scope one of small power, 410 

Granules or granulations, 33 

Gravitation, the universal law of, 379; 
elliptidty of orbits caused by, 382; 
the cause of tides, 387 

Gravity on the surface of the Earth, 
376; law of the diminution of the 
force of, with increased distance, 378 ; 
effect of the Earth's on the Moon, 
378, 879 

Groat Bear, 276; its body, tail, and 
pointers, ib. 
' Great Dog, 279 

Gregorian reflector, 409 

Grove, Mr., on recent observations of 
the Moon, 147 

Gruitheisen, 134 n., 143 

Gyroscope, 409 

Halley,on utilising the transits of Venus 
to determine the Sun's parallax, 400, 

. 401 n. 

Halley's comet, 244 ; its return in 1750 
and 1835, ib. 

Hansen, M., on the Sun's parallax, 
14 n. ; on the conditions of the iuvi- 
sible side of the Moou, 140; suspects 
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a more distant planet than Uranus, 
233 

Harding, Mr., his drawings of the 
Pleiadefl and Hyades, 314, 316 

Heat, laws of, the same as those of light, 
62 

Heavens, wonden of the, 1, 268, 274; 
structure of, 363 

Heights above the sea, measurement of, 
401 

Heis, M., of Munster, 76 n., 79 n. ; his 
powers of sight, 271 n. 

Heliocentric longitude, 179 

Heliometers, 421 

Helmholtz, his theory, as to the distri- 
bution of heat, 53 n., 99 

Henderson, Prof., on the parallax of the 
stars, 291 n. 

* Hencoop,' 815 

Hercules, supposed movement of the 
solar system to a point in, 295;* ne- 
bula in, 361. n and Z Herculis, star- 
cluster in, 318 

Herschel, Sir W., on solar physics, 26, 
32, 34, 51 ; on the diameter of Venus, 
69 ; on the diameter of Ceres, 192 ; on 
the time of rotation of Jupiter, 199 n. ; 
on the relative brightness of Jupiter's 
satellites, 207 ; discovers two satellites 
of Saturn, 212 ; on the rings of Sa- 
turn, 217 ; discovers Uranus, 228 ; his 
20-feet reflector, 273 ; his views of the 
structure and dimensions of the Milky 
Way, 363, 365; his gauges of the 
heavens, 363 ' 

Herschel, Sir John, on the distance of 
the Earth from the Sun, 15 u. ; his 
experiments on light, 25 ; on the struc- 
ture of the Sun, 34, 42, 52 ; on Mars, 
178 ; on the discovery of Neptune, 233 ; 
on a group of coloured stars in the 
Southern Cross, 305 ; on nebulas, 
334-338, 343, 347, 351-853, 355; on 
the Magellanic Clouds, 358, 359 

Herschel, Alex., researches into the 
height, weight, and velocity of shoot- 
ing stars, 171 

Herschel, Lieut., on the spectrum of the 
Sun's prominences, 47 

Hesperides, 315 

Hevelius, 15 n. 

High-water, 384 

Himalaya Eblipse Expedition, 161 

Hind, J. R., on the colour of variable 
stars, 308 ; on variations in nebulee, 
360 n. 

HipparchuSy the precession of the equi« 
noxes discovered by him, 143 n., 381 

Hodgson, R., on a curious appearance 
seen in the Sun, 52 

Horizon, 275 

Huggins, Dr., his analysis by the spec- 



trum of sun-spots, 48, 47, 49 ; of 
Tempel's comet, 171 ; of comets, 262; 
of nebule, 361 

Humboldt, Baron, on the Sun's influ- 
ence on the Earth, 58, 54; on the 
zodiacal light, 76, 79, 81; on the 
structure of the Moon, 184, 139 ; on 
the number and height of shooting- 
stars, 166, 171; on the absenoe of 
scintillation of stars in tropical re- 
gions, 268 ; on the visibility of stara, 
272 ; on changes to be efibcted by the 
Sun's motion through space, 297 ; on 
the trapezium of Orion, 299 ; on the 
Milky Way, 327; on the Magellanie 
Clouds, 3.')8, 859 

Huygfaens, his explanation of the rings 
of Saturn, 212, 217 ; his discovery of 
the great nebula in # Orionis, 382 n. 

Hyperbola, 24 L, 242 

Hyades, 279, 315 

Hydrogen, absence of, in some stars, 
330, 331 

Hyperion, 221 

Ideal views of the phases of Saturn* 

224, 225, 226, 227 
n Signor Astone (Comet of 1500), 2dd 
Immersion, 205 
Inaccessible points, how to measure the 

distance of, 395-400 
Incandescence, 39 ; of the primitive 

Earth, 891 
Incandescent gas, 42 
lo, 204 
Irradiation, 71 

Janssen, M.. his spectroscopic observa- 
tions during the eclipse of August 
1868, 47 ; succeeds in seeing the solar 
prominences when the Sun is not 
eclipsed, ib. 

Japetus, 221 

Jones, Mr., on the zodiacal light, 76 n. 

Jordano Bruno, on the movement of 
rotation of the Sun, 22 

Juno, 191 

Jupiter, the largest of the planets, 196 ; 
its distance from the Earth and Sun, 
196, 197; its orbit, 197; its real and 
apparent dimensions, ib.: its dimen> 
sion compared with that of the Earth, 
198 ; its ellipticity, ib.; its movement of 
rotation, 198, 199 ; its days and nights, 
199 ; its years and seasons, 199, 200 : 
its physical constitution, ib. ; its dark 
and light belts, 200, 201; its mass 
and density, 203 ; its atmosphere, ib. ; 
ito four satellites or moons, 196, 204, 
205 ; eclipses of its satelliies, 205 ; di- 
mensions, volume, and brightness of 
its satellites, 207 
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Kaiser, on the day of Mars, 185 n. 

Kepler, his laws of the universe, 8, 209, 
248 n., 374, 398, 399 ; on the distance 
of the San from the Earth, 1& n.; on 
the rotation of the Sun, 22 ; suspects 
the existence of a planet between 
Mars and Jupiter, 187 ; on the infinite 
number of comets, 280 

Kew Observatory, sun-pictures taken at, 
32, 41 

Kitchener, Mr., on the visibility of the 
companion of Kigel, 413 

Kirchhoff, M. , his hypothesis of the phy- 
sical constitution of the Sun, 41, 329 

Knott and Baxendell, their observations 
of variable stars, 307 

Lacaille, M.^ on the distance of the Sun 
from the Earth, 15 n. 

Lalande, M., on the derivation of the 
word ' Pleiades,' 315 n; 

Lambert, M., his calculation of the 
number of comets, 250 n. ; on the 
possibility of a comet coming in con- 
tact with the Eartl), 258, 261 

Laplace, M., his hypothesis of the origin 
of the solar system, 67, 391-394; on the 
invisible portion of the Moon, 145 ; 
on the distribution of Saturn's rings, 
216, 393 ; on gravitation, 382 . 

Lassell, W., his Satumian discoveries, 
217 ; re>discovery of the satellites of 
Uranus, 230 ; discovers a seventh star 
in i Orionis, 299 

LauRsedat, M., on a singular phenome- 
non in the total solar eclipse in 1860, 
138,157 ; on the effect of a total eclipse 
on plants, 161 

Laussedat and Mannheim, MM., on 
fringes of light in solar eclipses, 161 n. 

Lespiault, M., on the dimensions of 
asteroids, 193 

Le Verrier, M., on the -Sim's parallax, 
12 n.; on the constitution of the solar 
photosphere, 28 ; on the diameter of 
Venus, 69; on the identity of the 
orbit of the meteor, and that of 
Tempel's comet, 170; on the possible 
number of the minor planets, 193 ; the 
discovery of Neptune through his ob- 
servations of the perturbations of 
Uranus, 233 

Liapounov, M., observations on the pos- 
sible changes in the great nebula in 
Orion, 347, 348 n. 

Libration, 122 

Limbs of the Sun, 20, 137 

Light, velocity of, 15, 191, and note 

Light-curve, Ji09 n. 

Lion, the, 271, 280, 281 ; spiral nebula 
in, 339, *}43. /« Leonis, the radiant 
point of the November meteors, 167 



Lion's Heart, 280 

LiUle Bear, 277 

Little Dog, 279 

Lockyer, J. N., observation of son-spots 
and their nature, 83, 43, 45 ; notice of 
his spectroscopic observations of the 
prominences of the Sun without a 
solar eclipse, 47-50 ; on the Sun's 
chromosphere, 48, 157; observations 
of Mars, 181, 182, 183; observations 
of Titan, 228. Lisertions and anno- 
tations throughout the work. 

Lohrman, M., his researches in lunar 
astronomy, 134 n. 

Luminous bands, li^ 

Lunar astronomy, 147 

Lunar craters and mountains, 131-134 

Lunar eclipses, conditions of possibility 
and visibility, 101, 162; partial and 
total, 162, 163; penumbral, 163 n.; 
colour of the disk during, 163, 164 ; 
Sun and Moon sometimes both visible 
in, 164; periodicity of, ib. ; accurate 
calculations of, ib. 

Lunar month, or lunation, 113, 115 

Lunar parallax, 397 

Lunar phases, 385 

Lunar photography, 147 

Lunar topography, 135 

Luni-solar action on tides, 389 

Lynx, the 278 

Lyre, 283 ; nebula in, 336. « Lyrae, its 
distance firom the Earth, 292 

Madler, on the flattening of the poles of 
Uranus, 229. See Beer and Madler 

Magellanic Clouds, their position in the 
southern sky, 289, 356, 357 ; their di- 
vision into Great itnd Small Clouds, 
357; their apparent dimensions and 
physical structure, 357-359 

M^joraxis, 105, 3; 3 

Magnifiers, 407 

Mairan, M., 76, 80, 81 

Mallet, Mr., on the surface of the Earth, 
131 n. 

Man, power of, 1, 176 

Marius Simon, his observations of the 
great nebula in Andromeda, 332 n. 

Mars, the first of the exterior planets, 
176 ; its movement round the Sun, 
170, 177; its orbit and phases, 177, 
178, 179; in opposition, 177; its 
gibbous appearance, 178; its dis- 
tance from the Earth, 178 ; its velo- 
city of motion, 179 ; its apparent and 
real diameters, 180; its reddish ap- 
pearance, ib. ; its snow-zones, 180, 
183 ; its rotation and atmosphere, 
181 ; theories as to its colour, 182, 
183 ; its temperature and meteoro. 
logy, 184, 185; its days, years, and 
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axis of rotation, 185, 186 ; its seasons, 
186 ; its form, density, and mass, ib. ; 
its force of gravity, ib. 

Maskelyne, Dr., his classification of 
meteorites, 173 

Mass of planets, 66, 74, 186, 203, 210, 
379; of the Sun, 263, 379 

Massilia, 190 

Maupertuis, on the effect of a possible 
contact of a comet with the £arth, 

- 261 ; his hypothesis that all sans are 
not spheres, 307 

Maximiliana, 189 

Maxwell, J. C, on the nature of the 
rings of Saturn, 217 

Mayer, M., 99, 143 n. 

Mean level of the sea, 386 

Mean time, 97 

Measurement of distances of inaccessible 
objects, 401 , et seq. 

M^chain's comet, 249 

Mercury, transits of, 25; the nearest 
planet to the Sun, 55, 56 ; considered 
by the ancients to be two distinct stars, 
56 ; its apparent movement, ib. ; its 
phases, 57 ; length of its revolution 
round the Sun, 59 ; its elliptic 
orbit, ib. ; its distance from the 
Sun and Earth, 58, 59; its velocity, 
59; its form and its dimensions, 
60 ; its transit across the Sun's disk, 
60, 61 ; its intensity of light and 
beat, 62 ; its elongated orbit, ib. ; its 
atmosphere, 63 ; length of its day and 
night, 63, 64 ; its seasons and climate, 
64 ; its equatorial belts, 65 ; its 
mountains and volcanoes, 66 ; its mass 
and density, 66 ; force of its gravity, ib. 

Meridian, 96 n. 

Mexico, extensive crevasse in, 134 

Merz, excellence of the astronomical 
instruments manufactured at, 408 

Meteoric rings, the, 165-176 

Meteoric iron, masses of, 174 

Meteors, their position in the solar 
system, 8 ; sporadic, 165 Tsee Shooting 
stars^; luminous (see Bolides), 172 

Meteorites, 8 ; theory as to their func- 
tion in the continuance of solar heat, 
52 ; classitication of, 173 ; microsco- 
pical examination of, and result, 173, 
174; collection of, in museums, 174, 
175 

Micrometers, 11, 406, 421 

Milky Way, its general aspect, 2, 3, 273, 
317, 321, 323; its course through the 
nortlieni and southern constellations, 
322-327, 363 ; its resolvability into 
stars and star-clusters, 327; some por- 
tions of it unfathomable, ib. ; the 
position of the solar system in it, 3, 
303, 364; its dimensions, 365 



Miller and Huggins, their labours in 
spectrum analysis, 330, 331 

Mimas, 212, 221 

Mira Ceti (• Ceti), 285 ; periodical varia- 
Uon in its brilliancy, 306, 308 

Mirrors, Herschel's, 408; Foucaolt's, 
410 

Mitscherlich, M., his experiments on 

• the metallic vapours on the solar sur- 
face, 41 

Moon, its phases, 110, 111, 145, 146 ; iU 
movement round the Earth, 113 ; 
length of lunation, 115; its distance 
from the Earth, 117, 395-397 ; its di- 
mensions, 118, 119; its angular dia- 
meter, 119; its rotation, 121; its as- 
, pect to the naked eye, 123 ; its maria, 
or seas, 123, 127 ; its mountains and 
mountain-chains, 124, 127, 132; vol- 
canic character of its mountains, 127, 
128; its walled plains and craters, 
132, 135; its luminous bands, 133; 
its rilles, 133, 134 ; absence of air and 

- water on its surface, 137 ; the presence 
of an atmosphere doubtful, ib. ; its past 
history, 140 ; hypothesis of its having 
passed through a glacial epoch, 140, 
143; its climate, 143, 144; its days, 
nights, and seasons, 144, 146 ; its li- 
bration, 144, 145 ; extent of the vi- 
sible and invisible portions of it, 145 ; 
question as to the existence of living 
and organised beings on its surface, 
145 ; the Earth as seen from it, 146 ; 
path of its shadow on the Earth, 153, 
154 ; its effects on tides, 384 

Moon Committee, 147 

Moons, number of, revolving round the 
principal planets, 7 

Mountains, lunar, 127, 132 

Movement the common law of all bodies, 
294 

Mural circles, 418 

Nadir, 887 

Nasmyth, Mr., his comparison of the 
pores in the surface of the Sun to 
willow-leaVes, 33 ; his drawings of the 
mountains of the Moon, 128, 129 ; on 
the luminous bands, 133 ' 

Navigators, utility to, of the calculations 
of occultations of stars, 105 

Neap-tides, 385 

Nebuls, 3, 237 n., 316 ; their vast num- 
ber, 332 ; their distribution in the starr}' 
vault, 333 ; their foiTOs : cii-cular, ellip- 
tical, and annular, 334, 335; conical 
or cometary, 336 ; spiral, 338, 339 ; of 
irregulai* form, 341 ; Dumb-bell, 34:j, 
344; planetary, 352-354; intensity of 
their light. 352 ; their physical consti- 
tution, 359-362 ; spectroscopic oliser- 
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yations of, 361; are said to be enor- 
mous gaseous systems, 362 

Nebulffi, double, 355, 356 

Nebulae, multiple, 355, 356; in the 
Great Magellanic Cloud, 356 

Nebulous stars, 353, 354 

Neptune, history of its discovery, 232, 
233 ; its orbit and velocity, 234 ; its 
distance from the Earth, ib. ; its ap- 
parent and real dimensions, ib.; its 
satellite, 234, 235 ; its volume, density, 
and force of gravity, 235 

Newton, Mr., researches into the num- 
ber of meteors, 167 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his theory of gravita- 
tion, 377, 383 

Newtonian reflector, 409 

Noble, Capt., sun-spot with faculs, 32 

Nodes, ascending and descending, 150 

Northern Corona, 281 

Nubecula, M^jor and Minor. See Ma- 
gellanic Clouds. 

Nucleus of comets, 287; of the Sun, 24, 
37 

Nutation, 382 ; effect of, 382, 383 

Oberon, 231 

Object-glass, 406 

.Observatories, their instruments, 406 

Oceultations of stars, 165 

OlberSjDr., discovers Pallas and Ve8ta,188 

Olbers* comet, 249 

Ophiuchus, 281 ; nebula in, 31& 

Opposition, 164, 177, 197, 210, 885 

Orbits of planets, 8, 9, et passim. 

Orion, 277, 280; nebula in, 3; trape- 
zium of, 299 ; an eligible star for ob- 
servers, 413. a Orionis, spectrum of, 
330 ; 4 Orionis, great nebula in, 332, 
348, 349, 381 

Oval nebulflB, 334 

Pallas, 188, 192 

Parabola, 241 

Parallax of the Sun, how determined, 

398 ; of the stars, 404 
Paris Observatory, 418 
Pastorff, M., on sun-^pots, 29, 30 
Pegasus, spiral nebula in, 336. fi Fegasi, 

spectrum of, 330 
Penumbra, 24, 37, 38, 149, 162, 163 
Perigee of Moon, 116 
Perihelion, 62 n., 67, 179 
Perseus, 278; nebulain,353, 361. y Per. 

sei, the radiant point of the meteors 

in August, 167 
Perturbations of planets, 233, 383 
Peters, M., on the identity of the orbit 

of the meteors with that of Tempel's 

comet, 171 ; on the parallax of stars, 

291 n. ; on the orbit of the unknown 

satellite of Sirius, 301 



Petit, M. 39 n., 173 

Phillips, Prof., on faculae in the Sun's 
surface, 31 ; on the height of the pe- 
numbra, 39 n. ; on the possible snow- 
zones in Venus, 75; on the meteoro- 
logy of Mars, 185 
Photography, solar, 32 ; lunar, 147 
Photosphere, 37 

Piazzi, his discovery of Ceres, 188 
Pierce, on the rings of Saturn, 217 
* Pilgrim,' the temporary star of 1572, 

310 
Pisces, planetaiy nebula in, 352; con- 
stellation in, 363 
Plane curve, 374 
Plane of the ecliptic, 9, 381 ; of the 

Moon's orbit, 15 L 
Planets, movements of, 4, 5, 55, 230; 
their velocity, 5: their number, 7; 
their division into smaller, larger, mi- 
nor, 7, 187 ; form, 8; direction of move- 
ments of rotation and revolution, ib. ; 
inclination of the planes of their 
orbits, 9 ; diversities of their condi- 
tion, 109; oceultations of, 165; ex- 
terior or superior, and inferior, 176 ; 
telescopic, 187; ultra- zodiacal, 190 n.; 
elements of their orbits, 373, 374; 
Laplace's theory respecting 391-394 
Planetary perturbations, law of, 233, 

383 
Planetary system. See Solar System. 
Plateau, M., physical experiments by, 
. 393, 394 n. 

Pleiades, 279; supposed to be the centre 
of the movement of the solar system, 
297; a star-group, 314; number of 
■tars visible in it to the naked eye, 
314,315; names of the principal stars, 
315; called by the ancients Hespe- 
rides and Atlantides, 315 n. 
Pole-star, 276, 277 ; how affected by the 
precession of the equinoxes, 381 ; not 
always the same star, ib. 
Polaris, its distance from the Earth, 292 ; 

its velocity through space, 295 
Polarisation of light, 42 
Polariscope, 39 n. 
PoUux, 271 

Polyhymnia, orbit of, 242 
Pons's comet, 249 

Pores, or luminous masses on the sur- 
face of the Sun, 32, 33 
Poulain, M., on fringes of light in solar 

eclipses, 161 n. 
Prsesepe, «315 

Precession of the equinoxes, 381 
Primitive state of the planete, 198, 393 
Prism, its teachings as to the nature of 

a beam of light, 329 
Proctor, B. A.,on the day of Mars, 185 n.; 
on the inclination of the axis of Sa- 
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turn's orbit, 21 1; hypothesis of the con- 
stitution of the mass of Saturn, 217 ; 
on the frequent occurrence of eclipses 
in Saturn, 225, 226; on the condi- 
tions of habitability of Saturn, 226. 
Insertions and annotations, passim 

Procyon, 271, 281 

Prominences seen during solar eclipses, 
157, 158; their shape and height, 
158; visible without there being a 
solar eclipse, 47-50 

Ptolemy, crater of, 180 

Quadratures, tides of the, 177 

Badiant points of the meteors, 167-16^ 

Radii vectores, 373 

Bam, the, 279 

Rays, 320 

Reflectors, 273, 406, 409 

^fraction, 164 

Refractors, 273, 406 ; Alvan Clark's, 408 ; 
Cooke and Sons', ib. 

Regulus, 271 

Respighi, results of his researches into 
the nature of solar prominences, 49 

Retrograde movement of comets, 242 

Revolution, movement of, in bodies con- 
stituting the solar system, 8, 

■Rhea, 221 

Rigel, 271 : visibility of companion of,4l3 

Rilles, 133, 184 

Bice-grains, 38 

Rings of Saturn, their discovery, 212; 
explanation of the theory of, ib. ; the 
division of the, 212, 215 ; their dimen- 
sions, 215 ; hypotheses as to their con- 

' stitution, 217, 218, 294 : their disap- 
pearance, 220, 221 ; eclipses caused 
by, 225, 226, 893, 394 

Roscoe, Prof., on the variations of in- 
tensity of the Sun's chemical rays, 50 

Rosse, Lord, his magnificent telescope, 
369, 410; its revelations in nebular 
astronomy, 335, 336, 338, 389, 340, 
344, 348, 353, 354 

Rotation of bodies constituting the solar 
system, 8, 9 

Sabine, Me^or-Oeneral, his researches 
into terrestrial magnetism, 52 

Satellites, or tertiary bodies, theory as 
to their origin, 393. See Moons, and 
planets. 

Saturn, its unique planetary appearance, 
208; its distance from the Sun and 
Earth, 209; its ellipticity, 209, 210; 
its velocity, ib. ; its mass and volume, 
210, 211; its movements of rotation 
and revolution, 211 : its days, nights, 
and seasons, 211, 212, 213; its. ringA 
and their rotation, 2J2, 219 ; its lumi- 



nous points, 220 ; its satellites, 921, 
227 ; celestial phenomena an seen from, 
223, 224; its atmosphere, 223; ite 
frequent eclipses, 225, 226 

Schiapardli, M., the identity of the 
orbit of meteors with that of Terapel's 
comet, 169, 170 

Schmidt, Dr., his labours In lunar as- 
tronomy, 134 n., 147 n.; on the tele- 
scopic appearance of a luminous me- 
teor, 172, 173 

Schroter, his measurement of a sun- 
spot, 96 ; on the crescent of Mercury, 
65, 66 ; on the time dt rotation of 
Venus, 71 n. ; on the craters of the 
Moon, 134 n. ** 

Schwabe, of Dessau, on the connexion 
between terrestrial -magnetism and 
8un>8pots, 19, 52 

Scorpio, 281 ; star- cluster in, 320 

"Sea, density of, 390 

Seasons, 106 

Secchi, Father, his spectrOscoptcal in^ 
vestigdflons into the UQture of sun- 
spots, 43. 48 ; on the cotnpanion of 
Sinus, 302 ; on the change of form of 
the great nebula in Orion, 851 

Serpent, the, 281 

Shooting-stars, theories as to th^ir cos* 
mical natiue, 165, 167, 168; hnm^ers 
€^^ variable according to dme of year, 
165, 166 ; wiiy called * 9t. Lawrence's 
tears,' 166; remarkable dfspHiys of 
th^m, 166, 167*; their brilliancy and 
colour, 167 ; their radiant pointK, 167, 
168; the period of their crf)it,^169, 
170; their orbit identified. with tliail of 
Tempel's comet, 170; thfeir heights, 
time of flight, velocity, and weight, 171 

Sidereal hour and day, 96 

Sidereal chromatics, 3n8 

Sidereal revolution, 59 n. 

Sirius, 269, 271,292,293, 295 ; discovery 
of a satellite of, 301 ; changes in its 
colour, 305 

Smyth, Admiral, 75, 129, 257. 303, 414 

Sobieski's shield, nebula in, 344 

Solar atmosphere, fnetallic vapours with 
which it is charged, 41 

Solar currents and cyclones, 88, 41i, 44 

Solar eclipses, total, partial, and annular, 
] 52 ; when visible and when ihrisible, 
at certain places, ib. ; of July 18, I860, 
154; importance to the astronomers 
of total, 155,156; Bai1y'sbead8,ib. ; co- 
rona, 156, 157 ; prominences. 167, 158; 
colour of terrestrial objects during, 
158; their influence on animals and 
vegetables. 158-161 * 

Solar heat, intensity of, 14, 51. 52; in 
what manner affected by sun spots, 
52 ; theory as to its permanence, ib. 
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Solar light, theories respecting, 14, 51 
Solar parallax, U n., 398-404 
Solar prominences observed during 
eclipses, 46-48 ; spectroscopic analysis 
ofy 47 ; visibility of, without there be- 
ing an eclipse, 47-50 
Solar spectrum, 48 

Solar spotSi variations in their number, 
form, and relative position, 19-26 ; 
observers of, 19; prove the move- 
ment of rotation of the Sun, 23,24; 
their umbrse and penumbrsB, 24, 25 ; 
their luminous bridges, 25 ; their di- 
mensions, 26; their proper motion, 
29, 44 ; changes in their form, 30, 45 ; 
expienation of, by Wilson, 36, 37 
Solar system, its structure, 4; move- 
ment thro^gh space, 5, 295, 296; 
bodies constituting the, 7, 8; move- 
ments of rotation and revolution, 8 ; 
laws governing the, 94 ; general sur- 
vey of, 263, 264 ; point to which it is 
travelling through space, 296, 297; 
Laplace's theory of the origin of, 891 ; 
originally a nebula, 392 
Solar tides, 389 
Solar tijne, 96i 97 
Solstices, 106, 385 

SouBd, rate at which it travels, 15, 16 
Southern. Cross, 287 ; star-cluster in, 321 
Southern zone, constellations in the, 281 
Spectroscope, experiments with the, 4L 
Spectrum analysis, its teachings as to the 
physical constitiUion of the Sun, 
planets, and nebulae, 41, 828-331 
Spepulom, 406 
Spencer, H, his hypothesis of the physical 

constitution of the Sun, 41, 43-46 
Spiea, 271, 281 
Spider ' wires,' 418 
Spiral nebulffi, .334 
Spring, 106 
Springtides, 385 

Star - clusters, globular and spherical 
form of, 317 ; immense number of 
stars contained in them, 818-320 
Star-groups, 813-317 
Stars, their glory and beauty, 2 ; their 
distribution in the firmament, ib. ; 
fixed (so called), 4, 269 ; wandering, 
4, 269 ; clusters of, 4 ; falling or shoot- 
ing, 8, 165; occultation of, 165; their 
scintillation, 268; the dimensions of 
their diameters not appreciable, 209 
how distinguished from planets, ib. 
dep^rees of their brightness, 269, 270 
their division into magnitudes, 270 
apparent fixity of their relative dis- 
tances, 269 ; number of, visible to the 
naked eye, 271 ; approximate number 
of, visible by telescopes, 273 ; are suns 
and centres of systems, 290, 328, 329 ; 



their distances from the Earth, 291 ; 
are not immovable in space, 294; 
measure of their proper motions, 294, 
295; change in colour, 305; their 
chemical constitution, 328-331 

Stars, coloured, 803, 304 ; double or hi* 
nary, 298-331; multiple, 302; tem- 
porary, new, and lost, 310-^13 ; vari- 
able, 306-309 

Stellar parallax, 408, 405 

Stewart, B., on lunar astronomy, 19,32 n. ; 
his hypothesis as to the variation of 
brilliancy in stars, 308. Note by, 45 

Stone, E. J., observations of Mars, 12 n. 

Stratification, presence of, in the lunar 
molintaius, 130 

Struve, 0., his researches in Uranus, 
229, 230 ; on the parallax of sters, 
291 n.; on the changes in the nebula 
of Orion, 351 n. 

Struve, F., on the colours of the double 
and multiple stars, 804; on the motion 
of double stars round an axis of rota- 
tion, 808 

Stiurm, J. C, his comet of 1680, 239 

Summer, L06 

Sun, the, a star in the Milky Way, 8 ; 
the centre and source of the solar 
system, 7, 10, 53, 54, 55 ; bodies re* 
volving round it, 7, 8 ; its form, 11 ; 
intensity of its light and heat, 11, 50, 
51 ; its apparent dimensions, 12, 18 ; 
its distance from the Earth, 14, 16 ; 
its surface and volume, 16, 17; its 
weight, 18 ; observations of its sur- 
face, 19; its spots (see Solar spots) ; 
19-22 ; its movement of rotation and 
revolution, 22 ; theories as to the con- 
stitution of its surface, 28, 36, 50 ; its 
currents, 23, 24 ; facul», 31 ; pores, 
82, 88 ; prominences seen during 
eclipses of, 43,50; its chromosphere, 
48, 50 ; intensity of its light and its 
habitability, 58; its distances calcu- 
lated from observations of transits of 
Venus, 73 ; comparative dimensions 
of it, the planets, and their satellites, 
263 ; its mass, 263, 879 ; elements in 
the, 331 n. ; hypothesis as to its pri- 
mitive state, 391 
Sunbeam, analysis of, 32(> 
Syzygies, tides of the, 151, 885 

Tails of comets, 237, 23S, 261 

Taurus, nebula in, 344, 360 

Telescopes, 11, 212, 270, 273 ; their illu- 
minating and magnifying powers, 406-. 
408 ; test-stars for trying the powers 
of, 413, 414 ; directions for usin^r, 417 

Tempel's comet, its orbit identified with 
that of the meteors, 170 ; its elements, 
249 
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Temperate zone, 108 

Temperature of the Earth's strata, 31 

Temporary star of 1604, 311 

Tennant, M^jor, on the eclipse of Au- 
gust 1868, 47 

Terminator, 63, 124 

Terrestrial magnetism, 19, 53 

Test-stars for telescopes, 413 

Tethys, 221 

Theodolite, 306 

Thomson, Prof., on the permanence of 
the solar heat, 62, 53 

Tides, produced by the law of gravita- 
tion, 383, 300; their inequality in 
different seas and oceans, 386 

Titania, 231 

Titius, his formuls as to the distance of 
planets, 187, 188 

Torrid zone, 108 

Toucan, 358 ; star-duster in, 318, 320 

Transit instruments, 418, 410 

Transits of Venus of 1761 and 1769, the 
Sun's parallax deduced from, 73; of 
1874 and 1882, 400-403 . 

Triangulation, method of, to determine 
distances, 401 

TwiUght, 93 

Twins, 273 ; star-cluster in, 321 

Umbra, lunar, 149, 162 

Umbrffi in sun-spots, 24 

Umbriel, 281 

Universe, the, structure of, 2, 3 ; its in- 
finity, 3, 293 ; other universes, 366 

Uranus, its discovery by Sir W, Her- 
chel, 187, 228 ; its elliptical orbit, 
and time of revolution round the Sun, 
228, 22P ; its distance from the Sun 
and Earth, 229 ; its apparent and 
real dimensions, ib. ; its satellites, 
8 n., 230, 231 ; its mass, density, and 
force of grravity, 232 ; obseiTations 
of its perturbations lead to the dis- 
covery of Neptune, 233 

Ursa Mcgor, planetaxy nebula in, 352. 
i Ursse Melons, its distance from the 
Earth, 292 ; I Urse Majoris, 300 

Vega in Lyra, intensity of its light, 10, 
271, 283; its distance from the Earth, 
292 ; its velocity, 205 
Velocity of the fall of heavy bodies, 380 
Venus, its circular orbit, 67; its dis- 
tance from the Sun and Earth, 67, 
69 ; its apparent and real movements, 
ib. ; names given to it by the ancients, 



68; its synodic and sidereal revolu- 
tion, ib.; its velocity, ib. ; its size, 
69 ; the period of its rotation, 71 ; its 
surface, 71, 72; its mountains, 72; its 
atmosphere, 73, 74 ; its days and 
nights, 73 ; its transits, ib. ; its sea- 
sons and climates, 73, 74 ; its mass, 
74; its force of gravity, 74, 75; its 
possible possession of a moon, 75; 
its transits utilised in ascertaining the 
solar parallax, 399-403 

Vernal equinox, 885 

Vesta, 188. 191 

Virgo, spiral nebula in, 839 ; nebulie in, 
355. y Virginis, 308 

Volcanoes a proof of the Earth's pzimi- 
tive incandescent state, 391 

Vulpecula, nebula in, 863 

Wandering stars. See Planets 

Webb, T. W., on the snow-zones in 
Venus, 75; his labours in lunar as- 
tronomy, 123, 147 ; on the positions 
of the belts of Jupiter, 203. Notes 
by, 127, 130, 133, 134, 138, 139, 143 

Westphal's comet, 249 

Weight of Sun and planets, how ob- 
tained, 379 

Whale, the, 279 

Wheatston's rotating mirror, 291 n. 

Willow-leaves, 33 

Wilson, A., his theory as to the physical 
constitution of the Sun, 36-39 

Winnecke's comet, 240 

Winter, 106 

Wolfe, Dr., of Zurich, on sun-spots, 10 ; 
on the connexion between sun-spots 
and terrestrial magnetism, 52 

WoUaston, Dr., on the light of the San, 
1 1 ; a singular appearance of a sun -spot, 
30 ; on the comparative brightness of 
the Sun and Moon, 51 

Wray, T.,his Saturnian researches, 215, 
217, 519 

Tears, length of, 99, 100 ; 280 ; tropical, 
380,381; sidereal, 381 

Zach, Baron de, his elements of a sap- 
posed planet between Mars and Jupi- 
ter, 188 

Zenith, 276, 277, 278, 387 

Zodiac, 9, 242 

Zodiacal Ught, 74, 79, 80, 225, 248 n. 

Zollner, Dr., researches into the natare 
of the solar prominences, 49 
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